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FOREWORD 


This is Shady Side’s own book. Not anly is it the history of 
Shady Side Academy, but it is told insofar as possible in the words 
of Shady Side headmasters, masters, trustees, alumni, students and 
friends, as they have written and spoken down through the years. 
And particularly as they have contributed their special recollections 
- for this history. 

For this reason I have not hestitated to make long quotations 
or paraphrases from many writers and speakers, with or without 
crediting the original, as the circumstances, convenience or good 
diction seemed to indicate best. 

Thus, I owe to many Shady Side men a debt impossible to pay 
within this brief compass. But particularly I must in fairness give 
especial credit to George B. Waldrop, who tirelessly gathered most 
of the information through long correspondence, many conferences, 
and research in Shady Side publications and records of all kinds; 
who guided and directed my research, and who wrote many passages 
of this history. Also to Lowell Innes, who wrote Chapter Seven, 
“Spirit of Arnold,” in almost exactly its present form, with the 
cooperation of Willard Mead. 

In addition, special thanks are due to Ned Heppenstall, ’50, for 
his extensive research on the history of athletics at Shady Side and 
to a number of others who have written monographs on various 
subjects, including Erwin W. Cole and Alan B. McMillen, Junior 
School; Mrs. Elizabeth K. Botset, library affairs; John Knepper, 
57, music;; Donald Scharfe, 57, and Laurence Hicks, sree ore 
exchange programs; Sherman Goldman, ’55, publications; and 
Alexander D. Hill, ’32, Spencer R. Hackett, 33, and James G. 
Lewis, ’39, Gargoyle Club. And especially to Robert J. Dodds, Ab iis 
33, Arlin M. Cook, Oscar W. Emrich, Lowell Innes and Headmaster 
George L. Follansbee for reading and advice on the manuscript. 

The photographs appearing in the book were made possible from 
the collections of “The Shady Side News,” “The Academian,” “The 
Alumnus” and friends of the school, and were edited by Oscar W. 
Emrich. 

The compilation of the Appendix has been made with the aid 
of C. D. Rea, ’31, Lowell Innes, Erwin W. Cole, Belinda Behe, and 
John D. Margolis, ’59. ' 

In a work of this nature, despite careful research and editing, 
some errors are bound to appear. The school and the author would 
be glad to learn of any that are noticed by readers of this book. 

Special thanks are due to C. D. Rea, ’31, who assumed editorial 
responsibility for the whole manuscript. 


George Swetnam 


April, 1958 
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CHAPTER ONE : 
“With Courage Strong” 
(1883—1885) 


A school such as Shady Side Academy is like a tree which rises 
from small beginnings and grows throughout the years, in good 
Seasons and bad, in tempest and sunshine. Yet in its origins it may 
be compared more fitly, to a river, which receives its water from 
many streams; and who shall say at which spring it finds its real 
beginning? 

Thus it is not surprising that we find varying opinions as to 
the time and place at which Shady Side began. It may have origin- 
ated in a school operated by Shadyside Presbyterian Church from 
1867 to 1876; or in 1881 in the stable of Calvin Wells’ home in old 
Allegheny, now Pittsburgh’s North Side; or in a prayer meeting in 
January 1883 in Shadyside Church; or with the opening of classes 
in September of the same year in a small one-room brick building 
on Aiken Avenue. Although the charter was not issued until June 
6, 1885, the school was operating successfully for at least two years 
prior to that time. 

Dr. William Ralston Crabbe, Shady Side’s first head, sometimes 
referred to the school as having originated in 1881 in the Wells’ 
stable, which had previously been converted into a billiard room. 
This was principally when referring to his career as a teacher, how- 
ever; when he was thinking of the school as it is presently constituted 
he always gave the date of origin as September 1883. 

Oliver McClintock, the first secretary of the corporate board, 
was once delegated officially to write a history of Shady Side 
Academy prior to the time of its incorporation. How good it would 
be if that history could be found now. Most of our records of 
Shady Side’s beginnings were written from memory many years 
after the events occurred, and are clouded with uncertainty and 
error. Yet despite doubts and errors, the facts in the main are 
reasonably clear. 

The late Charles Cook Scaife left in an envelope found after 
his death the following important memorandum in regard to the 
beginning of Shady Side Academy: 


One evening in 1880 (?) Mr. William H. Mullins called 
and during the evening the subject of a school for preparing 
boys for College was introduced. The fact that there was no 
such school in Allegheny or Pittsburgh was commented on, 
and it was suggested that, if the proper person could be 
secured to take charge of such a school, it would be an easy 
task to find sufficient number of boys of proper age, whose 
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parents would guarantee an amount that would fully cover 
salary of teacher, room rent, janitor services, furnishment, 
etc., so that the teacher in charge might not be annoyed by 
collection of bills, etc., but would have a stipulated salary for 
his services, and that it might be advisable to start such an 
enterprise. The plan seemed feasible, and it was decided to 
discuss the matter with some of the neighbors, and at the 
same time to look for the proper person to fill the position, 
and for a suitable place for the School. Shortly after this 
conversation, Mr. Mullins stated he had heard of a young 
man, named W. R. Crabbe, who was studying for the ministry 
at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary on Ridge Avenue 
and whose intention was to become a missionary, that he was 
very highly spoken of, as to his exemplary character and 
proficiency in his studies. Mr. Mullins, Mr. Wells and the 
writer all agreed, after carefully going over the matter with 
him, that it would be no mistake to secure him, as we all 
were impressed with his clean-cut appearance, forceful 
manner, clear and concise expression in addition to the good 
reports from the Professors at the Seminary. It was then and 
there decided that, as soon as a suitable place could be 
secured, we would notify him and he was to enter upon the 
duties at a salary of $2,000 per year and was to receive that 
amount whether there were six scholars, or any number to 
twelve. In about ....!... it was suggested that, if Mr. 
Wells would vacate his billiard room on Lincoln Avenue and 
rent it for this purpose, he would confer a favor to the 
community, and to this his consent was obtained. A meeting 
was held at which W. H. Mullins, Calvin Wells, Dr. David 
Hostetter, W. H. Singer, A. H. Childs, Oliver McClintock, 
Walter McClintock, C. C. Scaife were present, and the 
following pupils were to be admitted to the School: 


Edwin S. Mullins William H. Singer, Jr. 
James Verner Scaife Russell K. Forsyth 
Benjamin Glyde Wells William W. Blair 
Starling Winston Childs B. Frank Jones, Jr. 
Norman McClintock Thomas L. Aughinbaugh 
Walter McClintock Garrison McClintock 


The parents of the boys met every few weeks, to look into 
the progress of the boys, the condition of the School, the 
efficiency of Professor Crabbe, etc., and were always satisfied 
with the work in which the Professor had entered with his 
whole soul, not only as a teacher of book knowledge, but of 
high ideals of life. Professor Crabbe continued to teach the 
boys in the various lines of study, required to prepare them 
to enter College. There were some changes in the scholars 
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during these two years, but the majority of the scholars who 
were first on the Roll remained until ready to enter College. 
These entered the second year: 

John L. Schwartz (7?) Theodore Rickey Hostetter 
Edward C. Craig J. Brinton Whitehead 
Samuel W. B. Moorhead 


Jones, Garrison McClintock and Aughinbaugh dropped out 
at the end of first year. 


After two years in Allegheny the school was moved to the 
East End, in which district lived most of the pupils. The 
reputation of Professor Crabbe, as a teacher, had reached the 
parents of a number of boys in the East End, and, there 
being no school in which to prepare boys for College in that 
locality, a number of other gentlemen became interested and, 
presuading Professor Crabbe to permanently locate a School 
in that neighborhood, viz., Messrs, McCune, Childs, ...... _ 
etc., met together to discuss the matter and ...... 


There, abruptly, the memorandum ends. 


Of the men who took part in setting up these classes it is 
worth noting that all were business leaders. Wells, Singer, Childs, 
and Scaife were all connected with the iron and steel industry. 
Mullins was a railroad official; the McClintocks were dealers in 
carpets and similar goods, and Hostetter, besides making the Bitters 
which were sold nation wide, had large interests in banking, rail- 
roads, and public utilities. All were residents of Allegheny, except 
Oliver McClintock who lived in Shadyside, but not all the boys who 
attended the school were from that district. Thomas Aughinbaugh, 
John Schwartz, Norman and Walter McClintock and Samuel Moor- 
head all lived in the East End. 


But this Allegheny school, although taught by Mr. Crabbe, 
was not Shady Side, either in name or in the event. Two things 
make it appear probable that the school in Allegheny was continued 
for some time at least after Prof. Crabbe’s departure: 1. Among the 
Scaife papers was an old picture of a class at the Wells’ stable, in- | 
cluding some of the boys on the earlier roll but with the teacher 
identified as “Prof. Mitchell;” and 2. Of the boys enrolled in Mr. 
Crabbe’s earlier classes who lived in Allegheny, only Starling Childs 
and Walter McClintock appear later on the rolls of alumni of Shady 
Side Academy. “Prof. Mitchell” was probably the same B. W. 
Mitchell who appears in the 1885 city directory (compiled in 1884 ) 
as a “tutor” living at 1105 Arch St., Allegheny. The same directory 
is the first in which Professor Crabbe appears as anything other than 
a Western Seminary student. 


Of the early educational efforts of Shadyside Church, we learn 
from a letter written in 1922: 


When Shadyside Church was founded it was decided to 
have a school for boys and girls in connection with it, and I 
think it is provided in the church charter. 

The school was started in September 1867, and was called 
“The Shadyside Academy,” and was under the control of the 
church session, of whom Mr. Thos. Aiken, Mr. Jos. Dilworth, 
Mr. Wm. O’Hara Scully and Mr. Jno. A. Renshaw were 
members. Three teachers from the public schools were em- 
ployed—Mr. Henry Gourley (afterward Mayor Gourley), 
Principal of the old Third Ward School, and Miss Emma 
Young, his assistant, and Miss Mary Ward from the old 
Fourth Ward, (North School). In 1876, after a stormy dis- 
cussion, the school was abandoned as a church school, and 
the two women teachers combined the work on Neville St. 
under the title “Shadyside Select School” with the same 
patrons and pupils. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Miss Mary Ward 
One of the first teachers of SSA. 


While neither the school in Allegheny, nor the day school 
mentioned by Miss Ward was Shady Side Academy, both were 
obviously its ancestors. So was the 1883 prayer meeting, which Dr. 
John M. Richmond related in an address at the Golden Jubilee of 
Shady Side Academy in 1933. Dr. Richmond was not only pastor 
of Shadyside Church when the school was founded, but also first 
president of Shady Side Academy. 


At a service in the Shadyside Presbyterian Church on the 
day of prayer for Schools and Colleges in the year 1883 
reference was made to the number of Shadyside boys prepar- 
ing for College. The importance of having them under the 
care and influence of the home and the home church was 
emphasized. At the close of the service, some of the fathers 
specially interested came to me with the question, ““Why not 
have a preparatory school here in Shadyside?” At that time 
a number of our Shadyside boys were attending a preparatory 
class of school in Allegheny, taught by Professor W.R. Crabbe, 
a graduate of the Western Theological Seminary, who was 
awaiting an appointment to some mission field. The sugges- 
tion of a Shady Side Classical Academy at once met with 
favor. Among those interested were Judge M. W. Acheson, 
Henry Breed, S. S. Marvin, John R. McCune, Oliver Mc- 
Clintock, William Moorhead, Robert Pitcairn, Ogden 
Edwards. Several conferences were held and, as a result, I 
was authorized to interview Professor Crabbe, with a view 
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to having him head the Shady Side Academy. He was 
favorably impressed, took the matter under consideration and 
was later engaged to begin the work in the autumn of that 
year. 


The move from old Allegheny to Shadyside was but one phase 
of a greater migration from the town which was fast losing its 
distinction as the home of Pittsburgh’s elite. Thousands of immi- 
grant laborers who had come to work in the mills north of the 
Allegheny River were crowding out the homes of men whose pockets 
they filled. 

All over the Pittsburgh district was a growing and compelling 
concern on the part of parents that their boys should be properly 
prepared for higher education. 

When it came to a building for the school, a convenient place 
was not hard to find. Located at 926 Aiken Ave. was a small red 
brick structure which had been built in 1838 by Peebles Township as 
one of the early public schools of Allegheny County. Shadyside 
Church itself had met there at the time of its organization. 

Thus, on a September day in 1883, of uncertain date and 
weather, but bright with promise for the future of education, the 
Shady Side Classical Academy began its work of preparing boys for 
college and for life. The building was small and old; each boy 
provided his own desk, and the number enrolled was variously re- 
called a half a century later as from five to eighteen boys; surely not 
such an auspicious beginning as would augur the future which Shady 
Side Academy had in store. Although the school of September 1883 
was small, there was greatness in the planning and in the effort of 
those who stood behind it. 

These men who were thus thinking and building for the future 
were fortunate to find at hand one of the most notable educators 
of all Pittsburgh’s history. William R. Crabbe, born in Ashland, Ohio, 
May 4, 1854, had graduated at Wooster University (now the Col- 
lege of Wooster) in 1877, and taught Latin and Greek there the 
following year. He had then enrolled in Pittsburgh’s Western 
Theological Seminary, where he was graduated in 1881; and it was 
while he was awaiting an appointment to the mission field that he 
had been drafted for the classes in the Calvin Wells’ stable. 

It was one of those instances where a happy fate brings to- 
gether the proper man and the proper circumstances at the ideal 
time. From that day on, Dr. Crabbe devoted himself completely 
to the education of boys. Although he had finished a theological 
education, he was never ordained, becoming a member of Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church in 1885 and serving as an elder and later 
Senior Elder in that congregation from 1891 until his death on 
October 15, 1915. 

Shady Side’s aim from the start was to offer boys of ambition 
and determination the best facilities to prepare for high standard 
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WILLIAM RALSTON CRABBE, Ph.D. 
The founder and principal of the Old Shady Side Academy. 
1883-1913 


college education, and its work in this field at once became outstand- 
ing. The enrollment during this first year was probably sixteen, as 
that figure was given by a close friend of Dr. Crabbe’s at the time 
of the first headmaster’s retirement. 

At the end of the first year the experiment had proved so 
satisfactory and the outlook was so full of promise that it was 
decided to enlarge the building and provide further facilities to 
accommodate the growing list of students seeking to enter the classes. 

For the session of 1884-1885 a frame addition was made to the 
building so that in its second year the academy carried on in two 
rooms with two teachers and an increased number of students. The 
addition to the “Red Brick Schoolhouse” was 16 feet long and 10 
feet wide, and cost nearly $500. The accommodations were con- 
sidered ample for 35 boys. 

Once more the number in attendance is uncertain, but there was 
nothing uncertain about the teacher who was added to the staff of 
the youthful academy. Again fate brought to the school one of the 
great educators of America. 

He was John B. Sharpe, another Wooster graduate, who like 
Dr. Crabbe had taught at his alma mater for a year following his 
graduation in 1883. 

John Sharpe was born of sturdy Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
stock in the Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania, near Shippensburg, 
in 1853. On his tenth birthday he listened to the guns of Gettys- 
burg, and his boyhood was definitely colored by the experience, 
which gave a seriousness to his outlook on life. He prepared for 
college at the Chambersburg Academy, and after his studies there 
were interrupted he taught for two years in township schools. Then 
he entered the Normal School at Shippensburg, graduating in 1874. 
After another year of grade school teaching, at Glenn Mills, Pa., he 
was called to the staff of the State Normal School at Indiana, Pa. 
There after two years, although he was one of the youngest members 
of the staff, he was made acting principal. The following year he 
taught and studied in the Normal School at California, Pa., receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Science by state examination. Entering 
Wooster in the fall of 1879 he graduated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in the class of 1883. 

For Shady Side’s second year, Dr. Crabbe took charge of the 
classical languages and Mr. Sharpe the mathematics, dividing the 
other branches between them. 

In the spring of 1885 Shady Side Academy proudly graduated 
its first class, of two members. They were Thomas Aughinbaugh, 
who later graduated at Princeton and became an Ohio attorney and 
banker; and Charles L. Chalfant, who after graduating at Lafayette, 
attended seminary and became a Presbyterian minister, also serving 
in Ohio. 

By this time, the new Academy with the small building and 
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teaching force was beginning to attract wide attention. Its founders 
had reached their hour of decision. So many applications were 
being received that it was obvious the enlarged Aiken Avenue build- 
ing was hopelessly inadequate for its purpose. 

The men who had founded Shady Side Academy as a small 
school for the education of the sons of their church and their neigh- 
borhood were not disobedient to the vision thus set before them. 
They took up their courage in their hands and began to build for 
posterity. 


CHAPTER TWO 


“The Good Old Times” 
(1885-1895) 


Wirr institutions as with men, first comes life, later a 
sense of identity. 


The first minute book of Shady Side Academy begins with the 
date of March 26, 1885. The minute is of a meeting of school patrons 
in Dr. Richmond’s study. Other interesting meetings follow in the 
minutes, all held in Dr. Richmond’s study, first by patrons and then 
by the Board of Trustees, who first met “in the study of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church at 7:30 P.M.” on June 6, 1885. 

Almost a month earlier, on May 14, John Dalzell, John M. 
Kennedy, and James H. Reed, had acknowledged before the Re- 
corder of Deeds of Allegheny County the certificate of incorporation 
of Shady Side Academy; and on June 6 Judge J. W. F. White of 
Common Pleas Court No. II signed the decree of incorporation. The 
three men who acknowledged the certificate of incorporation were all 
prominent lawyers and men of culture. Named along with them in 
the paper as corporators were twenty-five others of Pittsburgh’s most 
prominent men of the day, all of whom were listed as charter mem- 
bers and all but two of whom signed the charter as subscribers. 

Heading the list was Federal J udge Marcus W. Acheson, whose 
son of the same name was a student at Shady Side and later to 
become one of its most faithful and devoted trustees and officials. 
Although his name may have been placed at the top of the list for 
alphabetic reasons, none could have been more appropriate. 

Signing with him were John R. McCune, a banker and the 
owner of another name which has been outstanding through all 
Shady Side’s annals; Thomas D. Messler, a railroad official; Steel- 
man W. J. Moorhead; Explosives Manufacturer D. W. C. Bidwell; 
Carpet Merchant Oliver McClintock; Steelman Reuben Miller; 
Financier H. C. Bughman; Grain Merchant David G. Stewart; 
Grocer G. W. Dilworth; Bakery Official S. S. Marvin; Mr. Reed; 
Mr. Dalzell; Ironmaker A. H. Childs; Railroader Robert Pitcairn; 
Coke Merchants E. M. Ferguson and H. C. Frick; Steelman M. K. 
Moorhead; the Rev. Boyd Vincent, Pastor of Calvary Episcopal 
Church; Railroader Charles J. Clarke; Metals Dealer J. E. Schwartz; 
Industrialist George Westinghouse, Jr.; Steelman Henry A. Laughlin; 
Dr. Richmond; J udge Kennedy; and Ironmaker H. E. Collins. The 
two who failed to sign were James Martinus Schoonmaker and J. 
N. Pew. Small wonder that they failed to affix their signatures. 
The former was up to his eyes in the coke business and the new 
Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad which he had helped to found, 
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and the latter was very likely out of town on one of his many trips 
trips in the hectic oil business. 

It is interesting to note that all of the charter members were 
residents of Pittsburgh’s East End district except two who lived in 
Allegheny; they were Mr. Childs, one of the original backers of 
Dr. Crabbe’s first school in Allegheny, and Mr. Dalzell, who soon 
afterward moved to Swissvale to make his home. Mr. McCune had 
moved to Shadyside after 1881, and Mr. Childs followed a few years 
later. 

At the first meeting of the newly formed corporation, Dr. 
Richmond was elected as President of the Board of Trustees, which 
included Judge Acheson, Henry Laughlin, Thomas Messler, Reuben 
Miller, W. J. Moorhead, E. M. Ferguson, Charles J. Clarke, and 
Judge Kennedy. Oliver McClintock became the first Secretary. 

Under the charter, the Board of Corporators of Shady Side 
Academy is a self-perpetuating corporation, whose sole function has 
come to be the annual appointment of a Board of Trustees—at first 
limited to nine, but later increased to thirty members—which in turn 
through its officers, committees, and other functionaries, appoints a 
head and assumes full responsibility for running the school. Such a 
board enjoys complete control, but must be limited in power and 
authority to the year for which it has been appointed, or until its 
successors may be chosen. It is a non-profit corporation devoted 
solely to education, but is permitted to receive and spend money, 
buy and hold property, and transact other business necessary to its 
principal purpose. 

From its inception, Shady Side Academy has always been and 
is of its very nature non-sectarian in character and in purpose as 
evidenced by the inclusion of Dr. Vincent among its incorporators. 
However, according to the custom of the day, the early by-laws 
prescribed that no one could be elected as head of the Academy 
“unless he is a Professor of Christianity.”” In the early minutes Dr. 
Crabbe was at first referred to by the Board as the “Dean of the 
Trustees.” 

The seal of the school adopted and approved by the Charter is 
the one that is used today for ratifying official papers, although the 
seal which at Commencement exercises is passed down from class 
to class is entirely different. 

Tuition, at the time of the incorporation, was $175 per year, 
and continued at this figure for a long time. To us it seems very 
moderate, but in the values of that day it was at least as much as 
today’s charge. 

With the recognition of Shady Side’s destiny as an important 
preparatory school, committees of patrons had been active even 
before incorporation, securing subscriptions and selecting a site for 
a new and more adequate school building. The latter was apparently 
a more difficult task than the former. 
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When it was decided in the spring of 1885 to enter upon a new 
stage of development with more adequate plans, and when subscrip- 
tions were coming in on a more substantial scale, the question of 
location for the permanent site of the Académy had to be squarely 
faced. There was at first a tie vote and on the second ballot a 
decision too close to be satisfactory between the Wilson property on 
Westminster Place and the Charles A. Harte property, bounded by 
Ellsworth Avenue, and Barton (now Morewood Avenue) and 
Bayard Streets. This led finally to the adoption of a vote by ballot 
among the subscribers to the new fund, on the basis of $250 for one 
vote. The final result was twenty-two votes cast for the Ells- 
worth Avenue location as opposed to sixteen votes for Westminster 
Place. 

The fact that all of the losers continued in the drive and 
became members of the corporation assures us that the argument 
was a friendly one and the vote probably carried on like a “Chinese 
auction,” with the losers contributing their money along with the 
winners. 

So good was the corporation that Shady Side’s new building 
was ready in time for the fall session. 

The Board of Trustees first met there on September 5, 1885, 
incidentally electing Peter Gelston as the first janitor. On October 
8, the trustees adopted a rule which has subsequently required 
modification: 


It having been reported that smoking has become very 
prevalent among the pupils, it was resolved that “smoking 
or other use of tobacco on the Academy premises or in the 
neighborhood is strictly prohibited” and the Dean of the 
Trustees is instructed to see that the rule is rigidly enforced. 


Whatever may have been the advantages of the site on West- 
minster Place in 1885, it appears today that the trustees of Shady 
Side Academy were wise in their selection of a location and in the 
purchase of two acres of ground, making possible future development. 
The new building had accommodations for sixty boys, which at the 
time seemed equal to any demands that might be made upon the 
school. It was two stories high, 50 feet in length and 42 in breadth. 
On the first floor were the study room, used also as a recitation room, 
and a small cloak room. There were three recitation rooms on the 
second floor. 

In September of 1885 the school occupied the new building, 
with fifty-one students and one additional master, John Wilson, who 
taught Latin. In a few weeks the number of pupils increased and 
another teacher was engaged. He was Robert H. Sharpe, a brother 
of the mathematics teacher. 

Several of the earlier alumni have described the surroundings 
of the school at this date. Some of them came to the school across 
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open lots and one or two through woods on their way to the old 
Academy each day. In the low ground near the school was a skating 
pond which the boys enjoyed during the winter season. In all 
respects the new Academy was practically a country school with open 
spaces on all sides. 

There was no graduating class the first spring in the new Ells- 
worth Avenue building, but this did not argue any difficulty or lack 
of interest. On June 8, 1886, Dr. Richmond presented the first 
President’s report to corporators of the school: 


In presenting the first Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees, we congratulate ourselves and you on what has 
already been attained through your wisdom and liberality, 
in the way of founding here a first-class preparatory school. 
While we regard this as but “the day of small things” for your 
Academy, and can clearly discern in it the promise of better 
things to come, we confidently point to what has been done 
during the first year of its existence, as the first fruits and 
the earnest of what we would have you expect. 

Your wisdom in choosing a site for the Academy building is 
more and more appreciated. Central, easy of access, affording 
excellent opportunities for drainage, and sufficiently large, 
it leaves but one thing to be wished for, viz., that the mort- 
gage that now encumbers it may be speedily removed. 

The building which we have caused to be erected is a 
substantial two-storied structure, containing an assembly 
room, three recitation rooms, Principal’s room and cloak 
room, and is supplied with the latest and most approved 
heating and ventilating and sanitary arrangements. We have 
also provided such necessary furniture and apparatus as our 
limited income would allow and as we felt justified in pro- 
viding for an enterprise that we could regard as only an 
experiment still. 

Much remains to be added in the way of equipment as the 
necessities of the school shall demand and as the condition 
of the treasury shall justify. The amount of money expended 
thus far on the improvement of grounds, building and equip- 
ment is $12,510.97. For a detailed statement of expenditures 
we refer you to the Treasurer’s Report. 

The faculty for the year now ending has consisted of four 
regular Professors: 

(1) Mr. W. R. Crabbe, Principal and Professor of Greek 

(2) Mr. J. C. Sharpe, Professor of Mathematics and 

Elocution 
(3) Mr. John Wilson, Professor of Latin 
(4) Mr. Robert Sharpe, Professor of English, Teacher of 
First Form 
In addition to these we have had employed two extra instruc- 
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tors, viz., Dr. W. E. Hallock, lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, and Charles H. Handelman, teacher of pen- 
manship. Our aim has been to provide the best teaching 
talent available and to provide it in suck force that no pupil 
will fail of securing the best results from time spent in the 
school through lack of personal attention on the part of the 
instructors. The results, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain them, are most gratifying. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year is fifty-nine. 

The discipline of the school is left almost wholly with the 
faculty. While harshness is discouraged, one great end of the 
school is to teach young men to respect authority and obey 
law. No serious cases of discipline have occurred during the 
year. We have found it necessary, however, to pass resolu- 
tions, strictly prohibiting the students from carrying fire-arms, 
and from smoking in or about the Academy. As much 
depends upon the examples set before young men, care has 
been exercised in the selection of teachers, to secure men who 
not only possess the scholarly and teaching qualifications but 
who will be examples of moral ( conduct) and positively 
Christian gentlemen. It is thus that we have hoped to secure 
a thoroughly Christian school and to throw around the young 
men who attend it the most wholesome, refined and elevating 
influences, without any narrow restrictions as to sect or creed. 

The prospects are that the school will open in September 
with all the students our building will accommodate. The 
Principal reports that fifty-two of the present students expect 
to attend next year, and in addition to these we have eleven 
applications for places on file. The Faculty next year will 
consist of five regular Professors. Mr. Lee Crabbe will have 
the place of Professor Robert Sharpe, who returns to Wooster 
to resume his studies in the University, and Mr. John Waddell 
has been chosen the fifth Professor. With this corps of regular 
teachers, the work of the school can be carried forward with- 
out the aid of extra instructors. The course of study will 
extend over six years, thus dividing the pupils into six regular 
Forms. Next year the curriculum in the Catalogue will show 
the studies to be taken up in the different forms. Then it is 
greatly to be desired that we shall be able to require the 
students who apply for admission to conform to the cur- 
riculum instead of making the curriculum conform to the 
irregularities of the students. With your Academy thus 
organized and equipped, we think you may claim for it a 
place among the very best strictly Preparatory schools of the 
land, and that it is prepared to fit young men for any Classical 
or Scientific College in the country. 


The reference to fire-arms need occasion neither surprise nor 
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embarrassment to any loyal Shady Side man any more than the 
similar rule in today’s “S-Book.” In the 1880’s, as today, young 
boys sometimes succumbed to the fascination of a pistol, with no 
criminal intent. There were no shootings at Shady Side. 

On the same day that Dr. Richmond made this report, four new 
members were added to the corporation and Col. Schoonmaker and 
Mr. Pew were again elected to membership, apparently because there 
was some question over their not having signed the original Charter 
application. 

Three of the new members were steelman George M. Laughlin, 
newspaperman E. M. O’Neil and Major William B. Negley, an 
attorney; the fourth was Mrs. Elizabeth Lloyd, one of the two women 
ever to be members of the corporation. One of the outstanding women 
of her day, Mrs. Lloyd was the widow of steelman Henry Lloyd, and 
a woman of immense wealth for that time. With little interest in 
society, although she had a daughter who was a social leader, Mrs. 
Lloyd dressed plainly and seldom went out except on business. But 
she was noted as an intellectual, delighting in books and study; and 
with a son attending Shady Side she was both personally and 
financially interested in the school’s success. 

In June of 1887 Shady Side graduated a notable class. It 
included Charles M. Brown, who became a steel man; Starling Win- 
ston Childs, a banker; William S. Dalzell, an attorney; Russell 
Kennedy Forsyth, a paper company executive; Walter McClintock, 
an ethnologist; Samuel W. B. Moorhead, a teacher and newspaper 
man; and James Moorhead Murdoch, who graduated at Yale three 
years later, received his MD. degree at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania (now the University of Pittsburgh) in 1893, and 
within three more years was superintendent of the State Institution 
for the Feeble Minded at Polk, Pa. All of the others also attended 
Yale, graduating together in the class of 1891. 

The class of 1888 was almost as solidly for Princeton as its 
predecessor had been for Yale, three of its four members having gone 
to the New Jersey institution. They were Finley Hall Lloyd, later 
the president of the Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company; John R. 
McCune, Jr., later president of the Union National Bank; and H. 
Lee Mason, Jr., of J. R. Weldin and Company, a leading Pitts- 
burgh businessman and philanthropist for many years. The fourth 
member of the class was George W. Wood, who went into business 
instead of to college and became an important Indianapolis manu- 
facturer. 

The year of 1889 was in many respects a most important one 
for Shady Side. 

On the first day of the year the school lost the first of its 
corporators, as Dr. Boyd Vincent was consecrated Bishop of Eastern 
Ohio, leaving Pittsburgh for the rest of his life. 

Soon afterward, with the transfer of Dr. Richmond from Shady- 
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side to another parish outside the city, Shady Side Academy lost its 
first trustee and President. Judge Acheson, who had been vice- 
president, then succeeded to the presidency of the school, a position 
which he occupied with distinction for 17 years. In 1887 the duties 
of Secretary and Treasurer were given to Henry A. Breed, who 
served for twenty-six years. 

At commencement time in the spring of 1889, Principal William 
R. Crabbe was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Princeton University, thus becoming what he always remained to 
the thousands of friends and alumni of the school, the beloved 
“Dr. Crabbe.” It was a distinction well merited and down through 
the years has reflected as much credit on the college which conferred 
the degree as upon the man who received it. Although the school 
building erected in 1885 had appeared at the time as large as would 
probably be needed, Shady Side’s amazingly swift success had 
already made it hopelessly overcrowded. With enrollment for 
September 1889 nearing the 100 mark, trustees rushed to increase 
the size by adding a gymnasium, the best and largest in that day, in 
the city of Pittsburgh; a study room and two additional classrooms. 
This made the school large enough to accommodate 120 boys, and 
facilities for that number were supposed to be amply sufficient for 
any needs of the community. 

At the annual meeting on June 21, 1889, 27 new members were 
elected to the corporation, including its second woman member, 
Mrs. Amelia Young Collins. She was the wife of steelman Henry E. 
Collins, who had been elected a trustee during the previous March 
and was a woman of force and intelligence. The other new members 
added to Shady Side’s group many names already important in 
Pittsburgh’s affairs and history and noteworthy since that time in 
those of the Academy. 

But perhaps not less important to Shady Side than any of these 
was another event—the arrival of four new professors, who were all 
to leave their marks on the Academy, although only one of them 
stayed for more than five years. 

The first of these listed in Academy records and so presumably 
the first to be secured for a teaching position, was young Dr. Wilbur 
Lucius Cross, a 27-year old New Englander, fresh from the Gradu- 
ate School of Yale University, with a Ph.D. and aspirations for 
promotion at the university level. 

Dr. Cross was later to rise to fame as a Yale professor, head of 
that university’s Graduate School, editor of the “Yale Review,” and 
four times Governor of Connecticut. Later, in his autobiography, 
“The Connecticut Yankee,” he described in vivid fashion his experi- 
ences at Shady Side: 


One day Professor Harper remarked that I might well 
consider a position in a good preparatory school. Then he 
told me about Shady Side Academy in the suburbs of Pitts- 
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burgh, the Principal of which was a friend of his. There were 
two vacancies in the staff of instructors—one in Latin, which 
he thought would be taken by James J. Robinson, a Princeton 
man who had a Ph.D. from Yale, and the other in English, 
which was still available. In the circumstances this position 
rather appealed to me. 

On Professor Harper’s recommendation I received a con- 
ditional appointment as Master of English in Shady Side 
Academy. Before making the appointment irrevocable the 
Principal wrote that he wanted to have a conference with me. 
In less diplomatic language I replied that I should like to 
look him and the school over also. His name was Crabbe, a 
name which might be indicative of a temperament more 
difficult than my own. 

I made the trip to Pittsburgh by daylight, in order to get 
a better view of the devastation wrought by the flood at 
Johnstown three weeks before. Mr. Crabbe met me at the 
station and took me to the home of Oliver McClintock, a Yale 
man who then had two sons in College, Norman and Walter, 
whom I had met in conference on their English compositions. 

As a guest of the McClintocks, who introduced me to their 
friends, I remained in Pittsburgh for several days to supervise 
the examination of candidates to the Yale Freshman Class. 
In the meantime my appointment received the approval of 
the Trustees and the Faculty of the Academy. There was, 
however, some disappointment over my church affiliations. 
Principal Crabbe and Mr. John C. Sharpe, the second in 
command, both graduates of Wooster College, an excellent 
Presbyterian institution out in Ohio, were ardent Presby- 
terians in a Presbyterian community. They seemed to think 
that God was a Presbyterian. Still, they conceded that an 
Episcopalian might be a Christian. The shadow passed and 
I left for home in a happy mood. 

That year Shady Side Academy opened with a larger en- 
rollment than ever before, and with two new instructors 
besides myself; Dr. Robinson of Princeton in Latin and 
William Z. Morrison of Cornell in Science. Somewhat later 
came Hermann J. Schmitz, widely known for his success in 
teaching German in the summer school at Chautauqua. These 
new instructors, who outnumbered the other members of the 
Faculty, naturally exerted a great influence towards a revision 
of the curriculum of the School in those respects which all 
of us regarded as desirable if not necessary. 


After five years Dr. Cross gave up his position at Shady Side 
to return to his alma mater, but despite his remarks in his book, 
he never ceased to show an interest in the affairs of Shady Side. 

Nor was the pun which Wilbur Cross had noted in faculty 
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names (and Crabbe, Sharpe and Cross do make an odd combina- 
tion!) lost on Anthony Euwer, ’94, the California author. Fifty 
years after his graduation he wrote: 


For the first time it occurs to me that among that group 
of six or eight teachers during my four years at Shady Side 
was that strangely named trio—Crabbe, Cross and Sharpe. 
Dr. Crabbe—who was “Billy” to us among ourselves, minced 
no words; he came directly to the point on all occasions. 
When the Doctor took charge of the big assembly room during 
study hour anyone who tried to cause annoyance did so at 
his peril—it just wasn’t done. The thought of getting Billy’s 
goat entered the head of no one—he just wasn’t the kind. 

Cross was the antithesis of Billy. He was a slim Wilbur, 
a slight moustache and tall receding forehead, and balding. 
There seemed to be an infinite store of literary lore behind 
that receding forehead and to this same Wilbur I owe my 
earliest enthusiasm for English literature. 


The second of these four instructors who came to Shady Side 
in 1889 was William Zalmon Morrison, a fine athlete in his college 
days at Cornell and afterwards while head of the department of 
Science at Shady Side Academy until 1898. When Mr. Sharpe left 
in that year, Mr. Morrison replaced him as head of the department 
of Mathematics, in which post he continued for another nineteen 
years. 

Sharpe and Morrison appear to have been almost without peer 
in Shady Side history. Sharpe was mild in manner, but forceful in 
all matters of character and conviction, while Morrison was always 
the stern disciplinarian, who by his very sternness called forth the 
best there was—or could be—in his boys. Both were loved and 
respected by all. 

In 1915 the Editors of “Knick Knacks” comment as follows: 


Mr. Morrison is commonly known among the students as 
just Zeke. I have been unable to discover where this name 
originated, but I guess from the Z in Zalmon. But, dear 
reader, those who call him Zeke do not dare to do so to his 
face, and you can imagine what will happen to me when he 
has read this article. ... 

Mr. Tom Galey, one of the boys of ’02 (naughty, too) was 
back to see Mr. Morrison not long ago, and I had the pleasure 
of meeting him, and this is what he said, and I agree with 
him: “You fellows here don’t half appreciate Mr. Morrison, 
but as years roll by you will begin to do so more and more.” 
Now this is true because I have noticed that the old boys 
hunt up “Zeke’”’ first. 


Bob Christie, ’04, in a remarkable letter to his classmates on 
their 50th anniversary, recalls of Mr. Morrison: 
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The Academy we knew has moved beyond the city limits 
and the hardest athletic field in the U. S. now lies under 
10 feet of soft earth. Every professor we knew has passed 
his final examination, as have many of our classmates. The 
old buildings on Morewood Avenue still remain but most of 
the people who pass them today do not know of the super- 
sonic speed with which those steps were cleared in a race with 
Jimmy’s gong. 

I entered from public school and one lasting recollection 
of the difference was left with me when Zeke Morrison, stand- 
ing before 250 boys, said, “I want the man who threw that 
rotten orange into the study-hall this morning to stand up,” 
and he did. I never saw anything like that in public school. 
Write your own compilation. I am sure you never regretted 
your association with Shady Side. 


Frank S. Galey, ’05, also remembers Mr. Morrison: “Zeke 
Morrison was the most severe disciplinarian of my six years at 
S.S.A. He was, however, greatly respected for his teaching ability 
and for fair dealing. One afternoon of my freshman First Form 
year, Zeke kept our entire class after school hours. When it started 
to get dark Zeke lit the gas lights in the old building. That was too 
much for our youngest member. Buchanan commenced to sob. 
Zeke took one look and then walked to the middle of the room, took 
off his shoes and did a back flip without touching hands to the 
floor. Then he said: ‘This is a prep school and not a kindergarten 
—class dismissed.’ ”’ 


Drayton Heard, ’06 recalls: 


Morrison, head of Math and Assistant Headmaster, was the 
top disciplinarian of the school. A tall spare man, sharp 
features, thin straight-lined mouth, eyes that burned under 
beetling eyebrows. A man of few words, he commanded 
respect from everyone and a degree of fear from habitual 
misbehavers. 

I recall one dramatic incident. Kiernan, the Elocution 
Master, was holding study with probably fifty or sixty boys. 
Suddenly things got out of hand. Everyone started whooping 
and hollering, throwing chalk and pencils. This went on for 
a matter of minutes while poor “Spin” Kiernan raged up and 
down, beside himself with fury and frustration. The door to 
the study hall opened and Zeke Morrison stood there. He 
said not a word. He merely stood in the door and looked. In 
ten seconds everything was quiet—every boy back in his 
seat with his head in a book. Still without a word, but with 
a look of deep contempt on his face, Morrison turned and 
left the study hall and there was no further outbreak for the 
rest of that period. 
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The third of the quartet of professors commissioned by Dr. 
Crabbe in 1889 was James Johnson Robinson, a native of Ohio and 
graduate of Dennison University and of Princeton. He had studied 
at Leipzig for a year and then at Yale, receiving his Ph.D. degree 
from that university in 1888. Although he left Shady Side after 
four years to teach at Yale, the standards he set and his work in 
revising the curriculum left a permanent impression upon the 
Academy. 

The fourth, while not so widely known as the other three, was 
Louis Frederick Kirchner. He is noteworthy as being the first 
director of the new gymnasium and the first head of athletics at 
Shady Side, which from the day of his arrival began to develop 
that standing in athletic events which it has usually maintained 
since the mid-1890’s. In 1893 he left his post at Shady Side to 
become director of the gymnasium at Washington and Jefferson 
College. 

The early 1890’s at Shady Side were notable for other events, 
as well as the beginnings of athletic prowess. In 1891 came the 
first important participation by an alumnus in the instruction of 
the school, as Samuel W. B. Moorhead, of the class of ’87 became 
a teacher at Shady Side Academy. 

Sam Moorhead, one of the original students in the Calvin Wells 
stable in Allegheny, had graduated from Yale the previous spring 
and was engaged to teach elementary Greek, Latin, and French at 
the Academy. Of Sam Moorhead, his sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moorhead Vermorcken, wrote more than thirty-five years after his 
death in 1906: 


Sam was a born teacher: the boys liked him, and he was 
happy at the Shady Side Academy. Sensitive, affectionate, 
generous, he was ill-fitted for competitive struggle. But he 
lived in the frame of his time; the compulsion to make money 
was upon him. Teaching was not a worth-while profession; a 
teacher, in Pittsburgh, was scarcely a man among men. What 
could he do? He wanted to marry. Could he marry on a 
teacher’s salary? All the girls he knew had been brought up 
in luxury. He left the Academy; and, encouraged by his 
family and friends, he embarked on a different career, 
journalistic and financial. 


After three years of teaching, Samuel Moorhead gave up his 
position to become an official of the “Pittsburgh Dispatch.” 

It was at this time that all seven members of the class of 1887 
were elected to the Board of Corporators. From that time until 
the present, Shady Side’s alumni, now into the third generation, have 
taken an increasingly prominent part in Shady Side’s affairs. Al- 
ready other Shady Side alumni of later classes were walking on the 
road of distinction which would eventually lead to their being 
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chosen members of the corporation also: John R. McCune, Jr., 
H. Lee Mason, Jr., Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, Jr., Marcus Wilson 
Acheson, Jr., Dr. Thomas Shaw Arbuthnot, George D. Edwards, 
John B. Kennedy, Jr., the vanguard of a noteworthy throng. 

Shady Side Academy, though little more than a decade old, 
was growing up in stature. And whatever its stature may have 
lacked of greatness previously was made up in the years 1893, 1894, 
and 1895, with the arrival of five professors, four of whom were 
destined to continue their work at Shady Side for a total of almost 
133 years. They were Jacob Bixler Hench, A.M., Latin; Frank W. 
Gage, Ph.D., German and French; Clarence J. Geer, A.M., English; 
Alfred C. Dickey, C.E., Mathematics, and Henry Carr Pearson, 
Ph.D., Greek and Latin. With such men as Dr. Crabbe, Mr. Sharpe, 
and “Zeke” Morrison, the group made up a faculty fit to be com- 
pared with that of any preparatory school in America. 

Mr. Hench received his Bachelor’s degree from Lafayette in 
the year 1883. Later he was honored by the same institution with 
both a Master’s degree and a Doctorate. He was Head of the 
Department of Latin at S.S.A. from 1893 to 1911, and was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, an exacting and successful teacher, strict and 
compelling, much honored by good students and feared by all. 
It was said of him by one of his boys of the Class of 1905 who knew 
him most intimately and profited by him most that he would have 
easily “graced any classical faculty at the college level.”” Mr. Hench 
was an elder in the Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. After 
leaving Shady Side he was the founder and successful administrator 
of the University School, now located on Howe Street, where he 
made for himself a reputation as an able teacher and tutor. 

Carl D. Schultz, of the class of ’03, gives later reflections on a 
boy’s-eye view of Mr. Hench: “Mr. Hench was our Latin instructor. 
He would ask a question and if the boy answered correctly, Mr. 
Hench would ask him to explain his answer. The boy often 
stammered and could not get an answer, whereupon the genial Mr. 
Hench would remark, ‘Just like a parrot,’ and glower at the boy. 
He made us get a foundation in Latin, in spite of everything. So 
well did ‘Jake’ Hench do his job that I elected Latin in College as 
a ‘cinch course’. He must have been good.” 

Drayton Heard, who graduated three years later, adds his 
impressions, which pay tribute to Mr. Hench’s capabilities as a 
teacher: 


Hench was the head of Latin. His nickname unfortunately 
was “Greaser.”” He was not a man who commanded love, 
but he certainly commanded respect. He was a drill sergeant, 
tough and rough, but he made you toe the line. When you 
got through with Greaser Hench you knew your declensions 
and conjugations forwards and backwards with all the varia- 
tions. A pony did you very little good with him. He asked 
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not merely for the translation, but for the form of each word 
and the reason for it. 

A result of that was that in my freshman year at Yale, I 
could read most of the Latin assignments, such as Tacitus, 
without even using a Latin dictionary, as I retained from 
Hench a fairly voluminous Latin vocabulary. That word 
soon went around among my classmates; although unlike the 
boys from the big eastern preparatory schools I knew but few 
of my classmates in the fall of my freshman year, I would 
say that, by November 10, I had a nightly assembly in my 
room of about ten deadheads to whom I would read the 
Latin assignment for the next day. 


An entirely different type of man was Frank Wellington Gage. 

Howard James Burgwin, 09, recalls: “When Shady Side 
Academy was on Ellsworth Avenue, there was a very large study 
hall, presided over by one of the professors. One day Prof. Gage 
was in charge. Although liked and respected by the boys, on this 
occasion, due to some quirk of adolescent psychology, he was hissed. 
He strode to the rostrum. ‘Boys,’ he said, ‘there are only two 
animals that hiss; one is a snake and the other is a goose.”” Order 
was immediately restored.” 

Dr. Gage became head of the Department of Modern Languages 
at Shady Side Academy in 1893 and continued in that position 
until June of 1920. He ever stood out as master and friend. 

As his sight began increasingly to fail him, he chose to retire 
from active connection with school responsibilities and took up his 
residence in Friendsville, Maryland, where his former boys and 
erstwhile students saw fit to follow him up with thoughtful and 
timely remembrances, that were to make him happy and comfortable. 
Dr. Gage died on March 31, 1942, at the advanced age of 83. 

Mr. Geer was a native of Canada and a graduate of Hamilton 
College, class of 1890. Many have been the claims made by his 
students, friends and admirers in regard to the flawlessness and 
complete impeccability of his use of the English tongue. Certainly 
from first to last his gift in writing and his literary style rate as a 
model for all who ever knew him. In all his dealings with colleagues 
and students, Mr. Geer was clear, concise and forceful. His powers 
of interpretation of literature, his ability of expression, his subtle 
humor and very presence brought forth results throughout his long 
and effective life. 

But in many respects the most amazing of the professors of that 
day was Alfred Clare Dickey. Born in Tennessee in 1875, he came 
to Pittsburgh as a boy of ten and was a graduate of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. Receiving his first appointment at 
Shady Side on January 4, 1895, he taught continuously for 48 years 
and eight months until his death on September 25, 1943. For more 
than 35 years of that time he never missed a full day from his 
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duties at the school, his only absence during that time being one 
half-day off to attend the funeral of a friend. 

When he came into the study hall to confer with the dignified 
Mr. Sharpe about his assignment, he found, as he afterwards liked 
to recall, standing at Mr. Sharpe’s desk an upper former and at that 
time a leader in the school who was later to be known as a promi- 
nent alumnus and member of the Senate of the United States, the 
Honorable David Aiken Reed, of the Class of 1896. 

Mr. Dickey’s first work at Shady Side was a special job in the 
teaching of mechanical drawing. He had not at that time gradu- 
ated from college, but was finishing his senior year. He graduated in 
June and by the following September had a regular appointment at 
the Academy, an appointment which was to be in effect for forty- 
eight years from that time. 

From the beginning Mr. Dickey’s zest for the fullness of life 
was manifest. His first ocean voyage is graphically described in the 
Shady Side Academy “News” of December 4, 1895. From that date 
onward Alfred Clare Dickey lived life to the full in work—extra- 
ordinarily successful work—play and travel. He wrote for the 
“News.” He taught in his classroom at Shady Side Academy and 
he sometimes also helped out a student in need of tutoring in his 
hotel in Paris, France! He taught algebra, geometry, and trigono- 
metry, as the need might arise. He loved and believed thoroughly 
in work, but he never once forgot how to play or how to live. 


Mr. Dickey’s professional pride was at its peak in the matter 
of the results attained by his boys in their College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board credits. The door of his old classroom in Rowe 
Hall, the famous Number 14, is today covered with Highest Rating 
plaques won by his boys, and one thing he aimed for was that 
100% of his candidates in mathematics would gain unqualified 
credit, as indeed they usually did. It was said of him that he could 
teach algebra to a door knob! 


At S.S.A. back in the early days, he served with Mr. Sharpe 
and Mr. Morrison in the Department of Mathematics, but from the 
earliest period he had a force and a leadership of his own. When 
Mr. Morrison left in June 1917, Mr. Dickey of course was made 
head of the department. 


His extracurricular contributions were at all times outstanding. 
His management of the “Academian’s” business affairs was justly 
famed far and near, as were also his drives for charities, Community 
Fund, the Red Cross, and others, without limit. 


His chief hobby was languages. He was at home in France and 
spoke the language with ease. He could be found often on a Sunday 
evening in his easy chair with an old and well-worn. dictionary at 
hand reading some fine old Italian classic. He loved music and art. 
He knew and prized culture in all its forms. 
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A picture of Dr. Dickey as disciplinarian is given by Thomas 
McCance Black, ’04: 


I have always appreciated the punishment invariably 
handed out by Mr. Dickey. You well knew it was coming 
when told to report after school. Then you were told to take 
pencil in hand and multiply 123456789 by 987654321. If 
it was not correctly done, your paper was quietly returned 
with the brief comment—“That’s not correct,” making it 
necessary to start all over to find the error. It was good 
drill. If you thought you were a smart kid, you copied your 
final answer on a separate paper and put it in your pocket. 
When your answer was finally accepted as correct, you left 
with satisfaction that you now were prepared for the next 
punishment because you had the record of the correct answer. 
Then you could put down a jumble of figures, show the 
correct result and be out of the room in short order. Then 
you really learned something! You found Mr. Dickey could 
scan every line and even though you had the correct answer, 
your paper was handed back to you with the same quiet 
comment, ““That’s not correct.” 


His other side is recalled by Samuel Gross Burroughs, ’11,: 
“Mr. Dickey mixed a lot of fun with his teaching, but he got a lot 
of work from the boys. His math classes for alumni should have 
been tape recorded.” 

Although Henry Carr Pearson continued at Shady Side for only 
three years, he too, left a well-remembered mark. He came to Shady 
Side Academy from Harvard to teach in his chosen field, the classi- 
cal languages, but did not limit himself to activity in that particular 
line. He is to be found in many of the football, baseball and hockey 
group pictures of his day. In an early number of the “News” he 
wrote an article meant to encourage debating as an important activ- 
ity at Shady Side Academy. 

It was at the Academy in 1895 to 1898 that he formed friend- 
ships and associations which were to take on new importance in his 
later years. In some of his famous text books, written long after- 
wards, he takes pains to thank Dr. Crabbe and Mr. Geer for their 
pertinent help and encouragement. Later he went on to become a 
distinguished headmaster of the Horace Mann School and _ the 
successful author of various series of textbooks for use in schools 
and colleges, chiefly on Latin, but also on Greek and other subjects. 

During these years also, Shady Side was preparing in a physical 
way for the Great Decade of its early usefulness, from 1895 to 1905. 
In only 12 years, Shady Side had grown from perhaps 16 boys to 
148, from one instructor to 11, from the little Red Brick Schoolhouse 
to a building especially for its own use, which it had outgrown, 
enlarged and outgrown again. 
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In the summer of 1894, the trustees began planning a further 
enlargement and appointed a committee of five, headed by Judge 
Acheson, “to consider the needs of the Academy, and, during the 
summer vacation, to examine the plants of other similar institutions, 
and to report in September to this Board.” In addition they directed 
that Dr. Crabbe and Mr. Sharpe were to visit the principal schools 
of the East during vacation and report to the committee with any 
recommendations which seemed desirable to them. 

The work of this committee and its thoughtfully considered 
reports form a milestone not only in the history of Shady Side 
Academy but in the entire field of private school operation. The 
committee spent three weeks during the late summer on its trip and 
visited forty-eight schools and colleges of the East. Of these, twenty 
were in Boston and vicinity, four in Connecticut, sixteen in New 
York, and the remainder in the vicinity of Philadelphia. These were 
closely checked, not merely as to buildings but as to the type, extent 
and method of instruction, matters of discipline and general 
administration. 

With such a complete survey the report could not be adequately 
prepared by the scheduled September date. It was at last read, on 
November 2, to the full Board, which ordered a thousand copies 
printed. 

In addition to a short history of the academy and the resolutions 
authorizing the Committee, the survey report was divided into two 
parts. Dr. Crabbe in twenty-one pages gave a wide and thoughtful 
discussion of the plants and methods of the schools which had been 
visited. Mr. Sharpe in twenty-five pages presented recommendations 
as to the proposed building which was under consideration for 
Shady Side. Dr. Crabbe’s report disclosed that in many respects 
Shady Side was one of the best in the entire United States, although 
its salary schedule for instructors was considerably behind that of 
most Eastern schools. His report concluded: 

“From this discussion it is clear that the Academy compares 
favorably in its equipment and building, with the best eastern 
schools. 

“Its course of study, however, should be enriched.” 

He cited the special needs: a full French course, instead of just 
one year for Sixth Form; a course in chemistry; and freehand draw- 
ing along with the drafting course, and added: “Our course, thus 
improved, will have no superior in any secondary school in the land.” 

But it is in Mr. Sharpe’s report that we find the most of this 
survey, and come fully to understand the true stature of this master 
at Shady Side. His assignment had been to offer particular recom- 
mendations concerning the new building. This he did, and most 
capably; and while doing this he presented his philosophy of private 
school education, a philosophy of which every Shady Side man may 
be truly proud. 
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In discussing the necessity of a Sixth Form room, for instance, 
Mr. Sharpe wrote: 


I should like to write this section in italicised capitals. 
My ten years’ experience and acquaintance with our boys, 
their character, attainments and necessities, make me very 
anxious for this disposition of the Sixth Form. By their five 
years of loyal compliance with our rules, their cheerful obedi- 
ence to our necessary restrictions, they have merited this 
larger freedom and earned the implied honorable distinction. 
It sets before all the other forms a motive and an example of 
manly self control. The glory of Rugby under Arnold, that 
prince of teachers, and of every other great English school, is 
in their sixth form. Every approach to that order of things 
on our part is a victory. If we establish such an institution 
as is proposed, we will have the first day school in this 
country to do any thing like this. 

To my mind there are other considerations, besides those 
mentioned, which make a Sixth Form room a necessity. When 
the boys go to college they are at once thrown upon their own 
responsibility. The boy who is not prepared for this by a 
proper personal experience is not prepared for college. Many 
a good fellow has lost his college course, if not his entire 
possible subsequent success by the abrupt change from a 
paternal school control to the necessarily unrestrained free- 
dom of college life. 

The opportunity for this training in self government is not 
possible in such a school as ours in any other way than by a 
separate room for the class. 


On the subject of a dining room he gently displayed his wit: 


The room should be so arranged that hot luncheon can be 
provided for those who wish it. Some boys positively require 
this accommodation if their health is to be considered. This 
is a very common arrangement in the schools in Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. In some of the schools the matter is 
intrusted to the janitor’s wife. The success would depend 
upon the janitor’s foresight in the choice of a wife. I do 
not happen to know a janitor who has chosen a wife with 
reference to this function. A better way would be to have 
proper appliances and engage some woman who is qualified 
to come to the school and prepare and serve a suitable 
luncheon. 

By another method, the boys who wish luncheon prepared 
for them give their names in the morning to a teacher, who 
gives them to a messenger sent by a caterer in the neighbor- 
hood. The dishes are provided by the school. After the 
meal the janitor’s wife washes the dishes and prepares them 
for the next day. 
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Mr. Sharpe forgot nothing: the need of the boys for a Common 
Room where their energies could be properly released during the 
noon-hour on rainy days—even a place for their bicycles: “‘A large 
number of boys ride their bicycles to school. This is a healthful 
practice that we wish to encourage. Some shelter should be pro- 
vided for the wheels. Two bicycles have already been stolen from 
the outside of the building. Besides danger in this way, the wheels 
should be protected from bad weather. Doubtless some space could 
easily be devoted to this purpose.” 

He even thought of a baseball cage so that Shady Side could 
begin its practice indoors in January and avoid the dangers attend- 
ant on opening the season with inadequate physical preparation. 


This suggestion did not originate with me, but with mem- 
bers of our team. The objection to base ball in a school is the 
fact that the team is organized in the spring and goes into 
severe playing with inadequate training. This immediate 
tax on the strength is too great. Injury, rather than advant- 
age, is the result to some boys. They ought to begin indoor 
practice in January. Our boys will play, and we like to see 
them win. We should like to have a proper equipment for 
their winter practice. Part of the basement, 80 x 12 feet, 
could be shut off by a wire screen for this purpose. This 
space would still be available for a general playroom. 


But it was in the final section on “The Need of a New and 
Enlarged Building,” that Mr. Sharpe delivered the crux of his 
message. Verbally, he took the nine trustees of Shady Side Academy 
up onto a high mountain, showed them the glories of their oppor- 
tunity, and called them to a dedication to duty—their duty to the 
cause of education, and to the youth of Pittsburgh and the Pitts- 
burgh District: 


All that I have said implies a conviction concerning this 
matter. It is probably a work of supererogation and an in- 
trusion upon your time to discuss the necessity of enlarged 
facilities. And yet the occupied mind seeks an issue. Let 
me remind you that we are, in all matters of education and 
culture, in the very centre of a large population. What the 
greater Pittsburgh may mean to you financially or politically 
I do not know. Educationally, a large meaning of the term 
is forced upon you. Shady Side Academy is easily accessible 
to half a million people. No other school has ventured to 
occupy the situation or to give answer to the demand. It is 
not probable that you would regard with satisfaction the 
establishment of another school proposing to do the work you 
are doing. There is only one alternative: You must prepare 
to answer the rapidly increasing demand for enlarged facilities 
in secondary education. The Shady Side Academy was or- 
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ganized and equipped by a few gentlemen for the purpose of 
educating their sons. The enterprise was successful, I am 
sure, far beyond their most sanguine» expectation. Their 
original conception has long ago been dwarfed by an enlarged 
purpose. With the passing years, interest and devotion have 
increased. This is manifest by the fact, that of the board of 
trustees who were at first interested perhaps on account of 
their sons, three continue whose sons have completed not 
only their course in the Academy but their college course. 
The interest of these gentlemen has not waned, but increased. 
The Shady Side Academy is no longer a school for a few 
families of the neighborhood, but a potent institution for a 
mighty population. Not to go forward is in this case to go 
backward. The field must be fully occupied, or the school 
may soon be overshadowed by a greater school. 


If we provide the facilities, next year we shall have 185 
boys, the next year 240. If I prove to be wrong in my pre- 
diction I shall be willing to work for my board and clothes, 
and my clothes will not cost much, for I would expect to wear 
sackcloth. 


It is not necessary to call your attention to the fact that 
your next advance must be made with reference to a final and 
perfected provision for the school that will be sufficient for at 
least one generation to come. You cannot continue to build 
what might suffice for the growth of periods of two or three 
years. Such a policy continued would soon occupy all the 
available space with a fragmentary architecture. The next 
building should be constructed to accommodate—I hesitate 
to give the number lest in lack of courage I dwarf the 
possibilities of the future. Four months ago I said 250. In 
three years we shall have outgrown any such accommodations. 
The Shady Side Academy should have, and will have 500 
boys in a very few years. It is economy and public spirit to 
provide for them now. 


The large purpose will bring large support. The means will 
not be lacking. It is easier to get a thousand dollars now than 
it was to get one hundred dollars ten years ago. The ten 
years’ history of the school has increased the demand ten- 
fold, and the available resources ten-fold. I am almost ready 
to say that, aided by your purpose of such magnitude, there 
can be raised in one day as many thousand dollars as there 
are hours in the day. My utmost suggestion is easily within 
your possibilities. 


You, gentlemen, far more than any other men in the half 
million people of Allegheny County, hold in your hands the 
destiny of the young people of our vast population, and you 
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are consequently the determining power in shaping the real 
character of our people. 


I make this statement with calmness and after a mature 
study of the subject. Of course only a small proportion of all 
the people can avail themselves of the advantages you offer; 
but try to calculate the immense power and the wholesome 
influence of fifty thoroughly educated men added to our 
population year after year. Such a school as you have 
maintained and as you propose to continue furnishes at once 
motive and means for entrance to college and its consequent 
equipment for usefulness. The country has plenty of good 
colleges, but there is a woeful lack of good secondary schools. 


You can, if you wish, place in this centre a school that will 
hold the same relation to our people that Andover, Exeter 
and other great schools hold to New England. Are our young 
men to have the same chance that the young men of New 
England have had? They are as deserving, for they are the 
descendants of as good a stock of men as the world has ever 
known. Shall education or money dominate the next century? 
You are the nine men to determine this. You stand on the 
very pinnacle of privilege. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


“Golden Days” 
(1895-1913) 


Even in comparison to the Shady Side Academy of today, the 
decade or so which began about 1895 stands out as the golden era 
of the school’s youth. The Academy had at last arrived at full 
consciousness of itself and its mission. Its headmaster, then still 
in his prime, was one of the leading educators of America. 

Its faculty was brilliant and capable—on a par even with the 
outstanding group of teachers assembled for the early days of the 
Fox Chapel plant, or those who stand in their places in Shady Side 
today. It included Dr. Crabbe, John Sharpe, W. Z. Morrison, J. B. 
Hench, Dr. Gage, Clarence Geer, Alfred C. Dickey, Hallock C. 
Sherrard and Charles W. Savage, whose periods of service at Shady 
Side were to average more than a quarter of a century each. 

All the way up until 1911 there were only two outstanding losses 
from this group: they were Mr. Savage, professor of Greek and 
Latin from 1898 to 1903, and Mr. Sharpe, whose fourteen years of 
service at Shady Side ended in 1898. Mr. Savage returned to 
Oberlin, his alma mater, where for almost three decades he was 
director of physical education and intercollegiate athletics. Mr. 
Sharpe also went on to a career as one of the famous headmasters 
among American private schools, Blair Academy. 

But before those events many things were to take place. On 
September 23, 1895, there appeared the first issue of the Shady Side 
“News”, with Southard Hay as editor, which until 1911 was to 
chronicle many of these happenings. About this time two fraternities 
were in operation, one of which gave the first school dance on Sept- 
ember 30, 1895. The first senior yearbook, the ‘“Academian’’, ap- 
peared in 1897. 

In 1893 the Alumni Association had been formed, and on 
February 7, 1896, Prof. E. R. Kappeler sang the earliest recorded 
Shady Side song at a Mandolin Club concert. 

There must have been earlier songs now lost, as the “News” for 
February 19 titled it as the “New Shady Side Song.” It is attributed 
in the “News” to S. B. S., probably Samuel Bryan Scott, ’96. 


When the summer zephyrs blow, 

Or the ground is white with snow, 
When the spring with gentle dews 

All the flowers and grass renews, 

Or the autumn’s nipping night 
Clothes the leaves in garments bright, 
Then our hearts are true to thee, 
Shady Side Academy. 
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Yes and e’er shall we be true 
To the dear old gold and blue, 
Colors which we need not hide 
But display with honest pride. 
Our gold not of riches tells 
But of worth which far excels. 
Blue portrays our loyalty 

To Shady Side Academy. 


The Mandolin Club had been organized in 1893 and continued 
all the way up to the year 1927 when it was dissolved into the newly 
formed Shady Side orchestra. The Club duties included periodi- 
cally serenading the Headmaster and the girls in the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, now Chatham College, but most of all presenting 
occasional public concerts in Pittsburgh and annually performing at 
the Shady Side Commencement exercises. 

A Glee Club, headed by James Martin, was organized in April 
of 1897, after five years of earlier efforts had ended in failure. It was 
a voluntary group which included thirty members and gave its 
first concert with the Mandolin Club on June 3 of the same year. 
It continued to exist at least through 1907, from which time until 
1920 no record of its activity remains. Among its directors were 
Mr. Martin, Eugene Caton, F. W. Glover, James L. Grimes, and 
Harvey Gaul. Most of the Glee Club concerts were given jointly 
with the Mandolin Club, and about this time were the first of a 
series of inter-school concerts with P.C.W. In 1895 a Banjo Club 
was organized under the leadership of C. L. Childs, and from 1900- 
1903 there was a Chapel Choir. 

But the news of the decade was the opening of the “New Build- 
ing” for which plans had been laid during the great survey of 1894. 
It took almost exactly three years from the time of the report before 
the building was ready to be formally opened with a reception at the 
Academy on November 29, 1897. 

While the building was still in the early stages of construction, 
it was hailed by the “News” of June 2, 1897, in a long article bas 
on the contract specifications. It began: 


This building will be one hundred feet long and sixty feet 
wide, and practically four stories high. In appearance it 
will be a great improvement over the present structure. It 
will be built of selected brick with red mortar. The old 
building will be stained to correspond with the new one. 
The principal entrance will be on Morewood Ave., the 
door being ten feet wide. There will also be an entrance 
on Bayard Street. The whole building will be well lighted. 
The windows will be as numerous and as large as the con- 
struction of walls of sufficient strength will allow. — 


Except that the trustees built with a planned limit of two 
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THE OLD SHADY SIDE ACADEMY 


Shady Side Academy Buildings, taken in 1903, located at 
the corner of Morewood and Ellsworth Aves. Building in 
foreground is the older—the one in the rear is the one 
hailed in the “News” of June 2, 1897. 


hundred boys, the structure followed Mr. Sharpe’s plans in almost 
every respect. There was the great study room for the entire school, 
78 x 57 feet, and with a ceiling 18 feet high. The room was lighted 
from three sides, East, West and North. Opening off the study room 
was the reading room or library, which held all the leading maga- 
zines and the daily and weekly papers of the city. The reference 
library was arranged on the south side of the study room in built-in 
shelves and included all reference books needed in school work. 
These were available during study periods, although students were 
not permitted to use the reading room at such times. There were 
twelve recitation rooms of varying size, five on the first floor and 
seven on the third, (The study hall and reading rooms were on the 
second floor.) The old building was remodeled to provide six 
additional recitation rooms. 

Just as Mr. Sharpe had planned, the new building included the 
Sixth Form Room in which no one was allowed except that class. 
A new rule permitted its members to appoint their own officers and 
make their own rules of government subject to the approval of the 
faculty. 

The Play Room occupied about nine-tenths of the basement 
space of the new building, with practically indestructible furniture 
and apparatus. This provided a place of recreation on winter days, 
leaving the gymnasium free for the use of those who wished to 
exercise under the guidance of the physical director. 
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To encourage athletic endeavor, the new building provided a 
baseball cage even larger than Mr. Sharpe had recommended, and 
the former laboratory and boiler room space in the old building 
were given over to showers and gymnasium lockers. The former 
office and recitation room back of it were assigned to the physical 
director for his office and a consultation and trophy room. 

A beautiful dining hall was provided on the third floor, where 
hot lunches could be served for those who did not wish to bring 
their lunches or go home at noon. That Mr. Sharpe’s suggestions 
had been well noted is evident in the remark in the “News:” 


A competent caterer will be engaged to look after this very 
important department. It is expected that the teachers 
who live some distance from the Academy will find this 
arrangement a very great convenience. It is possible too 
that the greater leisure for the mid-day meal may prove 
conducive to better temper on the part of the teachers who 
now are subject to haste far from hygienic. In this way 
a double benefit will be conferred on the students. 


No longer was Mr. Morrison’s laboratory confined to a dingy 
basement space, new and well lighted quarters being arranged in 
what had formerly been the study room. This kept the laboratories 
quite separate from the rest of the building. Heating, lighting, 
ventilation, and speaking-tubes were provided exactly in accordance 
with Mr. Sharpe’s plan—even the rooms for writing and drawing 
classes. But instead of a cloak room the trustees went him one 
better and decided to install lockers in the halls. 

Mr. Sharpe’s safety precautions as to fire were followed to the 
letter, and the “News” chortled: 


What spacious halls we shall have! Our present hall 
through which the 170 students crowd is only eight feet 
wide, and this is half taken up by the stairs. The hall 
leading from the Morewood entrance will be twenty feet 
wide. The long corridor running from this one to the 
Bayard street entrance will be fourteen feet wide; the one 
on the third floor twelve feet. 


The stairway will be at the east end of the main hall and 
will occupy the full twenty feet. 
In order to make the long corridor light the upper part, 
the partition between the corridors and class rooms will be 
of glass. 


The stairs in the old halls will be taken out, and the door 
at the present entrance replaced by a large window. The 
new stairway will be of iron. 


Nothing was left to chance, a committee of the Board of 
Trustees being appointed to see that the plans were carried out 
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exactly as directed, with Dr. Crabbe and Mr. Sharpe also asked to 
assist. The “News” commented: “The last twelve years have 
brought the greatest prosperity and development to the city of 
Pittsburgh. Shady Side Academy has more than kept pace with 
this wonderful progress. She has already taken her place with the 
great schools of the country. Although her history is brief compared 
with that of many other schools, it is not less honorable than the 
history of the noblest. She is proud of her Alumni and of her 
students.” 

The reception was a gala affair, with palms ornamenting the 
landings and stairways, guests received by a committee of ladies 
of the Corporation, and coffee, cake, and ice cream served on the 
third floor. Leroy M. Beeman displayed the new gymnasium 
equipment, and other members of the faculty were stationed at 
various points to show off the new features of the school. One of 
the popular spots was the special room devoted to the “News,” where 
the cup won at the recent relay races was being displayed. 

Excepting size, the building was, indeed, almost exactly as 
Mr. Sharpe had desired it. Yet he was not destined to remain long 
to enjoy it. During the following spring he was invited to become 
headmaster of Blair Academy in New Jersey, and accepted the 
position, in which he was to make an outstanding record for the 
remainder of his career. 

The departure of John Sharpe was a severe loss, not only to 
Shady Side Academy, but to Pittsburgh as well. During his 
fourteen years here he had not been idle either as a school man or 
as a citizen. Shady Side during this period had developed into one 
of the ranking schools of the country, and he had had a large part in 
the shaping of its policies. 

Even as Shady Side cost Pittsburgh a Presbyterian minister 
in the case of Dr. Crabbe (who finished his theological course but 
was never ordained), in Dr. Sharpe it gave one to the city. During 
his earlier years at Shady Side he was also pursuing a course at 
Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny, as also during his 
summers, at Yale and Chicago. He was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh in 1891, and while carrying his full load as teacher and 
assistant administrator at Shady Side he was largely influential 
in the founding and growth of a mission which later became the 
Highland Presbyterian Church. 

Along with the announcement of Mr. Sharpe’s resignation, the 
“News” carried an editorial which stated: 


While we congratulate Mr. Sharpe most heartily on his 
success and promotion so well earned, we feel deeply the 
loss to the Academy. 


Within five years Shady Side has lost Messrs. Robinson, 
Cross, Hodell, Schmidt and Sharpe, all called to high and 
leading positions, and it would seem almost that Shady 
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Side had become a training-school for the preparation of 
instructors for eastern colleges and universities. 


While we are pleased with this recognition of the high 
standard of our work, we feel like calling a halt and saying 
to one and all: Keep off, and let us alone for a season at 
least. Men are not born teachers; they grow and require 
years for full development. Please give us rest for five 
years, and we will try to be prepared to again strengthen 
your faculties and boards of instruction. 


Although Dr. Sharpe’s loss was a blow to Shady Side, it 
appears to have been inevitable. Fifteen years yet remained before 
the failing hands of Dr. Crabbe would lay down the reins of control 
at the school, and Dr. Sharpe was too able a man to continue so 
long in a subordinate position, even to Dr. Crabbe. 

Dr. Sharpe was an educator and a humanitarian, and he also 
understood boys very well indeed. James P. Cassidy, 799, recalls: 
“One of our seniors, Joe Thaw, bought in Paris the previous summer 
a very handsome key ring and chain and presented same to 
‘Johnnie’, as we knew him. Dr. Sharpe immediately placed his 
numerous keys on the ring and swung it around and bounced the 
keys off Joe’s head just to show that no partiality would be result- 
ing from the gift. Quite a number of us also sampled the same 
bunch of keys.” 

One of them was Thornton Oakley, 97, who later became a 
prominent artist, who set up the Thornton Oakley Award for creative 
art, and in 1938 donated a number of books, which he had illustrated, 
to the school’s library. 

Not all of life was serious, despite good discipline and attention 
to business. Alumni of the Golden Days recall many funny and 
interesting incidents of their time at old Shady Side. 

Mr. Cassidy also relates, “Herr Schmitz was our first German 
Professor and he used to come to school smelling to high heaven 
of cheese and beer.” 

Another recollection of Professor Schmitz is provided by 
William M. Scott, ’94: 


One day in his class one of the boys was named Ingersoll. 
He had enormous red ears. Schmitz said to him. “Konnen 
Sie den Ohren bewegen?” The answer he expected was, 
“Nein, Ich kann nicht den Ohren bewegen.” Instead Inger- 
soll said, “Ja, Ich kann den Ohren bewegen.” Then he 
stood up and flapped his enormous red ears, as an elephant 
would. You could have héard the class roar half a mile 
away. 


Anthony Euwer, 94, recalls another colorful phase of the 
school life: 
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One unforgettable character in the Shady Side symposium 
was old Peter White. Scrubby-bearded and huge, with a 
beautiful Irish brogue, Peter scrubbed and swept and kept 
the halls safe for democracy. Besides; he rang the big 
handbell and pulled the gong that tolled the hours, and 
still furthermore Peter and his wife ran the feed-house in 
their apartment up in the third floor back—approached by 
three flights of steep stairs. 


For some thirty or forty of those who did not bring their 
lunches with them, this was the twelve-thirty whooper- 
upper that served to split the day in half. Of all these 
home-cooked viands I remember chiefly during the first two 
years of my top-flight sojourn the pot-roast and uncom- 
promisingly heavy gravy. There was a husky vegetable 
soup and above all Peter’s wife flung a heavenly apple pie. 
As I remember, meals were twenty-five cents but this did 
not include pie which was five cents extra. Of course there 
were coconut and other pies on occasion but apple was tops. 


All through letters of alumni run memories of old friendships. 
Early touches of greatness are long remembered. William H. Pfahl, 
Jr., 99, writes: 


This from Pfahl, among ather things, the worst procrastin- 
ator of Shady Side Academy class of 99. Our class was a 
good one...These names come to mind affectionately: 
Bill Graham, Bill Clark, Don Thompson, Jim Miller, ‘Beef’ 
Flinn (A. Rex Flinn), Ev Jennings, Dietz, Carrier, Jim 
Sleeth, ‘Casey’ Paull, Bill McKelvey, Al Schultz, Don 
Rafferty, Ed Bosworth, Parke Wood and Bill Sutton. 


My favorite was Roy Hunt. Although quite young at the 
time, he was matured—studious, courageous, and fine. He 
helped me with my school work and in ways of character. 
I could see in him then evidences of ability at those things 
which make for character and goodness. I was not at all 
surprised at his eventual success. 


I will give you one instance of what I mean. ‘Greaser’ 
Hench usually opened his Latin class with the remark: 
“Pfahl, Seeley, McClung, we’ll pass and go to the others.” 
After a time this apparently got under Hunt’s skin and 
right before the whole class one day he got to his feet and 
said, ‘Professor I think it is wrong for you to continually 
‘bawl Pfahl out’ that way before the class.” Hench reddened 
and ordered us both to “Billy” Crabbe’s office. Dr. Crabbe 
was surprisingly gentle with us but did admonish us to be 
respectful in the future to Prof. Hench who was, after all, 
our elder and professor. 
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To me that was a most courageous and fine act of Roy’s 
and typical of him even at that age. 


It was about this period that the boys of Shady Side had a 
part in contributing to the American language one of its popular 
words—a word especially popular among schoolboys and girls to this 
day. This forgotten bit of Shady Side history was related in 1938 
by J. B. Porter, head of a Tulsa, Oklahoma, ice cream factory to a 
trade magazine, and many of the corroborative details were con- 
firmed by Mr. Dickey. 

About 1896 or 1897 Mr. Porter, then a young man, was the 
manager of Kaercher’s Pharmacy, Fifth and Neville, where some 
thirty or more Shady Side students were accustomed to eat their 
noon-hour lunch. With such a group, all yelling at once for “glac” 
or “college ice” of various flavors, it wasn’t unusual for the clerk to 
become confused. But confusion reached its height one day when 
he confused an order and a remark about weekend plans, and asked: 
“What flavor Sunday did you order?” 

The boys thought it such a good joke that they kept on order- 
ing “sundays,” and Porter used a rubber stamp printing set to 
produce a sign advertising: “Chocolate Sundays.” 

Some of his more religious customers objected to the name, 
and he tried varying it as “Sundy” and “Sunda,” finally standard- 
izing on the present form. And when the boys spread to half a 
dozen colleges after graduation from SSA, they carried the phrase 
with them. 

Since the boys Mr. Porter remembered in connection with the 
event were Moorhead and Raymond Holland and Reed Knox, all 
00, and Hugh Knox, ’01, the name may have originated three or 
four years later than he recalled after nearly four decades. But 
there can be little doubt that the name “sundae,” if not the confec- 
tion itself, can be credited to Shady Side men. 

Even with strict (not to Say severe) discipline, boys had their 
moments. S. E. Gibbons, ’01, says: 


I recall an event that happened when two boys brought in 
two rats in a cage and let them out in the Assembly Hall 
just after the morning devotions. For first-hand informa- 
tion about this you might interview C. A. McClintock, at 
present Chairman of the Board for Fidelity-Trust Co., who 
was one of the perpetrators of the event that caused pande- 
monium while the hunt for the rats ensued. 


Who was the other culprit? We learn it in a poem ‘Ode 
Addressed to Mr. Dickey, Math Teacher, on the Occasion of a Testi- 
monial Dinner Given to Him by Alumni on the 45th Anniversary 
of His Coming to Shady Side Academy”: the author was C. A. 


McClintock, ’02, who never once mentions that he had a hand in 
the affair! 
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ALFRED C. DICKEY 
Math Class! 


I’m sorry that I can’t attend 
Your dinner, testimonial, 

For I am one you labored with 
In Theorem, Binomial. 


With vacant stare, disheveled hair 
I studied like the deuce, 

But yet I never learned to square 
That darned hypotenuse, 


Sometimes at night I wake with fright 
My brain all in a tangle, 

Still wondering how in hell to tell 

An isosceles triangle. 


We all recall the Study Hall, 
A rose could smell no sweeter, 


When Dip Dupuy with fiendish glee 
Placed stink bombs on the heater. 
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And Raymond Holland would recite 
“Darest thou, Cassius, swim?” 

And “Cash” accoutered though he was 
Forthwith plung-ed in. 


And once in Mr. Dickey’s hour 
Glen Stewart brought a rat, 
He had it in a cracker box— 

’T was big as any cat. 


Mr. Dickey stood aghast. 

The can received a boot 

Which freed the rodent from its lair— 
The whole school in pursuit. 


It scampered round the Study Hall 

Until too tired for flight, 

When Steinmeyer grabbed it by the tail— 
Mid cheers of wild delight. 


Twas all in fun and there was one 
Who gained our admiration; 

A man who taught us 2 pi R 

In the days of Carrie Nation. 


This toast I send to a loyal friend 
Honest and tried and true. 

May he live to teach a thousand years— 
Mr. Dickey, here’s to you. 


“Dip” Dupuy, of course, was C. M. Dupuy of ’02, later a rubber 
company president, and Steinmeyer was Charles B. Steinmeyer, 
’00, later a prominent engineer. 

Then of course there is the little “Class Episode” reported in 
a yellowed newspaper clipping: 


A CLASS EPISODE 


Four Boys Arrested for a Little 
Skylarking 
Painted ‘‘1900” on the Roof of the 
Shadyside Academy, and Then a 
“Copper” Gathered Them in 
—Put in the Matron’s Care 


Following a detailed description of the prank, the newspaper 
account continues: 


Magistrate MacGonnigle sentenced them to fifteen years 
apiece on three separate charges, but subsequently reduced 
it by gradual stages until he turned them loose in time to 
get to their final examinations yesterday. So ended the 
first chapter. There may be a sequel when the D. D. gets 
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the bill for 90 cents worth of paint which the lads had 
charged to him, and finds that his profession hampers him 
in expressing the sentiments which lie nearest his heart. 


It isn’t easy to get a column of newspaper space for school sky- 
larking, and there is a temptation to identify the parson’s son who 
got up the idea. But since there is no way to learn the names of 
the others, it would seem a little unfair to give him all the credit! 

Albert A. Carrier, "99, remembers the Chapel exercises: ‘“‘We 
all—the whole two hundred of us—sang lustily out of the Presbyter- 
ian hymnal, ‘Laudes Domini,’ no matter whether we were Protestants, 
Catholics, or Hebrews. After the singing and either some Scripture 
reading, or a brief homily, we dispersed to our classes, first reciting 
the Lord’s prayer in unison, or listening to one by a member of the 
faculty, all of whom weren’t too familiar with that sort of religious 
endeavor. Some of the hymns we sang in those days have been an 
inspiration to me all my life.” 

Of another phase of Shady Side life Carl D. Schultz, ’03, says: 

Each Friday afternoon, as I remember, there was a meeting 

in the Study Hall. At this meeting each boy, at least once 

in the year, was required to appear on the stage and either 

recite or be in a play. This activity was coached and 

directed by Mr. Kiernan, otherwise and better known as 

“Spin” Kiernan. His direction was so thorough that it 

sent me on to years of amateur dramatic work and almost 

landed me on the stage. I shall never forget the things that 

he taught me. In 1899, I think, he had me learn and 

recite Catiline’s Defiance. I offer this as a tribute to his 

thoroughness. After over fifty years, I can still recite it 
verbatim. But I do not do so. And for this forbearance 

I feel certain that the general public must be grateful. 


And Leslie A. Andrews, ’04, adds: 

Once when Joseph Jefferson was helping at the Alvin 
Theater as Rip Van Winkle, Bob Acres and other roles of 
his repertoire, Mr. Kiernan had the old gentleman come 
out to school and give us a talk. He seemed extremely old 
and feeble to me then, but he could not have been much 
older than I am now, as he died in 1905 at seventy-six— 
I am now sixty-nine. How one’s point of view changes! 

The monotony of one afternoon was broken by the ingenu- 
ity of some lad who somewhere corralled a large and 
pungent billy goat. He sneaked it into the building during 
lunch hour and locked it up in Jacob Hench’s recitation 
room with all windows closed. The goat had had a chance 
to simmer for some time before it was discovered and the 
afternoon classes were held with open windows—it was 
not the season for them to be open—and much holding of 
noses, but with ill concealed enjoyment. 
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Another gala day was when one of Reymer’s candy wagons 
was rammed by one of the Ellsworth Avenue streetcars. 
Expensive chocolate candies, for which we saved our allow- 
ances to buy for inamoratas, were scattered over the street 
and to be had for the gathering. What was a little dirt! 


Even a national tragedy will fail to dampen the spirits of school 
boys. Thomas M. Black of ’04 says: 


I recall the time President McKinley’s funeral train passed 
by the old Shady Side Station. We were recessed to watch 
the train pass slowly by. We were more in the mood for 
rejoicing over skipping a few recitations than any sorrow 
over a martyred President. We danced and sang; the train 
was late. Souvenirs became the order of the day. Pennies 
were put on the tracks to be flattened by the car-wheels. 
Some of the more affluent used dimes. It was generally 
understood that one Fourth Former who had a reputation 
to sustain actually put his pocket watch on the rails. I 
didn’t see the broken watch personally but I believe he did 
it and then hushed it up when, on second thought, he 
realized what would happen to him when he got home. 


There is no better measure of Dr. Crabbe in his earlier years 
than can be found in a letter from William Thaw Denniston, ’89: 


I entered S.S.A. in the Eighties—it must have been in 
1884. Dr. Crabbe was the head of the school, specializing in 
the Classics—and in suggesting Princeton to the boys! Pro- 
fessor Sharpe was the Assistant—Mathematics, et cetera. 
Dr. Crabbe presided in the main room, while Sharpe held 
classes in the tiny back room (i.e. in the Aiken Avenue 
Building ). 

Of course there were no sports there—no field, no place, 
no “nothing”! Then we moved to that wonderful new 
building with its sunken field for baseball and other games. 


At the Old Building, Dr. Crabbe by us sub-juniors was 
thought to be rather a martinet. Yet one day in winter— 
possibly in 1885 or 1886—we had a snow storm. The boys 
got busy with snowballs. I remember Dr. Crabbe coming 
out and saying: “CEASE.” Then he asked if we had hit 
anyone passing by. We could honestly say none were hit. 
Then he said we were bad marksmen and needed practice. 
He had us line up with plenty of balls and took his stand 
by the fence on the side. He told us to throw at him, one 
by one—if more than one threw at the same time there 
would be a “drastic unpleasantness” (I never forgot that 


expression! ). I learned then that a teacher could be quite 
human! 
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Mr. Denniston, by the way, owns the distinction of having been 
the first, though unofficial, coach at the Western University of 
Pennsylvania (later the University of Pittsburgh), a school not 
unknown to football glory. A few years ago he wrote to Pitt’s athletic 
director, Capt. Tom Hamilton: 


Back in 1889, Pitt’s daddy, the old WUP, moved up to 
Observatory Hill. The only playing field was on the very 
apex. In baseball we had to wigwag the outfielders when 
the ball was hit; if they missed it, good-bye. That year I 
was athletic editor of the “University Courant.” I had 
come from Shady Side Academy, where football was an 
accepted sport. 

In the fall of 1889 I issued a call for football candidates. 
Believe it or not, it was a surprise to the student body. A 
football squad, of all things! 

Well, we collected eleven men, worked them together a 
few times and I arranged a game with the Academy. 

Youthful enthusiasm led me to take on the jobs of man- 
ager, captain, advance agent, publicity director and all the 
rest. In terms of the score, the result was disastrous for 
us, but at least it was a start. 


Another leading athlete of the early days was Donald B. 
Doyle, ’01, later an internationally famous engineer. With Dick 
Guy, then sports editor of the “Gazette Times,” he organized the 
famous Pittsburgh Collegians independent baseball team in 1903, 
which defeated many local college and independent teams for 
several years. Other notable Shady Side athletes on this team at 
one time or another were Benjamin Price, 00; Charles A. McClin- 
tock, ’02; Buddy Overend, ’04; and Tom Uptegraft, ’05. Several of 
these athletes turned down professional baseball offers by major 
league teams of the day. 

Athletics began at Shady Side Academy with the move to 
Ellsworth Avenue in 1885, and during the next three decades de- 
veloped into an integral part of the school life. Sport became a 
formal subject with the arrival of Mr. Kirchner in the fall of 1889, 
and the completion of a gymnasium the same year. But by the 
beginning of the Golden Decade the increasing enrollment required 
a new gymnasium described as being at that time “the best and 
largest in the city of Pittsburgh.” 

Baseball, followed closely by football, was the favorite of the 
Academy players and spectators during the early ’90’s. Pittsburgh 
High School, joined later by other city schools and athletic clubs, 
was the principal rival in the city. In 1892, a keen rivalry and one 
which was to continue for many years—even down to the present 
time—was begun with the Kiskiminetas School of Saltsburg, Pa. 
Today it is one of the oldest school rivalries in the country. Probably 
none dreamed that the 1897 and 1898 baseball and football contest 
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against University School of Cleveland, Ohio, would eventually 
lead to the formation of the Tri-State and later the present Inter- 
state Preparatory School Leagues. 

After the 1894 football team had compiled a superb record, 
Athletic Director Frederick Frost wrote in the first edition of the 
“News,” at the start of the 95 season: 


Brilliant individual players and heavy men the school may 
not have, and yet it is entirely within our power to develop 
better teamwork than our competitors. The peculiar 
characteristic of last year’s team, and the element which 
contributed chiefly to its success was the snappy way with 
which each play was executed...The athletics of Shady 
Side have reached a crucial stage. One year’s success is 
behind us. Can we but repeat this year the record of last, 
such an impetus will be given our athletics that we can 
never again lapse into careless, listless playing. . .Let each 
man do his part and not only will our eleven win, but the 
characteristic of the school will come to be pluck, persever- 
ance, and irresistible playing. 


Subsequent years were to illustrate clearly the wisdom of 
Frederick Frost’s words. Schools against whose teams Shady Side 
has competed, frequently have boasted a higher enrollment. The 
football teams have often, if not always, outweighed Shady Side’s, 
and individual players have often outnumbered the Academy’s on 
various squads. And equally often the “snap” and “better team- 
work” of which Frederick Frost wrote have enabled Shady Side to 
emerge victorious. 

In the fall of 1896, Leroy M. Beeman replaced Frost as director 
of Athletics. In that year, with Beeman playing halfback in the 
fall and pitching in the spring, the Academy teams excelled, the 
football team winning five against two losses and the baseball team 
becoming champions of Western Pennsylvania. 

A relatively small school both in number of students and size 
of individual players, Shady Side was permitted, as were other 
similar schools, to play coaches to bolster her teams. Most notable 
among the “player-coaches” of those years were Beeman and Frost, 
and coaches Geer, Morrison and Sherrard also competed actively on 
football and baseball teams. 

As the school grew and student competition for the teams 
became more acute, this practice gradually disappeared, until the 
“News,” commenting on the second football victory in 1897 over 
Pittsburgh High School claimed the game “marked an epoch in the 
Academy athletics, in that it was the first football game played by 
the Academy with an entirely student team.” 

By the end of the century student interest and pride in Shady 
Side athletics had begun to increase appreciably. On March 20, 
1897, the students sponsored the first annual Gymnasium Exhibition, 
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in order to procure funds for the coming trip to Philadelphia for the 
Penn Relays. The “News” suggested the formation of a “cheering 
staff’ and the wearing of the varsity “S” on school sweaters, after 
the example of the eastern colleges. The first ““Academian,” appear- 
ing in 1897, pictures football, basketball, hockey, track and baseball 
teams. Relay teams had begun to race in 1893. A victorious relay 
team in the spring of 1895 established track popularity at Shady 
Side. Cups, commemorating the Championship Mile Relay teams 
of 1896 and 1897 in the Western Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Meet, may be seen on the trophy case in the hall of Curry Gymnas- 
ium. Amid the cheers of rallying Shady Side supporters, the 1897 
Relay team traveled to Philadelphia and managed to garner a 
second place in the Penn Relays. 

The 1900 team also made the Philadelphia trip and won third 
place, and in 1902 Shady Side was Champion of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association. 

On February 29, 1896, the school played its first hockey game, 
and after the opening of Duquesne Gardens the 1899 team gained 
second place in the Interscholastic League. 

Basketball at Shady Side began on an inter-class basis in 
1896; E. Bruce Hill and teammates were forced to knock the 
bottoms out of wastebaskets for hoops, find planks for backboards, 
and dribble around the pillars on the gym floor, but in the winter 
of 1900-1901 the Academy was represented by an interscholastic 
basketball team. 

It was in this period, too, that Shady Side Academy got its 
second notable song, ‘““The Gold and Blue.” It was written by 
Ken Clark, ’00, later a noted writer of college and popular songs, to 
the tune of “Die Wacht am Rhein,” and published in the “News” 
for January 15, 1899. 


The colors of the rainbow fair 

Are clear and bright in every hue, 
But in our hearts, deep-seated there 

We own the brightest gold and blue 
Both on the field and in the hall 

We always aim and strive to rule, 
And gladly answer every call 

To raise the honor of the school. 


Though years may come and years may go, 
Our love we'll keep increasingly 
And ever stand in weal or woe 
To help our old Academy. 
And e’er, when in life’s seething tide 
We leave behind our youthful joys, 
We'll not forget old Shady Side, 
The school we loved when we were boys. 
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Already boys who were little if any younger than the school 
were referring to “old Shady Side.” , 

The years 1900 to 1906 were banner ones for athletics at Shady 
Side. The individual athletes compared favorably with any in the 
entire history of the school. And the teams compiled records which 
will not be forgotten in the future years. 

Archer E. Young had come to the Academy from Wesleyan 
University in 1898, as Football Coach and Director of Athletics, 
and his brother, Arthur, soon followed. It was Archer Young who 
was primarily responsible for putting Shady Side football on the 
_ map. The 1899 team was very light, but won five of its nine games. 
His 1900 football team was undoubtedly one of the greatest in 
Shady Side history. The team won all six of its games, scoring 160 
points to 16 for the opponents. The captain of that team, E. Bruce 
Hill, for fifteen years in later times President of the Board of 
Trustees, stood five feet, eight inches tall and weighed one hundred 
thirty-five pounds. The team weight averaged but 150. After the 
team had soundly beaten California Normal, the local high school 
teams, and Kiski twice, a challenge was sent to Western University 
of Pennsylvania, soon to become the University of Pittsburgh. 
Although it had an unbeaten record and had ignored the first chal- 
lenge, W.U.P. was finally forced to play the smaller, lighter prep 
school team. Shady Side surprised her collegiate opponents by 
outplaying them and winning 5-0 in what must be considered one 
of the most glorious victories in the school history. After the 
game J. C. Carruthers and E. M. Hill took the team to Kuhn’s 
Restaurant in East Liberty and treated them to a steak dinner that 
was the fore-runner of the present-day fall Father and Son banquet 
and smoker. 

Led by their captain and halfback, Charles ( “Dutch”) Ahl, one 
of the most magnificent individual performers in Shady Side athletic 
history, the 1902 football team won all of its ten games, running up 
351 points, without being scored upon! After losing their first game, 
the 1903 team won the following six, scoring 155 points to their 
opponents’ total of 16. That year’s upset of a powerful visiting 
Princeton Freshman eleven astounded local sports enthusiasts and 
gave Shady Side another victory which was unforgettable. 

Drayton Heard, ’06, feels that the Princeton Frosh game was 
Shady Side’s greatest victory of all time: “To my mind the triumph 
over Princeton Freshmen at old Friendship Park, where West Penn 
Hospital now stands, was a greater victory than the defeat of 
WW . 

His classmate, Robert S. Wilson, 06, recalls: 


Football was of the old variety where the offensive team 
had three downs in which to make five yards. The rules 
permitted pushing or pulling the ball carrier to assist him 
in his forward progress. Young, our football coach, 
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developed a very good scheme. Just before the high school 
game one year he put a board on the back of one of our 
tackles under his jersey. Tackle was allowed to stay in back 
of the line. The quarterback handed the ball to the light 
half-back, who in turn had loops on the trousers on each of 
his hips. Two other backs would take these loops, the 
light back with the ball would step on the back of the 
big tackle, who had his back protected by the board, and 
then two other backs would literally toss him across the 
line. 

This went on fine in the first half, but in the second half 
the opposing high school coach provided his tackle with a 
similar board up his back and when our boy would start 
to vault the line with the ball, one of the high school 
defensive backs would leap up to meet him half way and 
they would come together like two mountain rams. How- 
ever, as I recall it, we won that particular game one 
touchdown to nothing. 


The athletes who made up the teams of those banner years, 
Hill, Ahl, McCutcheon, Babst, Price, Armstrong, Williams, Grant 
and Harry Curry and McKaig, will go down among the most 
memorable for Shady Side. 

One of those men, Howard Armstrong, ’01, wrote a few years 
ago to his teammate and classmate, E. Bruce Hill, about another 
Shady Side athlete: 


You are one of the few living Shady Side boys who will 
know what I mean when I say that ‘Smell’? Armstrong 
“went west” on Friday morning last, in his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal. He was a fabulous and wonderful brother 
who never did anything on a small scale and loved life and 
people. I think that the old school never had a greater 
athlete, who did so many things so well, and kept them 
up in college and afterward. His interscholastic meet 
record in 1902, of winning five first places: two hurdles 
(four races); high and broad jump, and hammer throw, 
was never equalled before or since at S.S.A. and seldom in 
U.S. For brief S.S.A. record, Bill was William Metcalf 
Armstrong, Princeton, track captain in 1906 and 1907, and 
American high hurdle champion in 1907. 


Under the inspiration of Charles W. Nethaway, Director of 
Athletics in 1910-11, basketball (which had been adbandoned after 
1907) was successfully reorganized and track was given a new 
emphasis. The Football Team of 1910 gained second place in the 
W.P.I.A.L. and in 1911 the Football Team, with a record of five 
wins, three ties, won the W.P.I.A.L. Championship. The years 1912 
and 1913 saw successful baseball and basketball teams, under the 
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inspiration of Coaches Joseph Coulter (1912) and Henry H. Rein- 
hardt (1913), the basketball team winning seventeen and losing but 
four in 1913, and bowing to Wilkinsburg High School for the 
W.P.I.A.L. title. : 

Robert M. Garland, ’12, recalls that Shady Side beat Pittsburgh 
High School in football in that year, by a score of 6-0, the first such 
victory in years, and the last before the city’s high schools were 
broken up into smaller units. 

It was the Class of 1912 which was instrumental in changing 
the Commencement exercises. Formerly every member of the 
_ graduating class had to make a speech. Beginning with 1912, 
speeches were limited to three—those of the two high honor men, 
and one member selected by the class. 

During this period Shady Side received one notable addition, 
although not to its faculty. When in January 1912 Dr. Crabbe was 
unable to secure the services of Mrs. Jacob Hench to provide the 
noonday lunch at the Ellsworth Avenue plant, he prevailed on 
Mrs. Bertha N. McNaugher to step into that vacancy. From the 
report of the principal on Mrs. McNaugher’s first week at Shady 
Side Academy through her entire long career with the institution, 
she reigned supreme in the domestic management of the school. 

Among notable students of the period were Ewing Rafferty, ’06, 
several of whose plays were later produced on Broadway, and Her- 
vey Allen, ’09, one of the most popular authors of America. 

In 1901 Shady Side’s third notable song, “Shout for Shady 
Side,” appeared. 

The words were written by Frances Hamilton, whose brother, 
Don Hamilton, ’01, was manager of the Glee Club, and the music 
was composed by Francis W. Glover, teacher of Greek and German, 
1899 to 1906. 

This song was the official Alma Mater of the school until 1937: 


Come boys to Alma Mater sing, 
And lift your voices high, 

For all too soon, the good old times 
Will be past and gone for aye, 

So shout for Shady Side, my boys 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurray! 

Lift up your voices loud and strong 
And cheer for S.S.A. 


For you these days will soon be o’er, 
And what you now hold dear 

Will all be lost in years to come, 
So sing while you are here; 

And cheer for Shady Side, my boys, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurray! 

Lift up your voices loud and strong 
In praise of S.S.A. 
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Soon we will separated be, 
Each one to go his way; 

But still, when memory takes us back 
We'll cheer for S. S. A. 

In praise of Alma Mater, boys, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurray! 

Now each and all with right good will 
Three cheers for S.S.A. 


Perhaps no better picture of the casual life of Shady Side men 
in the Golden Days can be found than in a long letter written 
recently by Thomas M. Galey, ’04: 


I received my carriage, a Winton phaeton, on April 2, 
1900. It was steered with a tiller and had a one-cylinder 
engine. It was the first motor vehicle that ever carried a 
student from his home to Shady Side Academy. 

This was the fourth commercially sold gasoline carriage in 
Pittsburgh and was my exclusive property, a present from 
my father. I had a leather chauffeur’s hat and a bulb-horn 
which had been imported from Paris. Fifty years later, 
Andy Berger told me at Patsy Mellon’s wedding that he 
and Eddie Trent would crank the heavy motor into action 
from where I had parked my precious Winton on the street 
by the Academy and go for a ride while I was in class. 

Robert B. King was a Shady Side boy of the early 90’s. 
He had perhaps the first electric carriage in Pittsburgh, a 
Riker. His home was away out on Negley Avenue near 
Highland Park. It was the fall of 1900, I believe, Bob’s 
electric ran out of battery power while the vehicle was on 
the street car tracks near his home. 

Along came a street car, the motorman not at the controls 
as his empty car swayed along toward the car barns. Bob 
jumped out of his Riker and vainly tried to flag down the 
approaching car. It crashed into his precious electric, 
damaging it irreparably. 

I had just purchased a 5 x 7 glass-plate camera with a $97 
Zeiss lens and a volute shutter. Bob asked me to photo- 
graph the wreck for the purpose of recovering damage from 
the street car company. That picture has been recently 
advertised as the granddaddy of all automobile wrecks, 
which it probably wasn’t. 

In 1901 I received my second motor car, a Winton surrey 
with two seats. Cars in those days had no windshields 
nor side doors. A leather folding top and side curtains 
served to keep out the rain. We were having a field meet 
in the oval in Schenley Park and I had taken a carload 
of our athletes in my surrey. Edgar Kaufmann and I 
were the pole vaulters. 
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Arch Williams was our star athlete. As a young boy he 
was the fastest thing on wheels, a boy bicycle racer, coached 
by the veteran, George Banker, whose father had a well- 
remembered bicycle shop at the flat-iron corner at High- 
land, Ellsworth and Center Avenues. 

Ken Clark, an older boy, hailed from the corner of Rippey 
and St. Clair Streets. He was tall and lean and had a 
prominent Adam’s apple. He played the old tin-pan piano 
at the morning devotional. Later he won fame in Princeton 
where he composed most of the songs that are a part of that 
institution to this day. 

I remember the first among us to be taken by death. It 
was in 1901, I believe, that William Morton Clair Alexander 
died. His long name has stuck in my memory these many 
years. And about that time Dick Pollard, who lived on 
Shady Avenue, was killed by the explosion of a toy cannon 
on the Fourth of July. And after we entered college, a 
fine noble lad, James McCutcheon, lost his life also in a 
fire in a fraternity house at Cornell where he heroically 
rescued some of his trapped companions. I believe Grant 
Curry was one of these. 


On June 21, 1906, another tragedy occurred, with the death of 
Judge Marcus W. Acheson, a founder of the Academy and for 
seventeen years the President of the Board of Trustees. Since 1891 
he had been President Judge of the U. S. Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals, and a biographer records of his sudden death at his home 
on Amberson Avenue: “He left no cases undecided and no judicial 
duty unperformed.” 

June had always been an important month for J udge Acheson. 
He was born June 7, 1828, and married J une 9, 1859. On June 12, 
nine days before his death, his son Marcus W. Acheson Jr. had been 
elected to membership in the corporation of Shady Side, along with 
George L. Peck, David Aiken Reed, Wallace H. Rowe, and James 
King Scott. 

Although few could have guessed it, the passing of Judge 
Acheson began the end of an era of Shady Side. It was also the 
opening of a new era, which would be difficult, but was destined in 
the end to bear great fruit. This was foreshadowed just eight days 
after the death of Judge Acheson when his son took his father’s place 
on the Board of Trustees. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


“In Weal or Woe”’ 
(1913-1919) 


Frew institutions of the age of Shady Side Academy have 
avoided some periods of crisis. Storm follows calm, winter comes 
after bright summer and golden autumn, and the changing tides of 
life whose flow had given S.S.A. its quick success were destined to 
turn. 

After some twenty-five years of steady growth, Shady Side 
Academy went into a period of decline. Although the faculty was 
still virtually at its peak when the recession began, the school fared 
badly in the competition offered by the large new free high schools, 
especially Schenley and Peabody. 

Trends had changed; the city had grown up about the Academy 
and many boys were sent away, especially for their later years, to 
eastern schools. Motion pictures and other forms of entertainment 
in fast-growing East Liberty were blamed for a lack of study. It 
was widely felt that Junior didn’t study as well at Shady Side as 
he would in the eastern prep schools, away from city distractions. 

Not only did the school fall in local esteem, but it was decaying 
from within as well. The plant was hardly adequate to the needs. 
The playing field was too small for regulation football or baseball 
and the gymnasium, once much admired, was in such a condition 
that some visiting teams even refused to play in it. An athletic 
director resigned in 1916, to go into the chicken raising business. For 
that and the next two years Shady Side did not even have a football 
team. The “News” ceased publication, giving way in 1911 to “Knick 
Knacks,” a collection of products of the faculty pens and attempts 
at student comedy, plus a few respectable jokes taken from exchange 
publications. No “Academians” can be found from this period. In 
1909 a Junior School was organized in the hope of building up 
enrollment, at least in the earlier forms; but even so it was evident 
that things were not going well. Every year was bringing an increase 
in financial deficits. 

But worst of all there came a deterioration in that very heart of 
the school, the teaching staff. During the decade beginning in 1908, 
not one new faculty member came to the Senior School who Was 
destined to serve for even ten years. During the same period eight 
long-term instructors left the school for one reason or another, and 
by the fall of 1920 only two teachers remained who had worked with 
Dr. Crabbe prior to his retirement. 

Dr. Crabbe was an educational genius, and the rapid growth 
and high standing of Shady Side had been in large measure due to 
his wise administration and progressive policies; but his hard work 
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and advancing years were beginning to tell. Unquestionably the 
additional load which followed the resignation of Dr. Sharpe also 
had a part in breaking the veteran principal down before he reached 
what should have been an age of retirement. No educator in Pitts- 
burgh was more loved or respected than Dr. Crabbe, but the hand- 
writing was on the wall. After five years of steadily declining 
fortunes, the Trustees faced the bitter necessity of pointing out that 
his strength was no longer sufficient to the work, and suggesting his 
resignation. 

Although Dr. Crabbe loved his work, he loved his school more. 
Recognizing the necessity of the move, he retired in the summer of 
1913, becoming principal emeritus (Shady Side’s top administrators 
were not designated as headmasters until 1919) with a promise that 
his salary of $4500 a year would be continued for life. 

It was a sad moment, but even the gloom of ending a life work 
could not down the bright spirit which had made him so greatly 
beloved by students and fellow workers alike. At the banquet held 
in his honor, Dr. Crabbe rose with a twinkle in his eye to remark 
that if all the fine things which had been said about him were true, 
perhaps he ought to withdraw his resignation and continue in the 
work. 

The trustees were as good as their word, paying him his full 
salary to the end, although in September 1915 the financial situation 
became so desperate that is was feared it would be necessary for 
them to reconsider this promise. 

But it was later than they thought. Dr. Crabbe, the beloved 
“Billie” of many generations of Shady Side students, died quietly 
in his sleep on October 15, 1915. 

At the time of Dr. Crabbe’s retirement in J une of 1913, Clarence 
J. Geer, long time head of the English Department at Shady Side 
Academy said of him: 

He has given Shady Side a commanding position among 
preparatory schools and an enviable reputation on the 
records of the colleges. He is recognized as a teacher of 
broad and successful experience. His fondness for boys 
and his understanding of their natures and problems have 
enabled him to exercise a wise and lasting influence on 
youth. 

Many were the well-earned tributes paid to Dr. Crabbe at the 
Memorial Service. 

Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, pastor of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church and later a corporator of S.S.A. reviewed the founding of 
the Academy and said: 

First the sons of two of his friends, and then a little group 
of twelve, and then an invitation from the men of Shady- 
side, beginning in the little red school house that still stands 
on Aiken Avenue near Fifth, with a class of sixteen and an 
additional teacher. That was in 1883 and in 1885, to meet 
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the increasing demands, the school was removed to its 
present site and incorporated as the Shady Side Academy. 


His monument is not the Shady Side Academy with its 
buildings and its grounds and its scholastic standing, but 
the young men, some of them grown to manhood, who re- 
ceived from him a spiritual momentum of life’s purpose. 
It was a work of first importance. He occupied a place of 
power. It is almost too late to begin the making of man- 
hood when a boy enters college. The bent of his life is 
made before he passes over the threshold. 


At the same service Dr. David R. Breed, who had ever been 
close to Shady Side’s development, said: 


Dr. Crabbe was a man of many gifts and accomplishments. 
While he was ever genial and companionable—full of good 
cheer and hearty humor, he never lost that beautiful dignity 
which always characterized him. His manners were courtly, 
even when he was off his guard. He was never, under any 
circumstances, other than the self-respecting Christian 
gentleman. 


As Dr. Crabbe’s successor, the trustees selected the best man at 
hand for the purpose, and one to whom perhaps more than any other 
Shady Side owes its continued existence. He was Luther Bentley 
Adams, a graduate of Brown University, who had come to Shady 
Side in 1907 as an instructor in Greek. In 1909 he had been made 
principal of the Junior School at its foundation. His appointment in 
1913 was recognized from the beginning as a temporary position, but 
one in which he did great and yeoman service. 

His duties in the Junior School were largely taken over by a 
youthful instructor who had arrived that year as an assistant, Erwin 
Warren Cole, a graduate of Cortland Normal School and later a 
student at Syracuse and Cornell Universities. 

Mr. Adams indeed was greatly in need of all the help anyone 
could give. The situation was desperate and it would have been 
easy for the thoughtless to blame all the school’s troubles on the 
new principal. 

In 1911, two years before Mr. Adams had succeeded Dr. Crabbe, 
Mr. Hench, the iron-jawed but capable professor of Latin, had re- 
signed to found a school of his own. His duties were transferred to 
William Douglas, a graduate of Brown University, who had come 
to Shady Side in 1905 to teach English and Elocution. With the 
retirement of Dr. Crabbe, the Department of Latin was strengthened 
by the employment of Edward Prince Hawes, a graduate of Shady 
Side Academy, ’04, and from Princeton four years later. A great 
exponent of classical training, Mr. Hawes taught at Shady Side 
for nine years and was easily the outstanding man of all those added 
to the Academy’s faculty during the difficult years. Also in 1913 
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Luther Bentley Adams, A.B. 
Principal, 1913-1919 
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Orville M. Ott, a graduate of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg 
and of Syracuse University, began a six-year term as teacher of 
Latin. z 

Even the students could see how things were going, R. L. 
Bollinger, ’16, recalls: 


After the change of principals, the old character of the 
school seemed to have deteriorated as several of the pro- 
fessors either retired from the school or moved elsewhere. 
Discipline and scholarship both suffered and I know at that 
time many of my younger friends who had intended to go 
to Shady Side went elsewhere. 


Throughout almost this whole period it was the aging professors 
who were outstanding. | 

In other respects too, things were wavering. Lucian R. Henry, 
"15; says: 


I attended school in the old brick building at Ellsworth 
and Morewood Avenue. The student body then consisted 
of about 160 in the Senior School and fifty in the Junior 
School, all at the same place. Next to the school was the 
athletic field, which is now the Pitt football team’s practice 
field. It is well sodded today, but in my time it was sunk 
about ten feet below the sidewalk level with no sod at all. 
It was a sea of mud when it rained and as hard as concrete 
when dry. Occasionally, during excessively cold spells in 
the winter, they used to flood it, and then use it for ice 
skating. 

Our greatest athletic heroes were Curley Wolk and the 
late Dr. Joe Matson, who was an exceptionally fine all- 
round athlete. 

Soccer, which I notice Shady Side now plays in league 
competition, was first introduced about 1913 by Henry H. 
Reinhardt, the physical director, a graduate of Springfield 
College, who also coached the basketball and track teams. 
He formed an interclass league among the upper four forms, 
and soccer became quite popular, especially among those 
among us not husky enough for football. 

Incidentally, the football team in my senior year set an 
undistinguished record by losing all their games. We did, 
however, win a track championship the following spring, so 
all was not lost. : 


In the fall of 1914 the Academy had initiated a new coaching 
policy, abandoning the prior practice of hiring full-time coaches, in 
favor of employing instructors in the school as coaches. B. M. 
Hermann came to the school to teach history and coach football. 

With the exception of the 1915 track team, which won the 
Western Pennsylvania Championship and_ stood first locally, 
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athletics in the years from 1915 through 1919 lost their former 
strength. Because of the national wartime situation and the need 
for young men, enrollment was generally low in Shady Side as in 
other preparatory schools. Interest in athletics waned. Principal 
Luther B. Adams explained another reason for the decline of Shady 
Side athletics in the 1916 report to the Trustees: 


Our athletic situation is one of the real problems with 
which we must grapple. With the increase in the size of 
the high schools and the attention that these high schools 
are giving to athletics, it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for Shady Side to compete successfully with these teams. 


The combination of these factors chiefly resulted in the virtual 
elimination of competition against other schools from 1917 to 1919. 

During this sad period, however, there was one bright spot, 
when Shady Side’s 1915 track team nosed out Meadville to win first 
place in the third annual Allegheny College Interscholastic Meet. 
Verner and Spencer broke records in the mile and half-mile, and won 
second places in the 100, 220, high hurdles and high jump. Speer 
ran away with the quarter-mile and jumped 20 feet 2 inches, rolling 
up eight points. But such moments of glory were all too rare. 

Although students and perhaps others may have connected the 
school’s decline with the change of principals, the trustees knew the 
real truth. Mr. Adams had been selected with full knowledge of the 
difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory solution. The appreciation 
of his loyal and unselfish attempts to help in the problem is clearly 
evident in the records of the Board. His desire to cooperate in 
securing a new country location with a completely new set-up called 
forth from the trustees and corporators the fullest kind of praise 
and gratitude. 

Mr. Adams saw clearly that the times had changed; he pleaded 
and worked for the new type of school to which more and more of the 
eastern preparatory schools had already begun to conform. He 
visited other cities, studied similar problems, proposed questions and 
suggested solutions—all to one effect: a new Shady Side, entirely 
removed from city life, with a new impetus, a new and up-to-date 
approach to secondary education. Luther Adams was a kind of 
Shady Side Moses, trying to lead the Academy to a promised land 
——a new country day and boarding school. 

Along with other difficulties—and partly because of them— 
financial embarrassment was growing more and more severe. Gone 
was the day of quick, easy fortunes in Pittsburgh, and with it the 
day when a deficit could be easily brushed aside by appealing to 
Henry Clay Frick, or any one of several other wealthy members of 
the Corporation. Money had to be raised by real sacrificial giving, 
and campaigns such as that in which Thomas M. Rees, 04, waxed 
poetic with a Virgilian parody, which ended: 
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Now S.S.A.’s no sleazy boat. 

She’s neat and trim, keeps well afloat. 

Let’s pay our obol* while we’re living 

And give a boost to alumni Siving. 

(*Coin paid to Charon for ferrying souls 
across the River Styx) 


On which Parker Berg, ’31, later noted: “So this is Virgil! Now 
I am sorry I stopped with Cicero!” 

To make matters more difficult, Henry A. Breed, who had been 
secretary and treasurer of Shady Side Academy since June 14, 1887, 
had resigned the post at the same time that Dr. Crabbe retired. He 
had performed a great work. Fred C. Shobert and Hallock C. 
Sherrard in succession did the best they could in the post, but found 
it extremely difficult to balance the budget. 

Another great loss came to the school on June 18, 1914, with 
the death of Judge John M. Kennedy, who had been president of 
the Board of Trustees since Judge Acheson died in 1906. He passed 
away in his sleep in his eighty-first year. Only nine days previously 
Judge Kennedy had presided at a Board meeting. He was an 
original corporator and trustee of the school, and three of his sons 
had graduated there. 

“He was most loyal to Shady Side, both as trustee and patron,” 
said a Board Resolution. ‘Judge Kennedy brought to the Board his 
good judgment and shrewd business sense, and the financial success 
of the institution is largely due to his sound counsel.” 

About the same time, Shady Side’s faculty suffered a further 
loss in the retirement of two more of its veteran staff members, 
Arthur Siviter, professor of mathematics, and Wallace L. Bonham, 
professor of elocution. Both had been at the school for eleven years, 
since 1903. 

Again, three years later, Shady Side met another double blow 
in the resignation of William Douglas, for twelve years a member of 
the faculty, and William Z. “Zeke” Morrison, who for twenty-eight 
years had headed successively the departments of mathematics and 
science. The same year, Mr. Sherrard, who had been at Shady Side 
in varying capacities since 1897, resigned to enter law, but became a 
member of the Corporation. 

Mr. Morrison’s departure, partly on account of his health, hit 
Shady Side heavily, for he had been one of its great figures. He 
retired to a farm in Ohio, although later after his health improved 
he became principal of Oberlin High School. Of him, at this period, 
Dr. Gage said: 


I have always regarded him as one of the greatest teachers 
of boys that I ever knew, and have never been reconciled to 
his leaving Shady Side Academy. He had just the kind of 
masculine grip that a boy needs to feel on his collar when 
he gets about so far along. 
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Though Shady Side had fallen on difficult days, it still had 
many outstanding students. Lucien Henry, ’15, recalls: 


Attending school at the same time that I was, but not nec- 
essarily in the same class were several boys, well-known 
names in the city today, such as Dick Mellon, Alan Scaife, 
Albert Burchfield, Nathaniel Spear, James and Henry 
Fownes, Edward Lou Klingelhofer, Stanley and Alan Rine- 
hart, the late Sam Dreyfuss, Jr., the late John F. Casey, Jr. 
and Phil Binney, who was shot down while flying for the 
Lafayette Escadrille in the war “‘to make the world safe for 
democracy.” 


And James McCutcheon, 16, adds: 


I recall a boy who went to Shady Side Academy who was 
loved and admired by everyone. His name was Livingston 
Rodgers and he probably graduated in 1918. He was a 
tall, dark, curly-haired boy who was very handsome and 
intelligent and probably the greatest quarterback that 
Shady Side Academy ever had. He was a superb field 
general and drop kicker. 

In his senior year, as I recall, Shady Side Academy 
played and beat Central High School. This was our big 
game and the outstanding stars were “Liv” Rodgers and 
“Curley” Wolk. The game was played at Forbes Field. 
Liv went to Princeton for a short time where he was famous 
for his drop kicking. 


For the students, life went on much as usual, despite the troubles 
of the school, faculty and trustees. Robert J. Frank, ’16, remembers: 


Most of us envied “Mike” Benedum’s son because of his 
chain drive car, which he drove to school. Of course all of 
us wanted cars in those days! Incidentally young (Claude) 
Benedum was killed in England during World War I. He 
was a flyer. Then there is Nathaniel Spear who made small 
but finely drawn works of art for the school paper. I think 
it was a monthly at that time. 


Periodically, about once a month, a lecturer spoke to the 
entire student body in Lecture Hall. During one of the 
visits of Billy Sunday, the evangelist, to Pittsburgh, his 
right hand man, I think the name was Rodeheaver, spoke to 
the boys on the general subject of sex! Incidentally, 
Sunday’s enormous tent was pitched on the square now 
occupied by the Cathedral of Learning. This name by the 
way was suggested by my Father, who was very active in 
the raising of funds for the building, shortly before he 
passed away. 


H. Houghton Phillips, 18, and others recall how Dave Herron, 
"14, who was later to beat Bobby Jones for the National amateur 
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golf championship, practiced his shots on the campus during every 
noon hour. 

How completely the idea of a new type school had permeated 
the thinking of all concerned is shown in an after-holidays English 
paper turned in January 15, 1917, and still treasured by the writer, 
Leonard Henry Holder, ’18: 


THE CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


Santa lifted a red bag from the sleigh and mounted the 
platform. He then gave out the sweaters to Powell’s soccer 
team, who had won the soccer championship. Afterwards, 
he reached into the bag, brought out a large present wrap- 
ped in tissue paper and labeled “School Spirit,” and gave it 
to Liv Rodgers. Other presents were a doll to Russell, a 
telephone to Scaife, a commencement speaker to Ahlers, 
and a matchholder to W. Holder. 

To the teachers he gave a tool set to Mr. Morrison for the 
purpose of teaching Geometry, a notebook to Dr. Gage, a 
G.O.P. elephant to Mr. Douglas, a pair of pugilists to Mr. 
Sloan, and last of all a country day school to Mr. Adams. 


Towards the achievement of a new country school, Mr. Adams 
was bending every effort. At his insistence the Conference of Head- 
masters of Country Day Schools was held in Pittsburgh with Shady 
S'de as host in November 1915. This gave impetus to the plan 
which Mr. Adams repeatedly urged upon the Board, of moving the 
Academy to the country. Visiting headmasters told the trustees 
on that occasion that their only obstacle would be a financial one; 
that transportation, which had seemed to loom so large, would be the 
least of their problems. A number of the visitors were driven over 
the countryside and recommended the Fox Chapel district, to which 
the school moved some years later. 

Plans were undertaken in 1916 to go ahead and move to Fox 
Chapel. Wallace Rowe, a corporator since 1906 and a trustee since 
1914, bought three farms totaling about 130 acres, and planned to 
present them to the school, on condition that $500,000 be raised to 
carry out the project of building a new school plant. But just as 
things seemed ready for action, the threat of war rose to a peak, and 
within a few months, the United States was involved. 

In all, 297 Shady Siders took part in the conflict. The first to 
die, on the Mexican border in 1916, was Christopher M. Anderson 
of the Class of 1900. The other gold stars of the conflict represent 
John B. Atwood, ’00; Clinton I. Sutton, 07; Joseph M. Duff, Jr., ’08; 
Percy H. Preston, ’09; Clarence C. Kahle, a former track Stata: 
Joseph G. Trees, ’14; Philip Binney, 15; and Claude Benedum, ’18. 

Time and difficulties had dragged on for so long that even Mr. 
Adams, along with many others, began to be despondent. In 1917 
the principal asked to be relieved of his duties and a successor ap- 
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Marcus W. Acheson, Jr. 
“One courageous trustee” 


pointed. Restlessness among the faculty and student body in- 
creased. Trustees, supporters and friends of the Academy were 
giving up hope. 

So serious was the emotional disturbance that one member of 
the Class of 1917 wrote four decades later in response to a query as 
to his memories: “Sorry sir, I have nothing to contribute. I have 
spent almost forty years forgetting there ever was such a place as 
S.S.A.” 

That year the enrollment had dropped by fifty boys. The 
Trustees, hearing one discouraging report after another, decided 
they would not make good any more deficits. It was actually voted 
to close the school in June, sell the property and distribute the 
assets. 

But there was one courageous trustee who wouldn’t give up, and 
almost single-handedly saved Shady Side Academy for the future. 
He was Marcus W. Acheson, Jr., an alumnus of 1890, whose father 
had been one of the founders and the second president of the school’s 
Board of Trustees. 

With no question of doubt or hesitation, Acheson pleaded 
urgently for continuing the school. His arguments fell on deaf ears. 
Finally, in desperation, he made this proposition: if the Board would 
give him twenty-four hours he would secure guarantors to pay off 
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the debt and assure $10,000 a year to pay off deficits for 1917-18, 
1918-19 and 1919-20. 

The other trustees laughed at him, but said he could go ahead 
if he wanted to, and they would hold up the final decision until he 
found how futile it was to keep on. One, Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, 
’89, joined him in a “Committee of Two” in what they afterwards 
agreed was the hardest work they had ever done. 

Only ten minutes remained before the deadline when Mr. Ache- 
son secured the last contribution towards the $10,000 guarantee. The 
guarantors signed legal papers agreeing to meet any deficit up to 
the amount set by the trustees. The names of those who signed were: 
Andrew W. Mellon, John R. McCune, ’88, James H. Lockhart, Dr. 
Edwards, Mr. Acheson, E. H. J ennings, Edward V. Babcock, James 
A. Callery, David Glenn Stewart, George H. Flinn and E. W. 
Mudge. That was the turning-point in the history of Shady Side 
Academy. The Board agreed to go on, but made several conditions: 
there must be an enlarged Board of Trustees, a new headmaster, and 
a definite attempt to get the school out of the city. 

Since the board was not yet ready to choose a successor, Mr. 
Adams was asked to serve as principal for one additional year, and 
he continued to serve through the 1918-1919 session. 

That year Ellsworth L. Sherwood, for seventeen years a strong 
science teacher and for eleven in charge of the department, resigned 
from his position. 

But a brighter day was beginning to dawn. To take his place 
came Merle Meredith Alexander, a tower of strength to the school, 
and for almost a quarter century beginning in 1930 the Dean of 
Shady Side. Also arriving soon after the Armistice of 1918 was 
Charles Pentz Shriver, destined to serve out almost forty years as a 
professor of mathematics. 

Outside of the faculty another man was beginning to take an 
even greater part in the school’s affairs. He was Don R. Conner, 
a native of Chambersburg and graduate of Duff’s Business College, 
who came to S.S.A. as an office assistant and as early as 1915 
became secretary and business manager. On Mr. Sherrard’s resigna- 
tion as Board Secretary and Treasurer in 1917, Mr. Conner took 
on the duties and responsibilities of those positions, along with other 
business matters. He served the school for more than a quarter 
century. 


Of him his colleagues said in words inscribed in the Library: 


DON R. CONNER 
Who Loved SSA 
And worked for the Academy with untiring zeal. 
1915 to 1943 
Faculty 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


“And When at Last I Leave”’ 
(1919-1922) 


W HEN Marcus W. Acheson, Jr. had won his twenty-four-hour 
fight for the continued life of Shady Side Academy, there had been 
certain conditions attached by the trustees: there must be so great 
an enlargement as to constitute virtually a new Board of Trustees; 
there must be a new headmaster, and a definite attempt to get the 
school out of the city and convert it to a country day school. 

On January 10, 1917, the Board added to its number fourteen 
new members, including a considerable sprinkling of alumni and a 
well-chosen mingling of younger and older men. 

The group included: John R. McCune, ’88; Dr. A. C. Blair; 
Charles E. Dickson; E. H. Jennings, 09; James H. Lockhart; John 
W. Chalfant, 93, who had served for two years near the turn of the 
century as Secretary of the Faculty; Howard Heinz, 96; Charles L. 
Flaccus, Jr., 03; J. H. Hillman, Jr., 02; Francis B. Nimick, Jr., ’09; 
Augustus K. Oliver, 98; Thomas A. McGinley, 798; C. E. Beeson; 
and J. V. Scaife, one of the original students at the preliminary 
classes in old Allegheny. Continuing to serve from the former board 
were Mr. Acheson, Wallace H. Rowe, D. G. Stewart, James R. 
Sterrett, J. J. Miller, J. J. Turner, Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, Dr. 
Ogden M. Edwards, Jr., and Dr. David D. Kennedy. 

Mr. Rowe, President of Pittsburgh Steel Company, who had 
purchased land for the new country school project, began to fail 
in health, and died on February 1, 1919. 

Six days later the Board met and adopted a resolution which 
stated: 


Mr. Rowe was deeply interested in education, and to 
Shady Side Academy he devoted a large share of that in- 
terest. When, prior to the Country’s entry into the War and 
the ensuing embargo on all other enterprises, the project of 
a Country Day School was under consideration, it was Mr. 
Rowe who gave most freely of his time and thought to 
getting the Senior School out into the country. 

The Board of Trustees records its appreciation of Mr. 
Rowe’s counsel and devotion and its sense of loss of his 
presence. 


After Mr. Rowe’s death it was discovered that during his long 
illness he had failed to make any mention in his will of the property 
which he had intended to give to the school. Mrs. Rowe recognized 
his intention, however, and in the following June promised to deed 
the property as a gift to Shady Side Academy, “in my husband’s 
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ROWE HALL 


Named in memory of Wallace Rowe, Trustee of S.S.A., 


who had great foresight in the development of the Country 
School. 


memory, and as my subscription, and in consideration of subscrip- 
tions by others and of the Academy’s endeavors on or before January 
1, 1921, to obtain such other subscriptions, do agree to deed or cause 
to be deeded to Shady Side Academy the above mentioned one 
hundred twenty-five (125) acre tract of land as soon as and 
PROVIDED, on or before January 1st, 1921, Shady Side Academy 
secures in addition to my subscription cash or bona fide subscriptions 
for the Academy together aggregating at least the sum of five 
hundred thousand ($500,000) dollars and payable not later than 
December 31st, 1921.” 

The Board may have become a little uncertain about the move, 
for the gift was not formally accepted until September 19, 1919. 

Prior to this David G. Stewart, head of the Board of Trustees 
for five years, had resigned the presidency, but remained as a mem- 
ber. Augustus K. Oliver, an industrialist and newspaper owner, was 
elected in his place. Mr. Acheson was chosen vice-president. April 
11, 1919, two additional members were named, Frank A. McCune, 
90, and William Larimer Mellon. 
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HAROLD ADIN NOMER, A.M. 
Headmaster 1919 to 1937 





After some search, a committee headed by Mr. Acheson found 
the man they wanted for the new headmaster, the title being changed 
from principal that year. On April 10, 1919, they offered the 
position to Harold Adin Nomer, an experienced master in English 
at the Lawrenceville School, where he was nearing the end of his 
‘tenth year on the faculty. The trustees formally elected him to the 
position in May, and he agreed to enter on his duties in July, 
moving to Pittsburgh as soon as the school term at Lawrenceville 
was concluded. 

“Little did I know what I was in for,’ Mr. Nomer said after- 
wards. “First of all, there must be some house in Pittsburgh to go 
to, and this was 1919, a time of housing shortage which seemed fully 
as bad as the emergency after the second World War.” 

Again Marcus Acheson rose to the occasion. He and J ohn 
Chalfant found a house on Baum Boulevard which would be avail- 
able at the beginning of September. 

“John Chalfant was perhaps my best friend among the trust- 
ees,” Mr. Nomer said later. “He was one of the most warm-hearted 
men I have known, always looking for ways to be helpful. Next to 
Mr. Chalfant, Mare Acheson was the trustee whom I knew best and 
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found most helpful when I was faced with difficult problems. To 
most I suppose he seemed aloof and austere, but his lifelong and 
deeply-felt interest in Shady Side drew us tggether on many occas- 
ions. 

“One of the first trustees I met when I went to Pittsburgh was 
Mr. C. E. Beeson, an officer of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, who 
lived on Morewood Avenue almost opposite the old Academy. He 
and Mrs. Beeson were most friendly and ready with help and advice 
when problems arose. Furthermore, Mrs. Beeson was related to 
Wallace Rowe, who until his untimely death served as a trustee of 
S.S.A. and was deeply interested to see it made a country school, 
away from the growing distractions of East Liberty. Mr. Beeson 
felt sure that Mrs. Rowe and the other heirs would carry out her 
husband’s wishes, and it was he who conducted the negotiations with 
the desired results. Mr. Beeson was made chairman of the building 
committee of the trustees.” 

Mr. Nomer began work briskly and at once, considering every 
angle of the school’s need. 

To arouse the waning Shady Side spirit he secured Captain 
William A. Palmer, a Yale graduate, as physical director, and began 
an immediate revival of athletics. 

An important event of 1920 was the banquet honoring Alfred C. 
Dickey on the completion of his twenty-fifth year of teaching math- 
ematics at Shady Side. But there were losses, too, during this year. 

Dr. Gage’s failing eyesight forced him to retire in 1920 after 
teaching modern languages at the Academy for twenty-seven years. 
The news brought scores of letters from friends and alumni lamenting 
the event. Now only Geer and Dickey remained of all that im- 
pressive faculty which had been built up in the Golden Days under 
Dr. Crabbe. 

Another loss was the death of Hal John York, a Colgate gradu- 
ate who had taught English at Shady Side since 1914 and for the 
last two years headed the department. As a result of sickness while 
he was in college, Mr. York’s heart was weakened, and it was still 
further affected in the winter of 1918-1919 by influenza. He was a 
partial invalid until his death March 25, 1920. 

To meet the rising interest in science, Mr. Nomer arranged for 
the purchase of new apparatus for the teaching of chemistry and 
physics. He proposed the use of the honor system on a voluntary 
basis, and in December it was adopted by the Sixth and Fifth forms 
by unanimous vote. To admininister it he set up a Student Council 
of six members, including the presidents of the two top forms, two 
boys elected by the school at large, and two elected by the masters. 
In addition to points of honor, the Council took as its object the 
furtherance of the Academy’s welfare in every line of activity. It 
supervised all organizations and publications and acted as a medi- 
ator between masters and boys, receiving and making suggestions on 
behalf of either faculty or students. 
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Mr. Nomer organized a Dramatic Club and on February 29, 
1920, it presented its first production, Moliere’s “The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself.” It was staged with great success in the Twentieth 
Century Club before an audience of about three hundred. 

John Kennedy Beeson, ’24, son of C. E. Beeson and since 1956 
president of Shady Side’s Board of Trustees, took the part of 
Lucinde, and Samuel B. Casey, °22, later a corporator and now an 
honorary trustee, that of Lucas. 

To revive the Alumni Association, Mr. Nomer sent out question- 
naires to more than 2,000 Shady Side graduates—all whose addresses 
could be found or guessed at—and received over 900 replies. On 
February 12 the Board of Trustees gave an alumni dinner at the 
Pittsburgh Club, and 228 attended, including the Rev. Charles L. 
Chalfant, ’85, a graduate of the Academy’s first class. Mr. Oliver 
acted as toastmaster, and he and other speakers urged immediate 
action on the move to the country. The speakers included Mr. 
Acheson, “Cap” Palmer and Mr. Nomer. Lantern slides of old 
scenes and of the new location were shown, and at each table was a 
set of forty-five prints of old teams, magazine boards and faculty 
groups. At each place was a four-page leaflet giving concise reasons 
for the proposed move of the Academy to the country site “beyond 
Aspinwall.”” On the back was a ground plan of the new buildings 
and athletic fields as prepared by the architects. The prospectus 
stated: 


The Senior School is to be moved out to the country. 


I 


The best authorities agree that, in order that the school 
itself shall be sufficient for the boys, it must be away from 
the distractions of the modern City. This is the experience 
in Baltimore, Minneapolis, Buffalo, and has long been 
known and understood in New England. 

We want Pittsburgh to have the best Country School in 
America. 


The underlying ideas of the Country School may be thus 
stated,— 
1. Pure air, fresh milk, vegetables from one’s own 
garden. 
2. Plenty of land—we have 125 acres—with ample 
room for three or four playing fields, an out-door swim- 
ming pool in summer, skating and toboganning in 
winter. Our site next to the Pittsburgh Field Club in 
O’Hara Township, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
on the improved county road, lends itself to all these 
ends. The site is ideal. 


3. The school is far enough away from the lure of the 
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movies and East Liberty, and the dust and danger of 
the modern city street. Give the boy a chance, and he 
will choose the country instead of the movie every time. 
4. This plan means supervised study as well as 
supervised play. 

5. Last, but not least, the touch with home is not lost, 
as must be the case with the Pittsburgh boy sent to the 
eastern boarding school. To reach us they will not 
have to go through either New York or Boston. 


To carry out the above program, we plan to meet the 
varying requirements of different patrons, namely,— 


1. Have School busses gather up the boys in the 
Shadyside district every morning and take them to 
School, and get them home by six o’clock every night. 
The School is within easy motoring distance of the 
heart of the Shadyside district in twenty-five minutes. 
Boys from Sewickley and Allegheny can be taken care 
of by motor bus from the Aspinwall Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


2. Provision will be made for week-end boys, who will 
be taken by the School’s busses to school on Monday 
morning and be brought home again on Friday night 
(or Saturday morning) with Monday’s lessons learned. 


3. As non-resident patronage may require, there will 
be provision for regular boarders. The thought, how- 
ever, in all instances, is not to have dormitories, but 
to have the cottage life presided over by masters, as for 
example at Lawrenceville School. The School itself 
will be in a separate building. 

Everybody will come to school, all pupils alike and on 
the same footing. 


II 


The Trustees of Shady Side Academy are well satisfied 
that the boys of the Junior School ought to continue to be 
taken care of in Shadyside, and propose, when the Senior 
School is moved to the country, to install the Junior School 
in the present Senior School building on the property on 
Morewood Avenue, running from Ellsworth Avenue to Bay- 
ard Street. We believe that there is a field for a Junior 
School in Shadyside for small boys, and believe that such 
a school for well over one hundred boys is needed. 'The plan 
as a part of the entire scheme is to renovate the present 
plant, particularly the playing field, and make them both 
attractive and modern. Of course, details are subject to 
modification as experience may demand. 
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III 


For these purposes, and in order to make certain that 
Shady Side Academy shall not only be out of debt, but will 
be able to stay out of debt, we plan to raise about 
$2,000,000. This will give the School an endowment, and 
ought, we believe, to enable us to make expenses on a tuition 
which will be within the reach of all who have been accus- 
tomed to patronize Shady Side Academy. 

The School is and will continue to be non-denominational. 


IV 


It is our opinion that this project deserves our hearty 
financial support and should appeal not only to the present 
and prospective patrons of Shady Side Academy, both 
Senior School and Junior School, and to the many hun- 
dreds of its alumni, but ought to appeal to all generously 
inclined people in the metropolitan district of Pittsburgh 
who are interested in the education of boys in the effi- 
ciency and good name of Pittsburgh. 


These and other arguments for the move were published in a 
hundred-page catalog of alumni and former students issued in June 
1920 to all alumni: 

“The city private schools for boys cannot get along any more, 
what with the competition of the free modern high school and the 
disadvantages of city environed life,” it urged. 

“Shady Side Academy’s experience is thus common. Yet the 
private school has real advantages,—the small class—the men 
teachers—the freedom from co-education. This particular school 
has a large alumni and a not-unworthy past, and even today as a 
teacher of youth it is basically sound and doing good work, albeit at 
a steady financial loss. 

“The solution—proved elsewhere—is to move to country acces- 
sible by motor to town. The Country School can have all the ad- 
vantages of the eastern boarding school coupled with life in the 
real country, the touch with home not lost.” 

After detailing the plans for the new school, the bulletin 
urged, “The all-important thing is to raise the money and make a 
start. Then when conditions will permit, the school plant can be 
rapidly completed. Mrs. Rowe’s offer of the land is contingent upon 
the raising of at least $500,000 within a limited period. Only a few 
months remain of the time set. It is of vital importance that the 
condition be fulfilled in order that Mrs. Rowe’s splendid gift may 
be secured to the Academy.” 

The time had arrived, but business conditions were not auspi- 
cious for rasing the money needed, and little was done. At length, 
in the early spring of 1921, Mr. Nomer became discouraged about the 
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prospects for a country school and went to Mr. Acheson with his 
concern and disappointment. 

“He said it had been difficult to arouse the Board to action,” 
Mr. Nomer recalled later. bi 

“Tt looked as though something spectacular would have to be 
done. And then he proposed that he and I go out and raise a 
considerable sum of money and return to the Board with the propo- 
sition that they at once have plans made by architects, brochures 
prepared, and a campaign put on for the necessary funds. 

“For three months Mr. Acheson and I went out every evening 
except Saturday and Sunday and called on prospective donors. It 
was then that I learned to know him best. Between calls as I drove 
the car from place to place, we discussed many subjects, education, 
politics, economics, religion. It was a thrilling experience, and I 
found Mr. Acheson to be a deep thinker, a warm-hearted friend, 
and a man with a sense of humor which few would suspect. He was 
most persistent, he knew Pittsburgh and Pittsburghers, and we 
received $160,000 in pledges and checks. That brought the desired 
result.” 

Because the time specified in Mrs. Rowe’s agreement for 
raising the money had passed, they asked her to suspend this re- 
quirement and present the property without any strings attached. 
She not only did this, but herself made a large additional cash gift 
towards the building of Rowe Hall. Heartened by these events, a 
committee of one hundred was formed and quickly raised more than 
$1,000,000. 

When the preliminary fund campaign was under way, it was 
felt important to get Andrew W. Mellon’s approval and backing. 
President Oliver made an appointment for himself and Mr. Nomer; 
Mr. Mellon listened attentively to them as the new headmaster out- 
lined the advantages of a country day school. “The plans sound 
good,” he said. ‘Had there been such a school earlier I would have 
sent Paul there instead of to Choate. I will give $20,000, and my 
brother R. B. will give $20,000, and when you need more, come 
back.” 

W. L. Mellon, although so busy he frequently was unable to 
attend meetings of the Board of Trustees, was also helpful and 
open-handed with Shady Side. At one memorable meeting he 
remarked casually after business was concluded, “I have a check here 
for $25,000 which I will turn over to the general fund.” 

The campaign was completed in June, 1921, and on the thir- 
teenth of that month the Board resolved: 


“That the corporate body of Shady Side Academy record 
their deep sense of appreciation of the splendidly effective 
work of Mr. John R. McCune, Chairman of the Committee 
of One Hundred; Mr. A. W. Thompson, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; Mr. A. K. Oliver, President of the 
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Board of Trustees; and Mr. James C. Chaplin, Treasurer 
of the Shady Side Academy Campaign Fund, in success- 
fully preparing for and conducting the Shady Side Country 
School Development, without whom the drive just finished 
could never have been brought to its remarkably success- 
ful conclusion.” 


Mr. McCune had declined membership on the Board of Trust- 
ees. But no one in whatever capacity could have been more tireless 
in work for Shady Side Academy. 

Throughout the years Mr. McCune’s family has continued its 
loyal support of the Academy, and their contributions, both in 
guidance and in material things, have done much toward making 
Shady Side the fine school that it is today. 

The three years from 1919 until 1922 were monumental ones in 
the history of athletics at Shady Side, just as they were in the history 
of the Academy as a whole. The significance of those years, however, 
is to be found elsewhere than in the greatness of individual athletes, 
teams or records which usually lend athletic prestige to institutions. 
Indeed, in terms of the number of exceptional athletes and victorious 
teams, the years immediately subsequent to the First World War 
were anything but banner years. 

The significance of those years lies rather in the advent on the 
Shady Side scene in the fall of 1919 of William Arnold Palmer, 
whose name was to become inseparably linked with the victories 
and achievements of the school in athletics for over thirty years. 

When “Cap” Palmer arrived at Shady Side, there were but 
three varsity sports, and he also taught health, hygiene and 
physiology; student interest in sports was not enthusiastic; the pro- 
gram for the younger Academy boys was not fully developed; and 
for more than a decade the quality of the teams had not generally 
been up to par. 

Thirty-four years later, in the year of Captain Palmer’s retire- 
ment, the school boasted ten varsity sports, a fully-coordinated 
sub-varsity and intramural athletic program, participation in a five- 
school Inter-State Preparatory School League, and an enviable com- 
petitive record in all sports. The establishment of this vast athletic 
system had been accomplished largely through his industry, energy, 
and imagination. 

“Cap” Palmer supplemented the more obvious contributions 
already briefly mentioned by instilling in Shady Side athletes and 
athletics not only the competitive will to win but an ability to 
assume victory graciously and defeat courageously. He has left a 
legacy of which Shady Side can well be proud. 

Despite the absence of an enviable string of victories and 
unforgettable teams between 1919 and 1922, an unmistakable and 
momentous change came over athletics. The 1920 “Academian” 
summarized the 1919 football season: “After a lapse of several years, 
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Shady Side recovered itself and put onto the field an aggregation 
which, if it was not successful, was at least ambitious and 
aggressive.” 

The most important area of change came in the renewed interest 
and participation by the entire student body. Cap’s realization 
that the 14 and 15-year-old boys who are encouraged to play on the 
sub-varsity teams of one year develop into the varsity stars in the 
years to follow was soon to pay handsome dividends, and to continue 
to do so throughout his years at Shady Side. A later alumnus, 
Stewart H. Steffey, ’37, recalls that Cap has a great knack for finding 
that each lad had “just the right build’ for whatever position Cap 
needed to fill, whether a miler on the track team, a 130-pound 
wrestler or a third baseman. 

In the spring of 1921 Captain Palmer generated keen interest 
in and reorganized a track team at the Academy. Football showed 
the effect of his coaching ability as early as the fall of 1921, Shady 
Side winning six out of seven games and compiling 261 points to 
but 10 for the opponents. A notable improvement came too in 
basketball when in the winter of 1921-22 the team won the champion- 
ship of Section Two of the W.P.I.A.L. and ran up an impressive 11-8 
record. Thus by the last year at the old school Shady Side athletics 
had definitely begun a revival. 

The waiting period for the move to Fox Chapel may have 
seemed long, but school spirit was building up, and those who at- 
tended during those years have been grateful for the experience ever 
since. William M. Campbell, ’21, says: 


During my whole school and university exposure I had 
the fortune to sit under only six men whose influence is still 
felt today. Three of the six were at Shady Side—Dickey, 
Hawes and Alexander. The other three, whom I encounter- 
ed later, were Edwin Grant Conklin, Quiller-Couch and 
Michaud. In my memories and in my present judgment the 
first three do not suffer by comparison with the last. What 
they had in common was not, perhaps, scholarship—but 
rather the ability to get you off the ground and set you 
a-questing on your own wings. 


The first three buildings for the new campus were designed by 
E. P. Mellon, who had graduated at Shady Side in 1894. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Rowe believed the school should be on 
the western slope of the Hanlin farm, overlooking what is now the 
school’s golf course, but when it came to building, the trustees felt 
that the highest ground, namely the upper part of the Prager farm, 
would provide the better site. From this point the buildings would 
be in plain view from two valleys and particularly from the brick 
roads which form the direct approach route. 

Ground was broken in February 1922, and the cornerstone of 
Rowe Hall was laid with appropriate ceremonies on May 22, but 
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things were scarcely ready for the opening of school even after it 
was postponed until October. Although there was a kitchen in the 
basement locker room of Rowe Hall and a dining room in the tem- 
porary Chapel, the faculty were forced to cook their dinner the 
night before the opening over an open fire behind the Headmaster’s 
apartment in Ellsworth House. 

The move to the country is vividly described by Mr. Nomer: 


In late August not one of the five buildings was completed. 
Sixty-five boarding students had been accepted and the 
resident faculty appointed. Overtime work was instituted; 
the contractor was pushed hard. In September letters went 
out announcing that the opening of the Academy would be 
postponed to October 10. Then, as Julius Caesar said, 
“Everything had to be done at once.” Furniture and equip- 
ment arrived and was placed wherever it would hamper 
the workmen least. The recitation building and one dormi- 
tory were enclosed. A second dormitory, the power house, 
and a temporary gymnasium were in their initial stages. 
There was no top-soil and western Pennsylvania sub-soil is 
shaly, which in wet weather is as slippery as ice and far 
more unpleasant when you fall down on it. Boards were 
laid on the ground between buildings. A log and cinder 
road led up the hill from the highway (Fox Chapel Road). 
Five wells were drilled: three of them produced just enough 
water for us to get by with. The building of the 25,000 
gallon water tank was interrupted by a strike, settled two 
weeks later, but at much greater cost. 

Inside the two buildings it was a madhouse. A temporary 
kitchen and dining room were set up in the cellar of the 
main building (Rowe Hall). In the attic, beds were placed 
to make it a dormitory. The cellar of the dormitory (Ells- 
worth House) became an improvised chapel and its attic a 
dormitory with wooden-partitioned cubicles. Radiators 
were not in place, but a dozen were assembled in the 
entrance hall and hooked up to a broken steam shovel in 
front of the door. Two beds and two chiffoniers were placed 
in each room meant for one student. We announced we 
were ready to open on Monday, October 10, and that 
parents might bring their sons Sunday afternoon to get 
them settled. 


Just to add further to the worries, one parent—an in- 
fluential Pittsburgher and a large contributor to the building 
fund—wrote back that he was astounded at our announce- 
ment; he thought he was “dealing with God-fearing men,” 
whereas we were inviting parents “to desecrate the Sab- 
bath.” A hurried meeting with trustees set the opening 
one day later, and a second letter went out so stating. 
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The program to give Shady Side new vigor included more than 
merely moving to the country. With the arrival of Dean Alexander 
and Mr. Shriver during the last year of Mr. Adams’ administration, 
the faculty had been definitely looking up. 

For the first year in Fox Chapel, Mr. Nomer persuaded two 
able men with experience as housemasters at Lawrenceville to come 
to Shady Side in order to head up the new house system. They 
were F. A. McCollum, who was to teach Latin at Shady Side for 
seventeen years, and George S. Barnum, who taught French for 
three. 

Mr. McCollum was a rough and ready Scotsman, brusque and 
outspoken to the point of danger, but loved and admired by his 
boys and colleagues as few have been before him or since. He was 
the first housemaster of Morewood and founded the Sargon Society. 
He loved life, he worked hard, traveled widely, and enjoyed almost 
every game and sport. 

Mr. Barnum, a former instructor at the University of Minne- 
sota and head of Romance Languages at the Tome School, returned 
to Lawrenceville after three years, but left the stamp of his artistic 
temperament on Shady Side. He organized Ellsworth House and 
founded the Seven Arts Club, which was long a force at the 
Academy. 

Mr. Alexander lived in the Farmhouse, being the only master 
who occupied a separate house on the campus in the early Fox 
Chapel days. He was and always will be first of all a scientist, and 
the new location gave him admirable opportunites for field trips in 
biology. Though the chemistry and physics laboratories were 
limited in comparsion with modern standards, he was able to instill 
in the students an enthusiasm for and proficiency in those subjects, 
largely through his own zeal. 

Credit must also be given to his work as a discipline officer. 
At first there was a discipline committee of three. Gradually it 
was found that one was better than three, and he was the one. In 
1930 he became the Dean. 

Mr. Shriver was invaluable not only as a teacher of mathematics 
and an athletic coach, but as a founder and leader of Shady Side 
musical organizations. At this time he began his long association 
with the Tuck Shop. Generations of Shady Side boys remember 
his business acumen and the willingness with which he could find the 
wares that made that shop the most exciting place in Rowe Hall. 

At the same time Mr. Nomer added to the faculty Demass 
Ellsworth Barnes, to teach history. To Mr. Barnes, a graduate of 
Ohio University and Harvard, Shady Side owes St. Andrews Society 
and the Forum. He was the first housemaster of Aiken House. Mr. 
Barnes continued at Shady Side for nineteen years, and it has been 
said of him that at one time or another he held every position in the 
school save two—he never was the athletic coach or the janitor. 

From the first the country school had a strong faculty, and it 
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was notably improved for the following year by the addition of 
George B. Waldrop, who was to teach Latin and Greek for thirty 
years until his retirement. At a period when colleges were dropping 
Latin as a required subject and secondary school students were 
swinging away from the classics, Mr. Waldrop stood firm. By his 
enthusiasm and sound scholarship he inspired many boys and kept 
the Academy in the classical tradition. He has also done notable 
service in gathering material and partly writing this history. 

Masters and alumni alike remember the thrilling early period 
of the Fox Chapel campus. Mr. Nomer recalls from the opening 
days: 


The next month was full of excitement and improvised 
arrangements. The heating was for hot water, whereas the 
steam shovel in front of the dormitory and the boiler outside 
the main building delivered steam with consequently heavy 
pounding in the radiators. The smell of cooking in the 
temporary kitchen permeated the recitation building and 
prematurely aroused appetites, which interfered with con- 
centration in the class rooms and led to betting on the menu 
of the meal to come. For football we used a meadow just 
off the campus. It was a sloping meadow—what land 
around Pittsburgh isn’t sloping?—which meant that the 
team fighting uphill was doomed to lose heavily. To correct 
this, goals were reversed every few minutes. Even so, the 
upper team always scored. 


Towards the end of November the second dormitory 
was sufficiently completed for occupancy, and there was a 
great moving day. Half of the doubled-up students and 
faculty went to their new quarters. In spite of the slippery 
grass—it had rained for a few days—only one near tragedy 
took place. One master had a valuable antique desk, a prized 
heirloom. Most specific instructions were given to the 
movers. They must see to it that no harm came to that 
desk! Now across the mud and the clay were two boards 
leading from one dormitory to the other. On this narrow 
path all the moving took place. At length it was the turn 
of the desk. I suppose the very emphatic warnings had 
made the movers nervous. It was the irony of fate that 
with all the furniture moved, it was that desk that had to 
be dropped in the mud—and upside down too! That master, 
I am sure, never got over it. He resigned the following 
spring. 


Eventually the power house and the temporary gymna- 
sium were completed. The excitement quieted down. The 
hardships of the first winter were surmounted. A glorious 
spring followed. Top-soil was spread on the campus and 
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grass began to grow. Shady Side Academy had been suc- 
cessfully moved. Often since that eventful year, old boys 
who participated told me they wouldn’t have missed that 
experience for anything under the sun. 


Many of the alumni of Shady Side will never forget that first 
year in Fox Chapel. Aiken W. Fisher, ’25, recalls: 


Our class of 1925 was one of those that moved into the 
new location in Fox Chapel. My first memories of being 
a boarding student include being housed temporarily in 
what was later the chemistry and physics laboratories. 
We lived up there atop Rowe Hall for a few weeks until 
Morewood House was finished. I well recall the plumbing 
problems because there were no showers in the building, 
yet there were pipes emerging through the floor waiting to 
be piped to the lab benches. You could scarcely walk three 
paces in your bare feet without encountering a short, stubby 
gas or water pipe trying desperately to sever what remained 
of a toe. 


Finally, Morewood House was completed, and the DP’s 
moved in under Mr. McCollum’s deft wings. Being a 
bachelor and having been a housemaster for years pre- 
viously at Lawrenceville, he built up a lot of house spirit. 
Our rivals were no longer only Nichols, University School 
and Arnold, but now included Ellsworth. House football, 
basketball and baseball at both senior and junior levels add- 
ed greatly to the number of athletic participants. Rivalry 
also extended to our dances, where we competed for the best 
orchestras and the most attractive young ladies. 


Actually, being in Morewood had only one serious draw- 
back, namely, that we were much nearer Mr. Dickey’s 
classroom window and hence were caught more often run- 
ning across the mud acres he fondly called “lawn.” 


A. Hamilton Cline, of the same class, recalls his first days on 
the new campus, as well as the years which followed: 


Well do I remember the day in the summer of 1922 that 
the “pater familias” announced that his first-born would 
matriculate at the new Shady Side Academy country school 
come fall. Brother! Was I disgusted! 


I wanted no part of a school where the student body un- 
doubtedly wore lace on their shorts—and if you never at- 
tended a public school first, you have no idea what silly 
ideas you can get about so-called “private” schools. 


I had been prepared for the worst, I thought, but the 
reality was beyond imagination. Upon arrival we were con- 
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fronted by Rowe Hall (where we were to do everything but 
sleep) completed, Ellsworth House (where we were all to 
sleep) completed, Morewood House not completed, and a 
vast sea of ankle-deep dust, suggesting to me what I thought 
Death Valley must have looked like. 


The next morning, the Ellsworth housemaster having 
banged on a triangle, there was a great deal of splashing 
and even some shaving in the “bathroom,” and then a lot of 
men and boys were having breakfast in the basement of 
Rowe Hall, which basement was also the Chapel. 


Shortly after breakfast, a bus arrived and disgorged day 
students and two masters, and then something began, the 
importance of which I never started to realize for a long 
time. The something that started then was the history 
of the Shady Side Academy Country School. 


Now life began in earnest. Students attended classes as 
they do in all schools, but we had added attractions. Two 
steam shovels, with the help of some fifty dump wagons 
each drawn by a team of horses, were trying to level off the 
top of a hill outside our classroom windows in order to make 
a suitable campus. Now and then the steam shovels would 
encounter rock which they couldn’t handle, and it became 
necessary to blast. When the charges had been set, the 
steam shovels would whistle a warning—toot-toot-toot-toot- 
toot—and then—B-O-O-O-O-O-M! You would be amazed 
how these fireworks would relieve the tedium of routine 
classroom procedure. 


For example, there was one master who had suffered shell- 
shock in. World War I and who, when the blast warning 
sounded, would dive into the knee-hole of his desk like a 
rabbit hitting the burrow with a hound dog behind. You 
may imagine that it was not easy to restore a studious 
atmosphere to the classroom afterward! 


And then there was the master who treated all these fire- 
works with contempt, leaning casually on the window sill 
until one particularly vicious blast sent a stone through 
the window about two inches above his head! After that, 
whenever the warning sounded, he would carelessly move to 
the wall farthest from the windows and proceed to demon- 
strate on that particular blackboard! 


I have mentioned the campus. Our first athletic field 
sloped in a Nor’-Nor’-Easterly direction; making a touch- 
down or stealing second one way was gravy. Making a 
touchdown or coming home from third on a double the 
other way was work. 
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And now you know some of the difficulties when the 
Country School opened in 1922. 


On the other hand, we had assets. I entered in the fall of 
1922 to graduate in 1925, and I can never forget that in that 
first year I saw those Sixth Formers as giants—and such 
they will always be to me. While Shady Side was an old 
school, the country school was a new venture, the enroll- 
ment was small, and everybody, from the headmaster to 
the janitor, had to do three men’s jobs. 


For instance, that first year, for the first time in the 
history of the school, the same man was captain of football, 
basketball, and baseball. 


There was also a track team. Every boy had to “double 
in brass.” The “win” record was not impressive. The 
“try” record can never be topped. 


In addition, these same few served on the Student Coun- 
cil, published “The Shady Side News” and “The Acade- 
mian,” formed the Saint Andrews Society, the Sargon 
Society, Dramatic Club, Mandolin Club and Glee Club. 


Of course they were aided and abetted by us lower 
formers, but the major responsibility was that of the few 
Sixth Formers. They had to be giants. 


By the time the Class of 1925 graduated—three short 
years later, the campus was green with grass and trees, we 
had Aiken House, a gymnasium (later to become Bayard 
House when the permanent gymnasium was built) , a dining 
hall, an infirmary, a fine athletic field, a golf course, and 
other valuable improvements. 


With this physical growth came growth in the faculty and 
student body. In addition to the four teams fielded the first 
year, the school fielded a junior and a midget football team, 
a golf team, and a tennis team. Societies, clubs, and other 
activities were greatly expanded. 


I have two outstanding impressions of this period which 
will never fade. 


The first is the wonderful ability of that early faculty to 
teach—to inject knowledge into youthful minds. I also 
attended two public schools and an Ivy League University. 
Particularly at the university I was continually amazed 
and disappointed that, with rare exception, the teaching 
ability of the members of the faculty could not compare 
with that of any master under whom I studied at Shady 
Side. 
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The second is the remarkable faith of everyone—trustees, 
faculty, parents, the boys themselves and everyone in any 
way connected with the school—that, in spite of the obvious 
physical difficulties during that first year, the school could 
give the boys a fine education plus the normal extracurricu- 
lar activities which are an important part of the lives of all 


preparatory school boys, and faith in what the school would 
become. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


“Caressed by Hills and Valleys Fair” 
(1923-1937) 


‘THERE is a strange feeling of eternity in the halls of Shady 
Side Academy. It is not the past, nor the future. It keeps pace with 
time, yet in itself it is timeless. 

Perhaps much of this feeling is due to the fact that Shady Side 
has never been used to further any cause or “ism.” It has always 
had one guiding star—truth; and one aim—to help boys become 
cultured, educated men. 

That is why Shady Side in Fox Chapel is still Shady Side. There 
is something miraculous about its endurance: the founders are 
gone; the faces are changed; the buildings are new. Yet the spirit 
is there, unchanged and unchanging. Under William Crabbe or 
Harold Nomer or Erdman Harris, it still is Shady Side. The build- 
ings may decay, the men may pass, the students may finish their 
work and be replaced by others. Still does the Academy stand 
throughout the years. 

It seems almost symbolic of this feeling that during its history 
in Fox Chapel, there has been one wedding, one funeral, and one 
birth on the campus. The birth occurred in Ellsworth House shortly 
after the opening of school in September, 1923, with the arrival of 
Howell Nomer, son of the headmaster. The funeral was that of the 
beloved Mrs. Clarence Geer, early in 1925, and the wedding when 
her daughter Janet became the bride of Alexander Hamilton on 
June 23, 1928. 

This feeling of eternity was recognized by Mr. Dickey, Shady 
Side’s senior professor and head of the Department of Mathematics, 
at the first alumni dinner in Fox Chapel on June 14, 1923. Already 
with more than twenty-eight years’ service at the school and with 
more than twenty yet to continue, he stood with one hand near the 
Academy’s first decade, the other stretching forward close to our 
own day. 

We can almost hear this charming, devoted teacher Saying: “It 
is a continuing pleasure to meet you, to talk over old times, and to 
become acquainted with your sons, who, in time, will follow in your 
footsteps and become alumni of the old school. Before too many 
years have passed we hope to welcome your sons’ sons. 

“So in a very particular and intimate way, I extend a greeting 
of the new school to the old alumni, assuring them that this so-called 
new school is simply the old school in a new home. Come out to see 
us. We are proud of you, and we hope you are proud of us.” 

Guests included two former faculty members of the early days, 
J. B. Hench and H. C. Sherrard, and there were letters from two 
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others, Mr. Morrison and Dr. Gage; representing future alumni 
was the Academy Glee Club under Mr. Shriver’s direction. The 
toastmaster was Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot, 790. A. K. Oliver, 
President of the Board of Trustees, told of the dreams that they had 
dreamed and showed how these visions had come true. Mr. Nomer 
spoke brightly of the vicissitudes of moving and complimented the 
faculty and the boys on the splendid way in which they had stood up 
under necessary inconveniences. The Nominations Committee of 
James C. Rea and Robert Pettee offered the names of William 
“Powder” Bauersmith, ’01, for president and Bruce Hill, ’01, for 
vice-president of the alumni. They were elected by acclamation. 

This was the first time that many of the alumni had visited the 
new school, and expressions of astonishment and delight could be 
heard on all sides as the men were shown the buildings that one short 
year had produced and the beautiful views of the woods and sur- 
rounding hills that can be had from any point on the campus. 

There was indeed reason for astonishment. A glimpse of what 
had been accomplished or well launched in less than two years is 
contained in the description published in the Alumni Bulletin 
following the meeting: 


The school grounds are entered through a gateway of 
great beauty and dignity, which is a memorial to Thomas A. 
Mellon, Jr., 19. The quadrangle has three buildings on the 
east side—Ellsworth House and Morewood House, which 
are dormitories, on the extreme corners, and Wallace H. 
Rowe Memorial Hall, in the center, which is our recitation 
building. On the northwest corner is the power plant, 
partially hidden over the edge of the hill, and on the west 
side, the gymnasium. Below the hill are two masters’ 
houses, the Heinz Infirmary, the school garage and the 
servants’ quarters. Eight tennis courts are laid out, the 
main athletic field, and the golf course. The Squaw Run 
has been dammed, and last winter we enjoyed several weeks 
of good skating on the pond thus formed, which was about 
300 feet long and 150 feet wide. 


Eighty boarders lived at the school last year, and forty 
boys came as day students. The demand for accommoda- 
tions is such that we need more dormitories at once, and 
bids are being taken now for the construction of one 
dormitory, to be built this summer, that will house forty 
boys. It is planned also to build the dining-hall this 
summer—a separate building standing at the head of the 
north end of the quadrangle. This will have sufficient 
floor space so that we can feed two hundred comfortably 
at a sitting. 


But there was one alumnus whose chair was empty at the 
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meeting, and his loss created a vacant place in Shady Side’s heart 
that can never be filled. Exactly a month earlier had occurred the 
wholly unexpected death of John R. McCune, ’88, alumnus and 
friend of the school. 

The shocked trustees met next day and adopted a special 
minute in his honor: 


As an examination of the archives of the Academy show, 
John R. McCune was one of the original group of students 
with which this Academy for boys started. His father, 
among others, was instrumental in getting Dr. Crabbe from 
Allegheny out to Shady Side and was a charter member and 
‘an early trustee. 


John was first enrolled as a student at the old brick 
schoolhouse on Aiken Avenue in September, 1883, and was 
there two years. 


In September, 1885, the Academy was moved to Ellsworth 
and Morewood Avenues, where John continued through the 
Sixth Form, graduating in June of 1888. 


Mr. McCune was always attached to the Academy and 
exhibited his loyalty in numerous ways—most notably in 
the Shady Side Academy Country School Development 
Campaign, which began almost exactly two years before he 
died. He was Chairman of the Committee of One Hundred 
Pittsburghers who inaugurated and carried through that 
Campaign which made Shady Side Academy a country 
school. His activity in that Campaign largely contributed 
to its success. 


While Mr. McCune in his proverbial modesty could never 
see his way clear to come on the board, he for years has 
counseled with the trustees and helped the Academy in 
every way. 


By his death the community has been deprived of a most 
public spirited and useful citizen, and the Academy has met 
with irreparable loss. 


But Shady Side had not heard the last of its great friend. 
Less than four months after his death, the trustees adopted another 
resolution recognizing ‘the munificent gift to this school of a 
dining hall and a dormitory (Aiken House) by a donor, whose name 
by request is not disclosed.” The resolution stated that the gift 
“will in the opinion of the Board not only place the Academy on a 
sound economic and educational basis, but will also fill with en- 
thusiasm the trustees, faculty, alumni, students and all others inter- 
ested in the progress of this school.” 

Although many must have suspected the origin of the gift, some 
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McCUNE DINING HALL 


This building, erected in 1924, the gift of Mrs. J. R. 
McCune and Family, was dedicated by the Board of Trus- 
tees as a Memorial to Mr. John R. McCune, ’88, whose loyal 


support and generosity so greatly aided in the establishment 
of the Country School. 


may have been in doubt until the summer of 1927, when Mrs. John 
R. McCune generously offered to enlarge the dining hall by adding 
two wings to make it large enough to care for the school’s increased 
enrollment. 

The secret of the donor’s name, however, did not appear in the 
official records until December 13 of that year when a grateful 
Board of Trustees petitioned John McCune’s widow to permit them 
to name the dining hall in his honor: 


At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of Shady 
Side Academy, held December 30, 1927, a resolution was 
passed unanimously, extending to Mrs. McCune the heart- 
felt thanks of the trustees for her splendid contributions to 
the welfare of the School. It was voted also that, subject 


to Mrs. McCune’s approval, the hall be named “McCune 
Hali< 


Two of Mr. McCune’s sons today are members of the Board of 
Trustees, Charles L. McCune having been named to membership in 
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McCUNE LIBRARY 


Aiken House—which now houses the Library—was remodel- 
ed in 1936 by Marshal L. McCune. 


1924, being now the oldest active member of the Board in point of 
Service. Marshall L. McCune, ’27, was named a trustee thirteen 
years later. 

That the family has generously continued its support of the 
school may be ascertained by numerous minutes from time to time 
in the records, such as that of October 20, 1936, expressing appre- 
ciation for a gift by Marshall L. McCune to remodel Aiken House 
into a library, and that of the following April 20, expressing appre- 
ciation to Mrs. John R. McCune and Miss Mary McCune “for their 
recent generous gifts to the library.” 

In addition to the loss of John R. McCune the summer of 1923 
brought another severe blow to Shady Side in the death of David 
Glenn Stewart, a charter member and for five years President of the 
Board of Trustees. But others were coming in to carry on the 
work. In 1922, Arthur W. Thompson, President of the Philadelphia 
Company; W. E. McKelvy, 91; and James C. Chaplin had been 
added to the Board, and all became outstanding workers. Two years 
later E. L. Parker and Charles H. Curry, ’00, also became faithful 
members of the board. 
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And still as the old was passing away and being replaced by 
the new, Shady Side was forging ahead both physically and spirit- 
ually. f 

Before the middle of its first year in Fox Chapel, Trustee and 
Mrs. Charles E. Dickson, who had two sons in Shady Side, provided 
the Tower Clock, which still stands atop Rowe Hall as a landmark 
of the Academy. The gift was reported in the new “Shady Side 
News,” which had been revived at the opening of the fall term to 
replace the informal “Knick-Knacks.” The December issue of the 
“News” reported gifts totaling $4,000 for library purposes, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Gordon, Trustee Francis B. Nimick, ’09, 
and T. Howe Nimick, ’11. 

From its early days, Shady Side Academy has recognized the 
importance of a school library in its educational program. In the 
building at Ellsworth and Morewood Avenues there was a collection 
of books, the use of which was supervised by one of the masters. 
Shortly after the Senior School moved to Fox Chapel, Room 9 in 
Rowe Hall was set aside for the library, and Miss Luella Colwell 
became the first librarian. She accessioned and made author cards 
for all the books, about 1,000 in number. Upon her marriage to 
Mr. George B. Waldrop in 1926 she was succeeded as librarian by 
Miss Eleanor S. Reppert who in turn was followed in 1936 by Miss 
Pearl Durst. 

It was recognized that the library needed more adequate ac- 
commodations, and through the generosity of Marshall L. McCune, 
°26, one end of Aiken House was turned into a really complete 
library. Miss Durst arranged the transfer of books from the old 
to the new quarters. One memorable afternoon in February of 
1937, each student carried an armload of books which was immediate- 
ly placed where it belonged, and McCune Library became a 
reality. Mrs. J. R. McCune (Marshall McCune’s mother) con- 
tributed a fund for furnishing library tables, chairs, and lamps. A 
Library committee of the mothers, under the guidance of Mrs. C. E. 
Lott, collected a $2 per capita library fee and staged a benefit which 
realized enough to buy upholstered chairs, a davenport, fireplace 
tools, and most important, a card catalog case. Pine panelled walls, 
a wood-burning fireplace, comfortable alcoves for study and wrought 
iron balustraded balconies contributed to the charming atmosphere. 
Miss Durst catalogued all the books, making the book collection into 
a complete and well-administered school library. 

An article signed W. G. M. III (William Gardner Miller III) 
in the December 1923 “News” praised the $6,000 worth of new 
scientific equipment as ‘‘among the finest in any prep school in the 
country.” It was of such quality that much of it is still in service. 

In February the gymnasium, later Bayard House, was at last 
finished, and the ““News”’ described it: 


The new Gymnasium has finally been finished, and al- 
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though much time was consumed in building, it fully meets 
our expectations. The main floor is eighty feet long and 
forty-two feet wide. The whole floor will be used only for 
varsity games. At all other times, it will be divided into two 
floors, each forty-two feet by forty, so that two house games 
or two gym classes may be held at the same time. At the 
south end of the main floor are the locker room and showers. 
The locker room contains 120 lockers. At the south end of 
the second floor is Cap’s office, where pictures of former 
Shady Side teams and the trophies which they have won 
will be displayed. As fine as this “gym” is, it is only 
temporary, as it will eventually be made into a “dorm” and 
- amagnificent “gym”’ will be built. 


The same month, an item signed by Henry Sharpe Lynn, ’24, 
announced that a Glee Club had been organized under the direction 
of Mr. Shriver and that rehearsals were being held every other 
night for a musical comedy, “The Merry Mexican.” Winter sports, 
including volley ball and soccer, were attracting attention, although 
the gymnasium had been finished too late for the organization of a 
regular basketball team. 

Early in the year came the founding of St. Andrew’s Society, 
which continues as the religious discussion group of Shady Side, 
with weekly meetings at which the boys themselves presided and in 
the main exclusively took part. In March it announced plans to 
publish the first Shady Side Handbook, a general directory of all 
the house officers and heads of the different organizations. Much 
like today’s “S” Book, it contained a list of school activities, rules 
and regulations, a directory of the faculty and other important 
information. 

On April 18, 1923, came the important announcement that a new 
group known as the Sargon Society was to be organized to replace 
three former Greek letter fraternities, Delta Pi, Sigma Pi Delta, and 
Delta Phi Delta. “Boys who have won their places in athletics and 
literary activities are automatically chosen as members of. this 
organization,” said a 1923 announcement. “At certain times in the 
year a tap day is held, at which these elections are made public by 
means of a dignified ceremony. The purpose of the Sargon Society 
is to recognize merit, and thus to stimulate boys to a finer school 
spirit and a more whole-hearted participation in its activities.” 

Despite the late start of the first year in Fox Chapel, Cap 
Palmer’s report to the alumni revealed that a first class athletic 
program was carried out: 


With the opening of school at the new country site, the 
athletic program changed considerably to meet the new 
conditions and the scope of sports enlarged to cover several 
additional athletic activities, 
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Other extracurricular activities also flourished. On May 18, 
the Gargoyle Club and Glee Club united in a program which includ- 
ed two brief plays, “Love and a Locksmith” and the “Traitor,” and 
the musical “The Merry Mexican.” - 


A great deal of the success of the Gargoyle Club must be 
credited to Ray E. Hurd, teacher of Fifth Grade in the Junior 
School, and for some seventeen years dramatic coach for both Junior 
and Senior schools. Alexander D. Hill, ’32, bears witness: 


Ray E. Hurd was a “master at his trade,” a man whose 
abilities were far above the level at which he taught. Taking 
the most difficult and seemingly impossible plays, he would 
study, rearrange, improvise, until he had a production suit- 
ed to his high standards. In those of us whom he directed, 
he demanded the utmost perfection of which we were 
capable. Rehearsals were indeed delightful affairs, filled 
with his pleas, his roars, his long-enduring patience, his 
temperamental outbursts, his sarcastic quips and his 
genuine humor, his mincing through the various parts while 
we roared in laughter, his true concern for and kindly 
interest in each of us; no one knew what the next session 
might bring, and everyone looked forward eagerly to each 
meeting. Performances directed by him were applauded by 
professional critics, and his talents were widely recognized. 
For many years he directed a Shady Side group in stiff 
and exacting competition with adult amateur theatrical 
clubs of Western Pennsylvania, and the school never failed 
to receive at least honorable mention. All of us were deep- 
ly cognizant of his abilities, and, it seems to me, we strove 
hardest for his personal approval, knowing that, if it came, 
we had done our work well. 


Mr. Hurd taught us much more than just “giving a play;” 
from him we learned many things which since have served 
to enrich our lives. Stage presence, proper enunciation, 
familiarity with all phases of acting and the workings of 
the theater, and a true pride and enthusiasm in working and 
re-working until a finished product was produced were just 
some of the many invaluable things he taught us. We 
learned from him that only by hard work can seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles be overcome, and, if one alley of 
pursuit is blind, then we must search further until a 
successful one is found. He taught us never to be content 
with the careless or slipshod way or result, and he clearly 
demonstrated his leadership in the search for all possible 
perfection. He was truly a gifted person with whom we 
were fortunate to be associated and whose precepts will 
always remain with us. 
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Down through the years the Gargoyle Club has offered many 
fine plays, but many old boys look back on “Captain Applejack,” 
in February, 1927, as perhaps never having been excelled by any 
Shady Side cast. 

Moribund for some years, the “Academian” resumed publica- 
tion in 1923 under Mr. Dickey’s encouragement and was generously 
subscribed to by the boys and financed by an unprecedented number 
of advertisements. 

Glimpses of life during the first year of the house system may 
be seen in the reports made to alumni by Mr. Barnum and Mr. 
McCollum. Mr. Barnum, first master of Ellsworth House stated: 


Ellsworth House, from the standpoint of its members at 
least, began its history with the completion of the other 
dormitory late in November and the consequent separation 
of the two. Until that time each Ellsworth boy had shared 
his room with a member of Morewood. House officers, 
however, had been elected in October, and several house 
meetings had prepared the way for the management and 
policy of the house. 


The training of thirty-seven boys for domitory life, not 
more than three of whom had any conception of a boarding 
school, seemed at first a formidable task. Fortunately, it 
proved much easier than it had appeared. No doubt, this 
was due to the uniformly fine type of its boys, and to the 
rare judgment they displayed in electing a group of House 
officers who could hardly be surpassed for manliness, loyal- 
ty, and mature judgment. Whatever measure of success 
the house achieved has been largely due to them, especially 
to the first house president, James O. Flower, whose ability 
to grasp a situation and control it, to lead and to influence, 
may well serve as the goal of any of his successors. All his 
efforts were ably seconded by the other officers, Charles 
N. Fisher and Benjamin Page, and a group of boys who 
were eager to devote themselves to the interests of the House 
and of the school. 


Very few formal rules were laid down for the conduct of 
the House. Smoking in rooms is forbidden, as is visiting 
during all study hours. Lights are out and boys in bed at 
10 o’clock, except Sixth Formers, who have an extra hour. 
The privilege of studying after hours in the Master’s room 
is given when necessary. An occasional supervised “feed” 
after lights seems to have given much pleasure. It has 
become a regular custom for boys kept for Saturday 
detention to gather in the Master’s study between 10 and 
11:30 o’clock (Friday evening) to indulge in more or less 
elaborate lunches around the open fire. For this, or other 
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reasons, the boys of Ellsworth have shown very little dis- 
position to complain of Saturday detentions. 


The management of the House, whenever possible, has 
been left in the boys’ hands. House meetings have generally 
been in their charge, the officers acting as intermediaries 
between the Master and the boys. As a result of such re- 
sponsibility the House officers developed a noticeable 
loyalty, or “house spirit,” as the boys prefer to call it, 
which gradually has permeated the House...... 


For Morewood House, Mr. McCollum reported: 


Last autumn found us harbored in Ellsworth House and 
Rowe Hall, awaiting with more or less impatient eagerness 
the completion of our own domicile, which seemed to be 
rising, not as from the hand of one of the Magi of Aladdin, 
but being pushed up from below by mere human hands 
whose powers were frail and unavailing. 


We were fortunate in our leader this year, the House 
President, Bill Miller. Too much praise cannot be allotted 
to him, both in his school and House activities. A leader 
of his form, scholastically and along all other lines; a good 
sport and the possessor of a fund of loyalty to school and 
House. We wish him Godspeed as he seeks other fields to 
conquer, and know that a life of success awaits him some- 
where in some field. 


But no leader can succeed without good assistance, and 
during the year there has grown up within Morewood boys 
a deeper sense of the word “loyalty” and a clearer vision 
of expressing it. 


Our social enthusiasm never dies. Consequently, when 
Mr. Shriver dared bring his bride to live with a house of 
forty boys, we dared to entertain him, and another evening 
of fun was registered. 


Even healthy boys may be injured or become sick, and a 
country school needs to be prepared for such eventualities. At 
Shady Side this need was supplied by Howard Heinz, ’96, and his 
brother Clifford. On May 17, 1925, the Heinz Memorial Infirmary 
was dedicated at formal ceremonies. Fully adequate and completely 
equipped, it includes six double rooms, two diet kitchens, a surgical 
clinic, solarium, bath rooms and nurses’ quarters, as well as a 
laundry in the basement. 

In 1925 arrived four men who were to be of long service to 
Shady Side Academy. One was Wilfred Craven Craig, a graduate 
of the Universities of Rochester and of Munich, teacher of French 
for sixteen years. To him also was due the coming to S.S.A. of his 
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HEINZ MEMORIAL INFIRMARY 


Dedicated in 1925 for the care of the sick and injured and 
named in memory of Howard Heinz, ’96 and his brother 
Clifford. 


friend and colleague, Louis Charles Celestin, a graduate of the 
University of Paris and Nancy and an officer of the French 
Academy, whose work continued for twenty-five years. 

Another arrival in 1925 was Glenn Leslie Jones, A.M., a grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska, who later earned a master’s 
degree at Pitt, to teach English. He became head of that depart- 
ment after the resignation of Mr. Geer in 1933, continuing in this 
post for ten more years. In 1927 he founded the “Egerian,” a creative 
literary magazine in which Walter E. Arensberg, ’29, assisted the 
first year as editor. As housemaster of Aiken and Croft Houses Mr. 
Jones won the hearts of many boys through his sincere interest and 
wise counseling. As an English teacher and faculty adviser for the 
“News” he gave his students a love of literature and an appreciation 
of the rules of accurate composition. 

Since 1927 the “Egerian” has appeared at intervals, sometimes 
with the name “Epitome,” and one year as “Savant.” Mr. Jones 
and later Willard Mead deserve much credit for the high standards 
of their guidance. 

Also arriving at Shady Side in 1925 was Paul Robbins Havi- 
land, to be joined the following year by his brother Harris Goddard 
Haviland. Both from Haverford College, they continued at Shady 
Side until 1940 and 1938 respectively, and proved a very real asset 
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to the campus. Paul Haviland was a teacher of Latin and Social 
Studies and first housemaster of Bayard House, while his brother 
was a master in English and later housemaster of Ellsworth. Soccer 
has flourished without abatement at Shady Side since Harris Havi- 
land’s day, and his influence on this sport was so great that many 
forget that it had ever been played there before he came. 

In 1926 came Allen Victor Laub, A.M., a graduate of Lehigh 
and Lafayette, who performed the feat during his first year of 
teaching German, Spanish and Italian, and who later taught Latin 
with real success. A fine singer, Mr. Laub formed several quartets 
and generated enthusiasm for Chapel singing. He was the center 
and soul of the Christmas Vespers until his retirement in 1955. 

Another notable 1926 accession was James Harold Sample, 
A.M., a graduate of Yale and Harvard and former faculty member 
at Andover. A truly great teacher of mathematics, noted for his 
precision and regularity, he continued at the Academy for 31 years. 
His quiet, yet forceful, teaching methods, his patience and his 
genuine interest in his students led hundreds of them to an under- 
standing of difficult mathematical concepts and made a real con- 
tribution to their successful preparation for college. In addition, he 
showed his ability as an administrator by successfully directing the 
Summer School for many years. 

The year 1927 brought Russell Warner Davis, a graduate of 
Michigan, assistant director of athletics, coach and head coach 
in various sports, and housemaster, who became a leader in the 
spirit of S.S.A. for seventeen years. In 1929 came Harry F. Ludwig, a 
Muskingum graduate who taught English for eleven years; and 
Harry W. Ricketts, A.M., of Ohio Wesleyan and the University of 
Chicago, who taught Latin, organized a hobby club, led the St. 
Andrew’s Society, and was an outstanding leader of Chapel exer- 
cises until 1943. 

Another newcomer in 1929 was Robert Victor Howard, a musi- 
cian and former radio operator in the U.S. Navy, as well as station 
manager for WOL, Washington, D.C. He had also been an admini- 
strator of the Marienfeld Boy’s Camp in New Hampshire and pro- 
vided leadership in many musical organizations for twenty-five years. 
As director of all vocal and instrumental music at Shady Side, 
Mr. Howard greatly strengthened and increased the musical organi- 
zations. In addition to the already existing Orchestra and Glee 
Club, Mr. Howard organized a Saxophone Sextet, a violin quartet, 
and a double quartet, all in 1930. They performed for the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas observances of that year, and later the 
orchestra and saxophone group broadcast over KDKA. In 1931, Mr. 
Howard secured the interest and cooperation of enough boys to 
organize a dance band known as the Troubadours. In 1935, he 
directed the first A Cappella Glee Club at Shady Side, which took 
annual southern musical tours yearly from 1936 until the outbreak 
of World War II. To Mr. Howard also is due the organization of 
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the Radio Club, which maintained an amateur station on the top 
floor of Morewood House for a number of years during this period. 


In addition to the teaching and administrative personnel who 
were added to Shady Side during its early Fox Chapel years 
mention should be made of a few others. One was Frank Richardson, 
a native of Canada who came to S.S.A. in 1923 as an assistant in 
sports. To him goes much of the credit for the early development 
of the grounds and for the excellent nine-hole golf course. Many 
of the alumni of this period also speak of the gym custodian, James 
Jackson. Another well remembered employe was Lizzy Brown, who 
organized her staff of helpers and entertained one of the many 
summer conventions with a most delightful group of Negro spirituals. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, and what might otherwise have 
appeared merely as unpleasant crowding became a delightful 
recollection for Cleveland D. Rea, ’31, when an answer was found 
in the old Shady Side alcoves. Mr. Rea recalls: 


The “alcoves” were sleeping accommodations for first and 
second formers situated on the third floors of Ellsworth and 
Morewood Houses. I lived in the Ellsworth alcoves as a 
five-day boarder during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
Almost the entire eastern side of the third floor was open 
and sparsely furnished with a few tables, sofas and com- 
fortable chairs. The sleeping quarters were a row of spaces 
Six or seven feet wide by ten or twelve feet long, arranged 
under the rafters on the west side, and separated by thin 
wooden partitions about seven feet high. A slight degree 
of privacy was afforded by heavy monkscloth curtains 
which could be pulled across the front of each alcove to 
divide it from the open space. With one exception, each 
boy had his own alcove, which was furnished with a bed, 
a bureau and mirror, a straight chair and a small rug. A 
few boys supplemented these furnishings with a small table 
or an easy-chair brought from home. Desks were unneces- 
sary because all studying was done in study hall, and 
anyway there wasn’t room. The wooden partitions, which 
were ideal for the use of thumbtacks, were liberally decor- 
ated with pennants, travel posters and pictures cut from 
magazines. 


According to the 1926 “Academian,” there were thirteen 
alcoves in all. The one at the northwest corner was con- 
siderably larger and held two boys. It was also one of only 
three which were illuminated by dormer windows. The 
alcovites were under the supervision of an_ assistant 
housemaster, who had a small, two-room apartment at the 
south end, boasting a real wooden door which could be 
closed for seclusion. In my time this master was Paul 
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Haviland, and his moments of seclusion must have been 
extremely rare. 


For first and second formers evening study hall ended at 
8:45, and we were supposed to be ready for bed by 9:00. 
In order to provide an incentive for promptness, Mr. Havi- 
land would read aloud to us for twenty minutes or half an 
hour on nights when there wasn’t too much _ horseplay 
while we were undressing. I particularly remember hearing 
Jules Verne’s “A Journey to the Center of the Earth.” 
Lights were usually out by 9:30, but peace and quiet did not 
always descend immediately. Of course the most desirable 
alcoves were those farthest from the master’s apartment, 
but the slightest whisper or rustle of wax paper in a box 
of cookies could be heard clearly from one end of the alcoves 
to the other. We were usually fairly quiet, though, by the 
time the 10 o’clock buzzer sounded to indicate that upper 
formers should be in bed. 


The third floor of Morewood House was arranged on sub- 
stantially the same plan except that the master’s apartment 
was at the north end. The alcovites usually elected officers, 
whose functions were largely honorary. George Daugherty, 
*31, likes to recall that he was chosen president of the 
Morewood alcoves because he was the smallest boy in the 
group and there was, therefore, no danger of his becoming 
a dictator. 


The discipline which Paul Haviland maintained over four- 
teen lively boys was reasonable but far from perfect. How- 
ever, the prank which stands out most clearly in my | 
memory was perpetrated one evening when he was off duty 
and the housemaster, Mr. Batchelder, was in charge. Some- 
time after “lights out” a shadowy figure placed a large 
metal wastebasket at the head of the stairs leading up from 
the second floor. Other figures quietly deposited empty soft 
drink bottles in the wastebasket until it was full. Then the 
process was repeated and soon two loaded baskets stood at 
the top of the concrete and steel stairway. Finally with a 
whispered, “Well here goes, boys!” someone shoved or 
kicked them down the stairs. The resulting din of bouncing 
baskets and breaking bottles brought Mr. Batchelder to the 
scene in haste. If his mutterings as he picked his way up 
the stairs and over the debris had been only a little louder, 
I am sure all of our vocabularies would have been increased 
considerably. Of course, every one was fast asleep by the 
time he reached the top. 


When the old gymnasium was converted into Bayard 
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CURRY GYMNASIUM 


In 1928 this building was dedicated to the memory of Henry 
Milo Curry by his family: Charles H. Curry, ’00; Albert 
Curry; Grant Curry, ’04: H. J. Curry, Jr., ’24: William L. 
Curry and a sister Mrs. William C. Chaplin. 


House and opened as a dormitory for first and second form- 
ers in September, 1928, there was no further need for the 
alcoves. George Berger tells me that he and Bill] Oliver were 
among those who spent their first form year in the More- 
wood alcoves and their second form year in Bayard House. 
This marked the end of a colorful and enjoyable chapter in 
Shady Side’s history. 


In 1928, the gift of the Curry Gymnasium completed the 
original building program of the new Fox Chapel campus. It was 
the presentation of the Curry family, many of whose members have 
attended Shady Side and have given the school scholarship aid and 
other gifts, in addition to the modern gymnasium. 

Curry Gymnasium was first launched with a $6,000 pledge by 
Charles H. Curry, ’00; but after further consideration, he and other 
members of the Curry family decided to provide the whole cost as 
a memorial to their father, Henry Milo Curry. 

On June 18, 1928, after being notified of the gift, Mr. Nomer 
wrote thanking the Currys for their generosity: 


That it should have come from the Curry family is to me, 
personally, a source of very deep gratification. May I take 
this opportunity of saying that I have a very high regard 
for every one of you, and your support of Shady Side has 
been a source of inspiration to me from the start. I am 
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happy to feel that our gymnasium will be known as Curry 
Gymnasium. 


Less than a year later Curry Gymnasium was dedicated on 
June 3, 1929, with the presentation made by C. H. Curry, the ac- 
ceptance by A. K. Oliver, and the unveiling of the tablet by 
H. M. Curry II. 

From these years alumni hold many recollections. Ernest 
Hillman, Jr., ’29, says: “One of my clearest memories is the fine 
fundamental grounding in Latin which Mr. Waldrop gave me. I 
have thought on numberless occasions how grateful I was for the 
feeling for language in general which was instilled by the thorough 
Latin instruction which Shady Side provided. I became so inter- 
ested in Latin that I carried on with it at college for two years, 
making a total of eight years of Latin.” 

And John Wellington “Chick” Overend, ’32: 


I remember walking off demerits with one of those old 
30-30’s left over from the World War. Many times with a 
football game going on down below I trudged around the 
quadrangle. I remember the marble games with Sonny 
Bygate, ’31, out in back of Rowe Hall, the group singing 
in Morning Chapel, the words Mr. Jones made up to Fritz 
Kreisler’s “Old Refrain.” That corn bread we used to get 
at meals that they made by the square yard, the canned 
strawberry preserves that they never got tired of serving, 
the ice pond and skating, the side boards that Mr. E. Bruce 
Hill so generously donated to our hockey team, Frank 
Richardson as hockey coach, and Mr. Harris Haviland a 
member of our hockey team the year we were in an 
amateur league in the Duquesne Gardens, being hockey 
captain of two teams that never played a game (no ice the 
winter of 1930-31, 1931-32), Red Davis coaching baseball, 
my final speech for public speaking. 

The song to which Chick Overend refers is “O, Alma Mater 
Dear,” one of the two which Mr. Glenn L. Jones contributed to 
Shady Side Academy: 

O, Alma Mater Dear, I'll think of you 

When I am far away and feeling blue, 

The gleaming tower above yon hilltop’s brow, 
I'll see in fancy as I see it now. 


Again I hear the call at break of day, 

Once more return the hours of work and play, 
To run, to laugh, to sing, to climb the height, 
And then to gather in the school room’s light. 

O, Alma Mater Dear, your spell will be 
Through all my life a cherished memory, 

And when at last I leave these friends and scenes 
Ill take the light of boyhood’s happy dreams. 
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The other song written by Mr. Jones was “Dear Old Shady 
Side.” Both songs were published in the “Academian” for MG PALE 


Caressed by hills and valleys fair, 
Where youth’s bright hours are free, 
Stands our old alma mater dear; 
Our guide she’ll ever be. 
Her towers high and arches strong 
E’er fill our hearts with pride, 
And hold devotion firm and true 
To dear old Shady Side. 


Then while the moments flit away, 
To grow into the years, 

Let’s crowd these cherished days with joys, 
And fill these halls with cheer; 

Let’s wear a smile; be always fair, 
And give our best and then; 

We'll face our tasks with courage strong, 
As Shady Side’s own men. 


In after years when mem’ries crowd 
For recognition clear, 

When fondest dreams are realized, 
In all that life holds dear, 

We'll then look back o’er golden days, 
With mingled joy and pride, 

To hours o’erfilled with youthful hopes, 
At dear old Shady Side. 


In 1929, Shady Side lost Judge Jacob J ay Miller, the President 
Judge of Orphans’ Court and for more than twenty years a trustee 
and active worker for the school. The following year death claimed 
William McKelvy, who had been in full charge of building and 
management operations since January 1923 and saved the school 
from many financial difficulties. The end came just as he was 
looking forward to the construction of the new headmaster’s house, 
for which all the money had been raised through the efforts of 
Trustee James C. Rea and in whose honor, by vote of the Board, it 
was named “Rea House” in April, 1931. It has always been called 
“Eastover,” because of Mr. Rea’s veto of the official name. 

A third loss to the school came early in 1933 with the death of 
John W. Chalfant, a former Academy staff member and for fifteen 
years one of the untiring workers on its Board of Trustees. 

With registration on the increase, another dormitory was needed. 
And on July 17, 1930, Harry W. Croft, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, pledged enough 
shares of stock in that company to build Croft Hall, at a cost not to 
exceed $125,000. The gift was to become effective over a three-year 
period, to end in 1932. 
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“EASTOVER” 


Originally named, by the Board of Trustees, “Rea House’’, 
but always called ‘‘Eastover’, because of Mr. Rea’s veto 
of the official name. This is the home of the Headmaster 
and the scene of many school functions. 


After plans had been drawn by Architect E. P. Mellon, Mr. 
Croft authorized Shady Side to borrow from the bank against his 
promise, so that construction could begin promptly. W. Forman 
Bickel, William E. McKelvey and Charles L. McCune served as a 
Building Committee of the Board of Trustees, and Croft Hall was 
completed as the Academy’s largest dormitory. It has three full 
floors containing spacious rooms for students and several masters’ 
apartments, with a well-equipped hobby shop in the basement. 

While these events were occurring, Shady Side received an- 
other of its long-cherished traditions in the Latin grace used 
regularly before meals for many years. Composed at Mr. Nomer’s 
request by Mr. Waldrop, the grace was first published in the “News” 
January 24, 1930: 


Quod non solum cibum hunc sed etiam vitam ipsam et 
omnia eius bona tu nobis dedisti, gratias tibi, Pater noster,. 
agimus. In meliora semper, maximo cum studio precamur, 
nos duc. Haec in nomine Jesu Christi, Domini et Magistri, 
petimus. Amen. 


oo 








CROFT HOUSE 


Named for Harry W. Croft, this three story building was 
completed as the largest of the dormitories, containing rooms 
for boys, masters apartments and a well equipped hobby 
shop in the basement. 


No longer now was the Fox Chapel campus bare, but a thing 
of beauty, largely due to the work of a very friendly and active 
Parent-Teacher Association (later the Mothers’ Association), which 
had a Grounds Committee headed by Mrs. Harold A. Nomer, wife 
of the headmaster. In spite of lack of funds, Mrs. Nomer’s every 
Suggestion and wish brought forth voluntary response from the 
loyal patrons and friends until she and her personally-built rock 
garden became the prime interest and importance to the entire 
community. The school will always be indebted to Mrs. Nomer, 
whose genius and foresightedness in planting and landscaping are 
responsible for much of the beauty of the campus today. The 
Association also had an active Art Committee, headed by Mrs. 
Alfred C. Dickey, which did much to beautify the interiors of Rowe 
Hall and the dormitories. 

One of Mrs. Nomer’s most valued helpers was John Panner, a 
gentle and friendly gardener who cherished all growing things. He 
enabled her to carry out some of her best plans, but he was never too 
busy to cut flowers for any one. 

Another important member of the staff was John Ballantyne, 
who came to the school in 1923 to drive the Day Students’ bus. A 
mechanical genius—retaining his Scottish accent—he has kept 
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the buses running and has driven the school automobiles and buses 
for nearly thirty-five years with never an accident. 

The following year the staff received a strong asset in John 
Eggers, a maintenance man who has come to the rescue on countless 
occasions and who has worked faithfully and long. He is now 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

From the time of the school’s establishment at its new site an 
increased spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty had been seen at the 
Academy. The enrollment from 1922 to 1929 more than doubled at 
the Senior School, reaching 259, larger than at any time of the most 
prosperous years of the old day school in town. In the meantime 
the old building at Morewood and Ellsworth had been retained for 
the use of the Junior School, which also increased in size under the 
new conditions until it reached the figure of 170 boys, with a waiting 
list running six years ahead. 


Mr. Nomer in an article in the “Fox Chapel Magazine” sur- 
veyed the outlook of the school in 1930: 


The Senior School plant now numbers some fourteen 
buildings, two main athletic fields, eight tennis courts, a 
soccer field, two practice playing fields, a hockey pond, and 
a nine-hole golf course. Boys are no longer going to the 
eastern schools for their final years, and the school is repre- 
sented in Princeton by over forty boys, and in Yale, Har- 
vard, Williams, and in other eastern schools, by a propor- 
tionate number of each graduating class. Even in athletics 
the situation has been entirely changed. Every boy is now 
required to take athletics every afternoon, under competent 
supervision, on the ample playing fields of the school. 
Two-thirds of the students board at the school in the four 
dormitories, named Ellsworth, Morewood, Aiken, and 
Bayard, after the streets closely connected with the early 
history of the school. 


A number of notable gifts have come to Shady Side since 
its establishment in O’Hara Township. The Mellon 
Memorial Gateway, given by Mrs. T. A. Mellon in memory 
of her son of the same name, a member of the class of 1919, 
was built in 1923. Aiken House and the McCune Dining 
Hall, given by the members of the John R. McCune family, 
and in his memory, were built in 1924. In 1928 the parents 
of the school subscribed some $70,000 to remodel the old 
gymnasium into Bayard House, which is now a model 
dormitory for small boys. 


Shady Side Academy, as at present constituted, has as 
beautiful a location as any school which the writer knows, 
and its buildings of fireproof construction and pleasing 
Georgian Colonial design are not only an attractive feature 
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in the landscape but unusually well adapted to school 
purposes. 


The depression brought some drop in the school, but not so 
serious a reduction as might have been expected, and when Marc 
Acheson surveyed the situation at the school’s Golden Anniversary 
in 1933 he could note a joint enrollment of 326 in the Junior and 
Senior Schools. He concluded his historical address: 


Today we look back over a stretch of fifty years. What we 
see about us and what Shady Side Academy has meant in 
the life of this community and of the nation, all these have 
their roots in the early beginnings thus hastily sketched. 
As the school was built on strong foundations, and as it 
has grown to its present estate, so may these things be a 
harbinger of a glorious future. , 


In November, 1922, Captain Palmer had acted as toastmaster 
at the annual fall football smoker, a continuation of the precedent 
set in the fall of 1901. This traditional fall gathering was to grow 
into what is now the Annual Fall Sports Smoker, and was held, as 
was to be the custom throughout the years, in the then recently 
completed McCune Dining Hall. Athletics were gaining a more 
vital integration into the life of the school. 

During the school year 1924-25, an event took place that was 
to have far-reaching importance to Shady Side. At that time the 
University School of Cleveland, Nichols School of Buffalo, and 
Shady Side, with Cap Palmer as one of the driving forces, formed 
a triangular league. Competition was begun only in football, 
basketball, and baseball. By 1926, the name of the league became 
Tri-State Preparatory League. In the decade to follow, with the 
addition of Western Reserve Academy, of Hudson, Ohio, and 
Cranbrook School, of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, the League was to 
expand into the present Inter-State Preparatory League. 

The football team of 1926, led by captain and fullback Sam 
Flora, won five games and lost but one, taking Shady Side’s first 
leg on the coveted Tri-State Championship Cup. The spring of 1926 
had seen Shady Side gain its first leg on the Mitchell Cup by 
winning the Tri-State Preparatory League championship in baseball. 

Since the arrival of Captain Palmer at Shady Side, the 
athletic program had not only expanded to include track, tennis, 
golf, and a gun club, but in the winter of 1925-26 for the first time 
in the history of the country school, a varsity hockey team coached 
by Herbert B. Gill, Assistant Athletic Director, was organized, 
playing only two games in that first season. The following winter 
saw increased student interest, with the team winning six out of 
seven games. The frequency and unpredictability of temperate 
weather during Fox Chapel’s winters, however, was to prove too 
serious for the life of the sport, played as it had to be on the pond 
over the hill, on the golf course. 
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Mr. Gill will long be remembered also as coach of several 
of Shady Side’s outstanding baseball teams. In the year 1927-28 
the track, baseball, and tennis teams all won Tri-State League 
championships. *. 

In 1927, Russell W. Davis came as assistant coach in football and 
basketball and head coach of baseball. For over fifteen years 
“Russ” Davis served faithfully and successfully in these three sports 
and was known and admired by those with whom he worked and 
whom he coached. One of the most famous coaches in Shady Side’s 
history, former Carnegie Tech All-American quarterback Howard 
Harpster, came to coach football in the fall of 1929. And Mr. 
Harpster in his debut as coach brought to the Academy its first 
undefeated season since 1903. Despite the presence of but two 
returning lettermen, he and Captain Jack McQuillen, ’31, led the 
team to a Tri-State Championship in a season which showed Shady 
Side amassing 195 points to 25 for the opponents. 

Completion in the fall of 1929 of the Curry Gymnasium, a 
spacious and fully equipped structure, made possible the further 
expansion of Shady Side’s athletic program. Surfacing and final 
finishing of the present football and soccer fields, along with great 
improvements on the golf course, further aided plans for suitable 
future accommodations for all the students, varsity and sub-varsity. 
And in the winter and spring of the year 1930, the school claimed 
two more new sports, polo, which was destined to live briefly under 
the leadership of Bliss Flaccus, ’30, and David I. McCahill, ’33, and 
wrestling, which has survived as a strong Academy and league sport. 

George L. Follansbee, present Headmaster of Shady Side, 
captained the baseball team in the spring of 1930 to a triple tie for 
the League championship. Incidentally, Shady Side men may get 
a chuckle about a prediction in the Class Prophecy of that year’s 
“Academian.” It said that George Follansbee would become an 
expert draftsman, and that his classmate Murray Rust, now president 
of the Rust Engineering Company, would one day be Headmaster 
of the Academy! 

In the fall of 1930, James A. Robertson, former halfback and 
captain of Carnegie Tech, followed Howard Harpster to Shady Side, 
and brought a successful 5-2 season and another Championship in 
the Tri-State League. By virtue of that championship, Shady Side 
gained permanent possession of the Cleminshaw Trophy for football 
superiority in the League. In the initial year of soccer as a league 
sport, the school, with the best team in the history of the young 
sport at the school, won the Grennan Trophy in League competition. 

Although wrestling at Shady Side had not yet met with great 
success, Fred C. Babcock, ’31, now a trustee of the Academy, brought 
honor to the school in the winter of 1930-31 by winning the inter- 
scholastic wrestling championship for the state in the Waynesburg 
tournament. 

After uneventful athletic years from 1931 through 1933, the 
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football team won the Tri-State League championship in 1934 with 
a banner 5-1-1 season, and the soccer team, which had taken the 
championship in the league in the previous year, repeated. In the 
spring of 1935 James Arensberg won the coveted national Prep 
School Singles Tennis Title, and teamed with Allerton Miller to 
bring to Shady Side a victory in the doubles as well. In the 
following winter the basketball team, captained by Richard Duff 
and coached by Russell Davis, compiled a 14-3 record and captured 
the League title. The 1936 football team sported a respectable 4-2 
record, and the basketball team again took the league championship 
with a 12-6 record. The soccer team repeated as league champions 
and enjoyed another fine season under Coach Harris G. Haviland. 

About this period the school tried a plan of having all boarding 
students spend the weekends on the campus, holding classes six days 
a week and requiring special permission for a boy to go home over 
the weekend. Special entertainments were provided for the full-time 
boarders, including full-length movies in the gymnasium on Satur- 
day nights. One of the local ministers preached on the campus for 
the Sunday morning services, and at one time the school employed 
its own chaplain, the Rev. Hugh Clark, at present the distinguished 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer. After a few years, however, 
it returned to the more practical plan of five-day boarding. 

Norton V. Coyle, ’30, remembers the nicknames which the 
classes gave to many of their instructors: 


Such as “Gumdrop” for Mr. Waldrop. Mr. Craig was 
known to some as “Fuzzy,” I guess because of his flying 
grey hairs, seldom in place. Mr. Celestin was well known 
as “Celly;” Mr. Alexander was “Alex,” and “Red” (Mc- 
Collum or Davis). 


Mr. Mischke—no one ever called Mr. Mischke anything 
else, even when beyond his sharp ear, except Herman— 
was perhaps the most earnest and hard-working disciplin- 
arian of all the teachers. He used to have the Ellsworth 
boys writing sentences regularly, whenever they were caught 
in some delinquency. The unwashed had to do “Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness” 50 or 100 times. Offense against 
a house rule brought on “Obedience is the first great law.” 


Mr. Nomer—no one ever referred to him otherwise, to my 
knowledge—was universally liked and respected. 


Many alumni recall and still speak of their athletic experiences. 
But surprisingly enough more, even among the athletes, recall their 
studies. 


So, Alva E. Kelley, ’37, now Head Football Coach at Brown 
University, writes: 


I have many deep and lasting impressions of my one year 
under Dr. Nomer. I was green as grass and unpolished as 
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rusted iron. What the school faculty did for me is more 
than I can ever hope to note on these pages. Probably my 
deepest impression of Shady Side comes from Mr. Sample, 
master of mathematics. The Academy was in a three term 
system in 1937. It was Mr. Sample’s chore (and I might 
add an almost impossible one) to teach me higher math at 
Shady Side. Although I had had the same math courses 
in high school, I really did not know A from Z. Under Mr. 
Sample’s high standards, he kept me after the regular school 
hours and worked with me personally. Many times I missed 
football practice, which in my earlier environment was a 
mortal sin. I underwent the most painful intellectual 
challenge in my life time. At the end of the first term Mr. 
Sample gave me a 60, the minimum passing grade, but made 
it plain to me that it was for effort only. He drove me 
relentlessly, but he made me understand why. I accepted 
his killing routine, and upon graduation my math stood 
in the high 70’s. From here I went into Cornell Engineer- 
ing, where I graduated in 1941 with Tau Beta Pi honors. 
In my humble opinion this was the greatest job that has 
ever been done. He started with sheer nothing and brought 
me to an academic achievement that even he thought was 
impossible. 


The Golden Jubilee of Shady Side Academy was celebrated on 
Monday, Nov. 6, 1933, with a dinner in McCune Dining Hall. 
Gordon Fisher, 791, presided, and addresses were given by Mr. 
Nomer and Senator David A. Reed, ’96. A history of the Academy 
was given by Marcus W. Acheson, Jr., 90. His classmate, Dr. 
Thomas S. Arbuthnot, was chairman of the Anniversary Committee. 

Present for the occasion were the only two survivors of the 
original board of corporators, Dr. J. M. Richmond and Bishop Boyd 
Vincent. Also taking part in the ceremonies was the Rev. Charles 
L. Chalfant, a member of the school’s first graduating class. 

George Hamilton, ’28, professor of English and Art at Yale, 
contributed an “Ode to Shady Side” for the fiftieth anniversary. 
Its concluding stanzas were: 


This then, my masters, the task today, 

The stern, unending, most difficult way, 
Requiring all vigor, our total skill, 

Patience, wisdom, courage, the will 

To strive unnoticed, to work unsung 

For a future more splendid, more clean and young 
Than the tragic era of yesterday 

When learning was scorned and beauty outraged, 
And the thirst for battle was not assuaged 

By our own blood, spilt in a foreign field. 

Their future must be from a different grain, 
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Through the heart’s high places we only attain 
To the purer harvest which peace can yield. 


This is our duty appointed here, 

Hard for the strong man, long, severe, 

We cannot stumble or swerve or alter 

The perfect efforts alone avail, 

If we fail, youth falters, youth must not fail. 


Two years later when Mr. Dickey’s fortieth year of teaching 
was celebrated by a smoker on May 4, 1935, it was not Banker C. A. 
McClintock, but “Spook” McClintock, ’02, and not Trustee Presi- 
dent Augustus K. Oliver, but Gus Oliver, 98, who celebrated the 
event in verse. Spook supplied the poem about the rats (page 41) 

while Gus deftly batted off an “Ode to Mr. Dickey,” which ended: 


Thanks, thanks to you, our worthy friend, 
For the lessons you have taught. 

It’s probable that, but for you, 

Most of us would have thought 

That the only use to be made of “X” 

Was to have it ‘Mark the spot.” 


So, Mr. D., here’s to your health 

Long may you live and thrive; 

Here’s hoping, too, that along with you, 
We also may survive 

To see you teaching our sons’ grandsons 
In nineteen seventy five! 


By the arrival of 1937, Shady Side Academy had been in Fox 
Chapel for almost fifteen years. All the rough spots had worn away 
and all the barren places had been made beautiful, almost as they 
are today. It was a new Golden Age, comparable to that from 1895 
to 1905—one well fitted to inspire a new song. 

That was the year Stewart Steffey, who later became President 
of the Alumni Association and a trustee, and music instructor 
Robert P. Howard teamed up to produce a new song. Because of its 
originality and beauty it was soon adopted as the official “Alma 
Mater:” 

Glory to Shady Side, her praises sing; 

Faith, honor, loyalty as gifts we bring, 

Inspire us through the years; e’er remain our pride, 
Glory to our Alma Mater, Shady Side. 


So stand throughout the years revered and true; 

Guard our mem’ries safely for us; we’ll keep faith with you. 
Joy, hope and trust in thee ever will abide, 

Glory to our Alma Mater, Shady Side. 

It was at such a point that Harold Adin Nomer, who had shortly 
before, by virtue of an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Allegheny College, become Doctor Nomer, announced that he was 
leaving Shady Side. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN «. 
“Spirit of Arnold” 


PART I 


“Oh, Spirit of Arnold, ennoble our station!” 
1919-1923 


In the late 1880’s the Thurston Preparatory School for girls had 
an auspicious beginning as the first private college preparatory 
school for girls in the Pittsburgh district. It was founded and 
operated by Miss Alice M. Thurston, daughter of George H. Thurs- 
ton, eminent author and citizen. Throughout its course, as early as 
1908, the school received boys in kindergarten and primary grades. 
At the end of that period they were passed on usually to Shady 
Side Academy. In 1912, Miss Thurston fulfilled an ambition she had 
long cherished—to establish a boys’ school and to name it for her 
father. 


x * 
x* 


ARNOLD SCHOOL 


Formerly George H. Thurston School 
253 SHADY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Lower School 
Sth to 6th Gr ades 
Supervised Study 
Say as ptoS P.M. 


Hiking and Nature 
Study 


Affiliated Summer 
Camp 


T MAS ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 


“cA School of Character and Personality~ 

for your Boy~” 
Faculty all Picked “boys’ men” of University Training 
and Previous Experience 
ENROLLMENT FOR 1919-20 LIMITED TO 65 

CHARLES W. WILDER, A.M. 

HEADMASTER 
School Phone. Hiland 9 367 Residence Phone, Hiland 9 1 1-M 





With the property at 253 Shady Avenue directly opposite from 
the girls’ building, Miss Thurston kept the reins of government of 
the boys’ division, held faculty meetings, guided teachers, formulated 
policies. There were titular headmasters before Charles Wesley 
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CHARLES W. WILDER 


Headmaster of Arnold 
School 1915 to 1933. 


Wilder assumed the post in 1915. The rapidly expanding boys’ 
school with its more rigorous problems, even though just across the 
street, influenced Miss Thurston to sell the name and rights of the 
school to Mr. Wilder in 1919. Thus began Arnold School. 

In 1915 Mr. Wilder had come to the George H. Thurston School 
as a teacher; he also held the vision of a school rising on the ideals 
of Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby. Again and again Mr. 
Wilder patterned his thinking and behavior along the lines that 
have made Rugby known all over the world. 


From this advertisement two sentences have been omitted: “It 
is not necessary that this should be a school of three hundred, or of 
one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it is necessary that it should be a 
school of Christian gentlemen. I desire for my boys moral 
thoughtfulness; the inquiring love of truth going along with the 
devoted love of goodness.” 


How could these eternal verities become paramount in the face 
of practical obstacles? As one graduate put it—“in an unattractive, 
small, two-story building.” On one side was a tennis court—a lode- 
stone for the Thurston girls—on another a small area which allowed 
for foreshortened softball, then known as mushball, and running 
games. No one will ever forget seeing Pop Wilder chase a colored 
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ARNOLD SCHOOL CLASSROOM BUILDING 


Later to become the Junior School of Shady Side Academy 
‘at the time of the merger in 1940. 


boy named Ziggy down the alley between Shakespeare School and 
the Shady Avenue Presbyterian Church, when Ziggy was trying to 
make off with the ball. 

The classrooms, previously conventional bedrooms, had been 
made plainly severe. Study hall was commodious enough to receive 
the entire student body—junior and senior departments—almost 
seventy boys in all. Without doubt every one remembers that room 
for its assemblies and good times. The other memorable spot in the 
back part of the building was the lunch counter serving sandwiches, 
milk or pop, and dessert. Every one who wished to eat there had to 
sign up in the morning. Boys loved using noms de plume. Pop 
Wilder Klee and Lowell B. Klee appealed to Bill Klee, Jr., whose 
father later became one of the incorporators and trustees of the 
new school on Braddock Avenue. George F. Whitman, head of the 
primary department, was maitre d’ hotel in purchasing, in super- 
vising the only kitchen help, Mrs. Coles, and in serving the boys. 
Interestingly enough Mr. Whitman traded exclusively with Candy- 
land, George Bolanis’ first store in East Liberty. Later Mr. Bolanis’s 
two sons were graduated from Shady Side Academy, and in 1957 
Peter completed a four-year term as varsity wrestling coach. 

To carry on a full recreational and athletic program Mr. Wilder 
yearly gained permission from Mr. R. B. Mellon to use the unde- 
veloped field at the end of Aurelia Street. Here formal interscholas- 
tic games were held, even though the surface was no more than a 
rough pasture. For indoor games and exercises the East Liberty 
YMCA and Calvary Church gymnasiums were used. 
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In spite of all these difficulties Mr. Wilder held to his ideals of 
education: the close association of teacher and pupil, the adherence 
to high standards of learning, and the goal of college preparation. 
In May 1920 in a circular letter Mr. Wilder wrote: “When this 
number [100] has been reached, tangible steps will be taken to 
crystallize the different projects that have been started to give the 
school a new building and enlarge the outdoor facilities for recrea- 
tion.” The year before he had stated: “‘As soon as conditions 
warrant, however, with hearty public support and an adequate in- 
crease in enrollment, the Arnold School will move to a more com- 
modious site and a larger building will be purchased.” Such per- 
spective and determination could never be checked. 

Between 1919 and 1923, when the dreams of Mr. Wilder were 
realized, Arnold followed the pattern of many day schools: games 
and activities supplemented classroom routine. Boys stayed well 
into the afternoon with no desire to dog the athletic period. In the 
winter and early spring Calvary Church made its gymnasium avail- 
able. Dick Boyles, later borough manager of Fox Chapel, led the 
Calvary Boys Club in many spirited basketball games against 
Arnold. In fact, a major athletic problem was to find rivals with as 
few candidates to choose from as the limited upper grades of 
Arnold provided—usually church groups and other small schools. 

The association with Calvary rectors, Reverend Edwin J. Van 
Etten, afterward Dean of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, and 
Reverend Lewis B. Whittemore, later Suffragan Bishop of Michigan, 
was a fruitful one. Practically, Arnold had the use of all the 
facilities of Calvary even for Commencement ceremonies. Spiritu- 
ally and socially the ministers did a great deal for the school and 
individual boys. At this time, too, Harvey B. Gaul, organist and 
composer, became interested and active, enthusiastically stimulating 
everyone. 

George McNemry gave lessons on various musical instruments, 
and J. Fred Lissfelt became the regular piano teacher. Dr. Percival 
J. Eaton, a leading pediatrician of Pittsburgh, taught a course in 
First Aid and Hygiene. He donated a trophy known as the Eaton 
First Aid Cup to be competed for on a yearly basis by teams of boys. 
Pictures of the winners frequently appeared in the old records. 

The Calvary stage was admirable for the Dramatic Club to give 
“The Freshman,” “‘Clarence,” “A Pair of Sixes.”” Drama was varied 
by musical numbers and specialty acts. Most of the records were 
carried by a school paper, the “Red and Black’, rated an A by the 
“Albany Academy Cue” for general appearance, completeness, and 
quality of material. Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr. and Harold Farkas, 
who wrote the words for the Arnold song, contributed strongly in 
poetry to give the magazine a rounded interest. 

Highlights in football were the games with Shady Side and 
Sacred Heart. In the fall of 1922 the “Red and Black” states: “On 
November 17 we suffered a most heart-breaking defeat at the hands 
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of Shady Side Academy. Although we outrushed its team the fates 
were against us and we lost 6-2........ Shady Side prepared to 
punt — the pass was low, was fumbled. R. Richards, Arnold, fell 
on the ball five yards back of the Shady Side Academy goal, outside 
the cable. Our six points (possibly seven) dwindled to two.” This 
game was held at Mellon field with the officials Judge John P. 
Egan and Dexter Very, former Penn State end. 

On June 1, 1923 the baseball team won Arnold’s first athletic 
victory over Shady Side Academy by the score, 11 to 9. 

Lest someone think athletics and activities loomed too large on 
the horizon, we should remember the goal of college. Robert M. 
Repp, Jr., of the first Arnold graduating class of 1920, afterwards 
distinguished himself at Williams by being its highest standing senior 
in history. In 1921, John Aspinwall, an editor-in-chief of the ‘Red 
and Black,” was awarded in competition a high scholarship at 
Carnegie Tech without reference to financial need. Although the 
graduating classes were small, seniors were scattering widely to 
favorite eastern colleges. 

At this time the local papers were interested in what they called 
“Social Recitation Experiment Succeeds.” In English, students 
took charge of the recitation and the instructor sat in. This re- 
sponsibility of judgment appeared also in the organization and 
operation of a Student Council and in the formation of activity 
clubs, so that learning was being put to a practical and effective 
purpose and the ideals of Thomas Arnold were being fulfilled. 

An accepted truism in education has always been that a school 
is only as strong as its faculty and students. Charles W. Wilder, 
graduate of Boston University with a master’s degree from Harvard, 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, had his first teaching experience in 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, but had come to the George H. 
Thurston School from Worcester Academy. With New England 
traditions of education, he always had a nucleus of eastern men about 
him. One of his stalwarts was George F. Whitman, Harvard 1916, 
who centered his work in the primary departments and who later 
became head of the Junior School. In 1917 he had come to Thurston 
as head of the primary department. Whitman complemented 
Wilder well: placid, practical, meticulous, he saw to all the details 
and organized routine effectively. His quiet sense of humor and 
paternal friendliness endeared him to the younger boys. He was an 
enthusiastic cornetist and strengthened the musical program. He 
worked behind scenes in annual plays and cherished many chuckles 
over amateurish mishaps. With all his excellent business qualities, 
he still welcomed the duress of teaching and was a helpful preceptor. 
It was a severe blow to the school when Mr. Whitman died of 
pneumonia in 1929. 

During the first year, 1920, Miss Freda Neugebauer became 
executive secretary and stayed with the school till 1944, after the 
merger with Shady Side Academy. With the best interests of the 
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school at heart, she acted as a buffer between parents and head- 
master. She exercised her power fairly and intelligently, so that 
everyone benefited. Basically interested in teaching, she taught third 
and fourth grades after 1929. Later she specialized in speech diffi- 
culties and today holds an important position with the Board of 
Public Education. 

In the first school year Chester A. Lewis of Geneva taught 
English and was assistant to Mr. Wilder. He left in the middle of 
the term, and Lowell Innes, Yale 1916, was hired to complete his 
year, teaching English and Latin. Innes turned out to be the 
work horse of the faculty by coaching at one time or another every 
sport and by carrying on the Dramatic Club after Horace Cleaver 
left in 1926. His classes, where composition, literature and gram- 
' matical precision became a living experience, were a focus of interest. 
His deep regard for the boys as individuals, his scholarly penetra- 
tion, and his down-East humor need not be described to any who 
knew him. Popular as his classroom sessions were, he was even 
more in demand as a guiding hand in all extra-curricular activities. 

A number of the early faculty were young lawyers who taught 
for a few years before starting their law practices: Sidney Hoehl, 
Clyde Beistel and John Schmalsteig. Hoehl taught Latin and 
helped in athletics. Mr. Cleaver, a fine mathematics teacher, 
coached plays and formed the Dramatic Club. In the days of high 
faculty turnover he was one of the few who bridged the gap between 
253 Shady Avenue and 400 South Braddock. 


PART II 


“Standards are futile that bid us retire 
Come let our banners wave gaily on high.”’ 


1923-1935 


The increase in enrollment, the limitation of physical facilities, 
and Mr. Wilder’s persevering ambition roused an interest among 
Arnold parents. Pittsburgh has never failed to respond to an 
altruistic plea. Accordingly a group of public-spirited citizens, 
sensing the educational need for another day school (S.S.A. had 
moved to the country), took over rights and good will from Mr. 
Wilder, to form a non-profit corporation and were granted an 
official charter by Judge Thomas J. Ford in November of 1923. 

Meanwhile they had purchased the John Grier Holmes estate 
at 400 South Braddock Avenue, and school opened there in Septem- 
ber before the judge’s official act. The house, designed by Peabody 
and Stearns of Boston, was made of the finest and luckily the most 
durable materials possible. Today, after the pounding feet of 
numerous school boys, it still serves admirably as a home for the 
Shady Side Academy Junior School and for yearly sessions of the 
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Senior Summer School. Then, however, before thoughts of modern 
school architecture, it offered a never changing vision of delight to 
those who had been cabined, cribbed, confined at 253 Shady Avenue. 

The seven-acre estate with adequate playing fields, with a 
gardener’s shed and stable where the Nature Club could raise and 
study pets, with the side hill for winter sliding, with trees and 
gardens, changed going to school into boyish adventures. Besides, 
it was within easy walking distance of Frick Park, at that time 
almost a wild terrain. Graham Netting, now Director of Carnegie 
Museum, was one of the first nature instructors. Many of the 
students had not had opportunities for country or outdoor pleasures, 
and their enthusiasms cemented relations between them and the 
faculty in games, in studies, and in fun. 

Between 1923 and 1931, the faculty had increased from eleven to 
twenty-two full-time members, excluding art, singing, manual train- 
ing and other part-time instructors. During this second period and 
the one that followed it, certain faculty members with long tenure 
became warp and woof of the Arnold cloth. In the languages the 
turnover was high until 1934, the time of Mr. Vorce, a graduate of 
Middlebury College, in the modern, and Dr. Sochatoff, University 
of Pennsylvania, in the classics. The genial Charlie Vorce, with his 
steady, good-natured ways, endeared himself to the boys immedi- 
ately. On one noteworthy occasion he started out with Webster 
Jones, Charles Watkins, and others on a bicycle trip which soon died 
on the rugged hills around the city. The scholarly Fred Sochatoff, 
patient and friendly, was no less a favorite, but achieved fame 
through his pedestrian endurance rather than cycling. He soon 
branched out into history and English until he became an almost 
universal authority, and eventually the leading spirit of the “Shady 
Side News.” But to regress! The first language teacher of note was 
Samuel S. Bard, Franklin and Marshall, who came in 1923, a typical 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. He was a stickler for perfection and a 
drillmaster with a sense of humor. In spite of the accuracy with 
which Sam could throw chalk at inattentive students, the boys liked 
him greatly. In the classics Richard Sears, Harvard, afterward 
dean of Avon-Old-Farm, followed Mr. Bard. In the modern langu- 
ages William G. Rogers, Amherst, then Glen O. Gillette, Ohio 
University, preceded Mr. Vorce. Bill Rogers wrote a novel, “Life 
Goes On,” while he was at Arnold. Glen Gillette distinguished him- 
self with sound bucolic wit. During one faculty lunch session when 
Cameron Mann was bewailing his difficulties with student failures, 
Glen penetratingly asked, ‘““Don’t you know how to write a 60, 
Cameron?” 

In science Mr. Bard conferred a boon on the school. In 1924, 
he persuaded his youthful brother-in-law, Theodore Rohrer 
Leaman, to try teaching chemistry and physics. Mr. Leaman, 
Franklin and Marshall, did not assume mathematics till after Mr. 
Cleaver, Penn, and Mr. Robinson, M. I. T., good teachers both, had 
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left, having completed graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Leaman took on night classes there also. Wherever he taught 
he proved himself stimulating and popular, one who kept the ideals 
of the profession always before his students so that they left him 
with foundations and skill and came back to him with admiration 
and affection. In science Dr. Harry E. Gill, now of Peabody, had 
preceded Mr. Leaman, and several followed. The most colorful was 
Charles Durrenberger, Southwestern A. and M., a Texan, who 
loved athletics, besides, of course, Texas, and who could outrun 
everyone at touch football. 

The social sciences had three outstanding men: Roland J. 
Godfrey, Clark University, who wrote short stories for ‘Colliers,’ 
and John Stover Welling, who had had all-American notice in foot- 
ball when playing for Union. The third, Arthur M. Saylor, Franklin 
and Marshall, was the quietest of the three: nevertheless he increased 
an interest in history, initiated intra-mural wrestling, and took an 
active part in junior coaching. For full-time coaching Claude ‘Cal’ 
H. Hubbard, Amherst, followed Seldon Coombs in 1926 and con- 
tributed to every phase of school life: besides varsity sports he 
helped in intra-murals; he did stage work and was the best barber- 
shop tenor ever in the school; he had summer camps in Maine and 
New Hampshire that attracted many boys; he established the com- 
plete physical exam for every student and devised a machine, 
the silhouetteograph, to help him with orthopedic diagnosis. Withal, 
he was the life of every party, his innocent china-blue eyes hiding 
spirited mischief. 

There were many part-time or two-course teachers in English. 
Hugh Millar, University of Virginia, was able and exciting because 
he could combine literature and pugilism. The bulk of the work, 
however, fell on Willard Mead, Haverford, whose account of being 
hired in 1929 is a classic: 


When I arrived to be interviewed for the job, Pop Wilder 
told me to wander around a while and become acquainted 
while he attended to some business. Several hours passed, 
highlighted by a concert in my honor performed by the 
kindergarten rhythm orchestra. After I finally returned to 
the office, Pop asked if I had had a good time. To make 
conversation, I told him of watching two second-graders 
who had nothing to do. Considerable debate between them 
resulted in the decision to make faces at the kindergarten 
teacher through the window. “Did you think that was 
funny?” he asked. I nodded, laughing. ‘You have a good 
sense of humor. You’re hired,’ Pop said. And that was 
the extent of my interview! Do you see what I mean by 
informality at Arnold? 


A sincere Quaker, Mr. Mead challenged his students’ conven- 
tional thoughts and made them see new meanings in cliches like 
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“democracy for all”. He carried the burden of all the stage 
productions with patience and tact. No task was too small, no 
burden too heavy. With six or more pencils in his pocket for forget- 
ful scholars and a different pipe between his lips every day, he 
generated a warmth of feeling among all. 

Though the music has already been spoken of, Mary West 
Floyd, one-time president of the Tuesday Musical Club, deserves 
praise. She carried the formal teaching of music and singing on 
Braddock Avenue. Her friend, Dorothy Thompson Metzger, hired 
to teach art to the younger boys, opened new horizons for the 
Upper School. Some of her pupils even went on to Carnegie Tech 
for fine arts, rather unprecedented in an old-fashioned college 
preparatory school. 

That the ever-changing panorama of teachers in the early years 
was far from fatal is shown by the seventh annual University of 
Pittsburgh Interscholastic Contest in 1927. Out of a thousand 
contestants, Morton B. Curley of Arnold attained the highest score 
of the entire contest, first place in Chemistry, second place in 
General Information, and second honorable mention in English. 
John George Stephenson, III won third place in Latin III and Oliver 
Perry Scaife, honorable mention in Latin I. Arnold stood well up 
in the first ten of the eighty schools competing. Again in 1935 in 
the Exceptionally Able Youth Contest sponsored by the Civic Club, 
Tom Dunham of Arnold was tied for first. 

Though Mr. Wilder emphasized in his early advertisements 
“Faculty all Picked ‘boys’ men’ of University Training and Pre- 
vious Experience,” and he tried to hold that achievement, the worth 
of a college preparatory school would ultimately rest on what the 
graduates did in college. The old College Boards were a very 
arduous test. A memorandum dated July 10, 1935, tabulates the 
results of the examinations in 1934 and 1935 as follows: 


1935 1934 
Total number of examinations taken ............ rs Pe 46 
Total number of examinations rated from 
GUY LOR OU et te Ie ct ee es ee Pe 29 Al 
The percentage of Arnold candidates rated from 
GUT tO tLOOUZ eae Ae et a ee ees 90.6% 789.1% 


*The percentage of College Entrance Examination Board 
candidates (1934) rated from 60% to 100% throughout 
the whole country was approximately 65 percent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARNOLD RESULTS BY GRADES 
Percentage of examinations rating from 90% to 100% 


CINCLUSIVG Mae Mele ee. eek eee Gee 6:5% 
Percentage of examinations rating from 80% to 89% 
CinclUsive: ae ee neta eae eS or 34.4% SPA TE 





WITHERS GYMNASIUM 


This building was a gift in 1931 of Colonel Robert E. 
Withers, President of the Board of Trustees of Arnold 
School and later a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Shady Side Academy. 


Percentage of examinations rating from 70% to 19% 








(inohisive) ine. ich Ove hielo een tad oe 37.5% 30.4% 
Percentage of examinations rating from 60% to 69% 

winclusive) Oihgs i) Cot lk fed eae LZ oe, 19.6% 
Percentage of examinations rating under 60%, sce BAP, 10.9% 

otal uate ®t Seek a eee ark ee 100.0% 100.0% 


During this period the student body had grown from around 
seventy to almost one hundred eighty. But the same ideals and 
interests held. They were made particularly possible by the gift of 
a gymnasium in 1931 from Colonel Robert E. Withers, President 
of the Board of Trustees. He had seen the school through hard times 
and impending crises. With the wise counsel of H. V. Blaxter and 
the friendly tact of David M. Craig, a triumvirate existed which was 
responsible for the successful rise of the school. Beside the varied 
needs which the gymnasium satisfied, others were answered when 
the school building was remodeled and a six-room wing added. 

Athletics on Shady Avenue and at Mellon Field had needed the 
indoor facilities of the East Liberty Y and the Calvary Gymnasium. 
At Braddock Avenue in the six years before the Withers Gymna- 
sium, groups walked to Wilkinsburg with a teacher accompanying 
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and carried out required athletics vigorously in the Westinghouse 
Training School Gymnasium on Pennwood Street. Mr. Wilder held 
firmly to his beliefs that indoor athletics and intramural competition 
were as important in a country day school*as formal recitations. 
Swimming and handball were possible at the P. A. A. After 1931, 
of course, all indoor activities except hockey and swimming were 
centralized at the Withers Gymnasium. ‘The younger boys were 
scheduled during the day, the older ones after school. 

The direction of activities at the Holmes site was not changed, 
but each gained greater scope. For instance, the Dramatic Club 
graduated from the light and popular plays to those of real literary 
merit, which also challenged the stage crew as much as the actors 
and gave everyone connected with the production something to 
remember. “David Garrick,” “The Devil’s Disciple,” ‘““The Comedy 
of Errors”, and ‘‘Androcles and the Lion” were all presented on the 
P. A. A. stage. After the Arnold stage was equipped, the club 
presented Goldoni’s ‘““The Coffee House’, Davis’s “Icebound’’, Gals- 
worthy’s “Escape”, and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing”’. 
In 1934 a Pittsburgh radio station invited the club to put on a 
scene from their current production, “Twelfth Night’. 

An interested adviser was Chester A. Wallace, head of the 
Carnegie Tech School of Drama. He encouraged the school’s 
doing hard plays, but he always turned up a couple of weeks before 
the date and added finishing touches. In fact, he helped to design 
the stage for the Withers Gymnasium. The success of the plays was 
attested by the whole-hearted effort of the entire student body and 
the support of parents and friends. Besides making gifts of books to 
the library, donating eight Piranesi prints, and offering minor prizes, 
the club ploughed back over two thousand dollars in stage and 
electrical equipment. In addition to the annual play, the musical 
clubs sponsored for four years a Minstrel show which reached a high 
point in 1927. 

Since the annual play and Dramatic club dance was such a gala 
school function, the club took on the character of a fraternity. Its 
meetings after formal business were friendly but warm discussions 
of student happenings and school events. Members were elected on 
an interest and accomplishment in dramatics but more largely on 
character and school contributions. Mr. Mead, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 
Innes as faculty advisors guided the bull sessions and club policies 
wisely. The annual banquet and dance was the social event, while 
the picnic, which meant a week-end at Conneaut Lake, at the 
Pollock farm beyond Ebensburg, or just as exciting at the J. M. 
Phillips home on Brownsville Road, furnished incidents to talk over 
and chuckle about. 

In spite of this semi-secret organization no school could ever 
have been more democratic than Arnold. The very closeness of 
faculty and students precluded anyone—headmaster, teacher, ath- 
letic or scholastic star—from getting a swelled head. Everyone 
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united to help in the leveling process. No one can forget how one 
youngster carved a desk disapprovingly: “George Acheson loves 
George Acheson.” Education was always fun at Arnold. 

Strangely enough the “Red and Black” folded in 1925, even 
though a full editorial board had been elected. In 1926 “The Arnold 
Sieve’, a school newspaper, was issued bi weekly—a concise job of 
reporting with a humorous tinge. The next year everyone joined 
in publishing the only year book in the annals of the school— 
“The Chrysalis”. Harold Farkas, who had written poetry and had 
composed lyrics for the school song, was editor-in-chief. His per- 
severance and industry have left to posterity one of the richest and 
most accurate accounts of any single year. 

In music Arnold enjoyed two combos that gained metropolitan 
recognition—the Blue Crusaders and the Black Cats. - Don Bigelow 
organized the latter with a great deal of success. His ability is 
attested by his later going with C. B. S. The Blue Crusaders, how- 
ever, was a more long-lived organization. The original four— 
Harry Keller, Joe Oehmler, George Acheson, and John Allen— 
soon added Weart Kelly, Ed Marshall, and George (Buzz) Kountz. 
They first became known through radio broadcasting, offering 
several programs on WCAE. But they pleased the student body 
more at the intimate school dances given by different activity groups 
in the hall of the old Holmes mansion. Harvey Gaul had a bang-up 
school orchestra of twelve who could be counted on for any occasion, 
too. 

Athletics in a small school can approach the English idea of 
playing for fun. Touch football in the afternoon with a regular 
league—each team a cross section of teachers, big boys, ordinary 
boys, and little boys—became quite exciting. The volley ball games 
at noon, however—perhaps because everyone played on borrowed 
time (the noon bell always rang too soon); perhaps because insults 
and wisecracks could be hurled indiscriminately; perhaps because 
every team tried its utmost to win—would draw nearly the whole 
school. 

Intramural tennis also mixed teachers and boys. In the winter 
a low dyke on the football field created a skating and hockey rink. 
Neighborhood boys and girls joined Arnoldites, forgetting to look 
down their noses at private-school boys. One of the most eager to 
become proficient in hockey and one of the most graceful skaters 
was Gene Kelly, later of Hollywood. For several years Arnold had 
a hockey team at Duquesne Gardens. Handball at Westinghouse 
and swimming at the P. A. A. rounded out the games program. 

It is interesting to note how many Arnold rivals in inter- 
scholastic sports parallel the later history of Shady Side Academy: 
Sharpsburg, Aspinwall, Mount Lebanon, Edgewood, and the big 
game of the year with Columbus Academy or Western Reserve 
Academy. For a while Arnold journeyed to Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia, in a home and home agreement to play Saint James School 
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of Hagerstown, Maryland. Former Mayor C. D. Scully, one of the 
trustees and father of two graduates, had a big apple farm there. 
Arnold liked its rivalry with Shady Side Academy best, but could 
win only once in a while in basketball or tennis or soccer. In foot- 
ball there are surprising scores: 


1927 =i. games — 7 Arnold — 6 
1929 Mt. Lebanon — 0 Arnold — 0 
1930 Columbus Day School — 7 Arnold — 6 
1932 Western Reserve — 0 Arnold — vi 


And this was a school with hardly enough large boys for a 
second team. Naturally Arnold could not fare as well in baseball, 
and the football scores chosen are definitely exceptions. Mr. Hubbard 
made use of young Pitt athletes for varsity coaching in football and 
basketball, the Sutherland and the Carlson systems becoming a part 
of education. 

Out of this athletic spirit grew a second club—the A Club. With 
ideals very much like those of the Dramatic Club, it required a 
varsity letter to be eligible for membership, but then the considera- 
tion went to the realm of character and school citizenship. Both 
clubs, in addition to sponsoring dances and good times, worked hard 
on civic projects of school life. 

It is impossible to treat the Junior School as a separate unit 
in the same time sequences chosen for the whole school. It was a 
small group of boys from 1919-1922 including only grades 5 and 6. 
Grades 3 and 4 were added in 1923 and by 1930 1 to 7 were ad- 
vertised. Mrs. Lucile Logan took charge of the first kindergarten 
in 1933. The seventh grade went back to the Junior School in 1929. 
George Whitman did a great deal to popularize the underforms in 
his ten years as head. A. Cameron Mann, now headmaster of 
Buckley School on Long Island, who succeeded him in 1932, helped 
give the school an individuality. A teacher of wide interests, he 
fostered all sorts of activities plus sound book learning too. The 
minute the younger boys began putting on their own carnivals, fairs, 
and plays they felt they had hit the big time. Midget and Junior 
athletics they had always had. Some of their plays really deserve 
accolades: “Wapping Wharf”, “The Prince and the Pauper’, and 
“Toad of Toad Hall”. The “Red and Black’ records all sorts of 
other educational projects, remaking an old city and medieval castle, 
building a model of Pittsburgh, and even running an Audubon Club 
at ten cents a head. 

It is grossly unfair to single out people who have helped in 
this worthy growth. John Adams always lent a progressive note 
with constructive suggestions and effort in projects. Marion Brewer 
Sherman gave the sterling virtues of the old-fashioned classroom 
education. Yoder Leith, later a Presbyterian minister, and John 
Cameron, now a doctor, had just the right personal touch. Richard 
Beacham, now Headmaster of Erie Country Day School, filled in 
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for John Adams and grew with the school. Originally youngsters 
came in taxicabs; then Mr. Mann tried conveyance with a station 
wagon; finally, in 1936, the school bought a Pierce Arrow. Mr. 
Reynolds, superintendent of grounds and buildings, chauffered forty- 
two boys in four trips daily. 

Junior School boys had a pride in belonging: they were ac- 
cepted by the older boys and mirrored in a small way senior acti- 
vities—athletics, music, drama, publications, dances. The annual 
Junior School Christmas party would make one glow at their youth 
and look forward to their promise. 

Arnold is no exception to schools which are proud of Commence- 
ment and visiting speakers. There was a rash of college presidents: 
William F. Pierce of Kenyon, William W. Comfort of Haverford, 
Thomas S. Baker of Carnegie Tech, Ralph C. Hutchinson of W. and 
J. and John Bowman of the University of Pittsburgh. Ralph Munn, 
head of Carnegie Library, and John A. Lester, one of the great 
English teachers of our time, were entertaining as well as 
challenging. 

Particularly, however, will boys remember informal talks by 
Lennox Robinson, the Irish playwright; Count Felix Von Luckner, 
the German hero of World War I; and Captain Terry Moore of the 
devastating Saint Louis Cards. 


PART III 


“Our foes are our friends!” 
1935-1940 


The long strain of responsibility and pressure told heavily on 
Mr. Wilder, who had a slight nervous breakdown in 1933. In 1934- 
35 while the trustees were looking for a new headmaster, Mr. Wilder 
divided the burdens of office with Mr. Innes. The next summer the 
appointment of Roger B. Merriman, Jr., of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was announced. Educated at Groton and Harvard, young 
Merriman had also studied at Cambridge University and on the 
Continent. Then he had taught for seven years at Brooks School, 
North Andover, Massachusetts. Pittsburgh and Arnold had been 
accustomed to and devoted to Pop Wilder so long that Mr. Merriman 
had to win over his working public. This he accomplished with 
reasonable speed. 

With deepest sincerity and utter democracy of spirit, Mr. 
Merriman entered every phase of school life—not to tell how to do 
something, but to learn how it was being done and to devise any 
practical way it could be improved. He spent long hours with 
Mrs. Belinda Behe going over the books and understanding the 
financial problems of the school. He could not have had a finer 
teacher, for she had been carrying that burden for years. 
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She had been with the school since 1928, and had carried out 
faithfully all sorts of responsibilities, such as purchasing agent, 
bookkeeper, and supervisor of the cafeteria. Both Mr. Wilder and 
Mr. Merriman depended on her constantly. ~ 

Mr. Merriman coached the baseball team. He reduced the 
punitive power of afternoon and Saturday morning study and made 
both periods serve their original remedial purposes more effectively. 
He inaugurated the free day for Honor Roll achievement. He helped 
with carpentry for the stage productions and took a vital part in 
setting up hobby shows and athletic carnivals. In addition to the 
time spent downtown with the trustees, he was able to win the 
Metropolitan singles championship in squash and to represent the 
United States in the Lapham Matches with Canada, and in 
December 1937, out of only sixteen from the whole country, to be 
the first representative from Pittsburgh invited to the Gold Racquet 
Tournament at the Rockaway Hunt Club. 

Roger Merriman was in sympathy with the educational phases 
already well established and sought to bring the business, the scienti- 
fic, the artistic resources of Pittsburgh even closer, by trips, by 
speakers, by movies, by correlating study material with life. 
Arnold boys spoke at Community Fund meetings and circulated 
downtown. Roger Clark and Charles Rowan were on the air via 
WWSW for two years. They originated the characters and wrote the 
script for a weekly program concerning Cy Wintergreen and 
Ap Sitterly of Apple Center. During the last eight minutes of each 
program they interviewed important and colorful Pittsburghers like 
Horace F. Baker, W. H. Friesell, and Frederick Burleigh. 

Naturally Mr. Merriman was interested in concentrating on 
weaknesses: public relations, enrollment, and business organization 
represented one field. ‘To improve enrollment ten competitive 
scholarships were offered by the trustees. Robert E. Ferree, class 
of 1924, had worked as business manager for one and a half years but 
eventually had left to go with Koppers Company. Mr. Merriman 
chose Walter D. Wilkison for this important post, and Mr. Wilki- 
son served both schools well and faithfully for twenty years, resigning 
in 1956. 

The inadequacy of the building and the need for a larger 
library were apparent. After the new wing had been built, little 
more could be done than making single rooms more commodious. 
The Dramatic Club seized on the project of helping with the library 
and interested parents contributed generously. Begun in the early 
twenties with a gift of “The Cambridge History of English Liter- 
ature” from J. S. McCormick, the library had been dependent on 
generous inspiration. In 1927, Mr. Wilder made an effective plea 
to the trustees for new encyclopedias and reference books—total 
volumes 760. After George F. Whitman’s death in 1929, the 
Dramatic Club assumed responsibility for the growth and care. The 
room was formally named the George F. Whitman Memorial 
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Library and an attractive book plate was designed. During the next 
five years the club donated more than five hundred dollars to buy 
books—those that teachers recommended and those that were needed 
as supplementary material. In 1934, student supervision stimulated 
its use. No volunteer system, however, can take the place of a 
trained librarian. So in 1937, Mr. Merriman hired librarian Mrs. 
Helen Peterman, who put everything in working order scientifically 
—1900 volumes. 

Most of the history of this last period of Arnold School is 
found in the “Red and Black’’, which resumed publication in October 
of the first year of Mr. Merriman’s headmastership. The addition 
of courses in German, accounting, business law, and mechanical 
drawing is reported. Debating instead of being interscholastic was 
practiced in assembly programs and called forth many lively ex- 
changes. Of course, reporting of humorous incidents looms large: 
the Hymn Singers Union, which could almost silence morning song 
with its passive resistance; the plague of rats, which afforded many 
chances at satire before they were scientifically exterminated; the 
endless battle over a smoking room with many sly references to the 
teachers who bucked the “No Smoking in Class Rooms or Halls” 
edict. 

With the emphasis on news, humor, and athletics, it is amazing 
to read scholarly articles in the ‘““Red and Black’’, such as reviews of 
“Richard IT’, and “Pride and Prejudice.” One article was entitled 
“In Defense of the Symphony.” Another was a good exposition of 
the work of Piranesi. Eight Piranesi etchings had been given the 
school by the Dramatic Club in memory of Walter Martin Lester. 
The Ralph Robinson cartoons were satirically priceless. Another 
vigorous subject was the annual school visit to the International 
Art Exhibit. 

With the small school, great flexibility was possible. Few of 
the boys will ever forget that morning in 1936 when every car was 
commandeered and two thirds of the senior school from the top of 
Mt. Washington watched the encroaching Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny devour the lower part of the Triangle in the great flood. 

The business of a preparatory school, however, is preparing 
boys for college. The following record is interesting. 


Arnold Number in Number of 

Class Graduates College Colleges 
1932 8 6 2 
1933 14 11 8 
1934 17 Lp 13 
1935 ite 13 10 
1936 Missing 

1937 9 9 . 7 


The graduates earned their share of scholastic and extra-curri- 
cular honors. 
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Because of such small graduating classes, it is a wonder that the 
spirit in athletics was kept alive. As early as 1924 when Pete West- 
ervelt wrote the ““Marching Song,” its. sentiment sparked the loyalty 
and enthusiasm. Schedules were brief; seasons usually ended with 
intramural or faculty-varsity games. The “A” Club would give its 
seasonal sports banquet and then an eargerly looked-forward-to 
dance. No wonder the few triumphs over or the closely contested 
games with Shady Side were corridor and locker room conversation 
for years. On October 31, 1935, an Arnold soccer team defeated 
Shady Side Academy, 4-2. The year before the basketball team 
triumphed over Shady Side Academy, 22-19. Once the tennis team 
caught Shady Side Academy unprepared and conquered, 4-1. How 
few, how treasured these athletic triumphs! 

It must be evident from this history how similar the aims and 
the accomplishments of Shady Side and Arnold were. Trustees of 
both institutions, good friends, could envision the many benefits of a 
merger. The announcement came in January 1940 and was met 
at Arnold with amazement: a vigorous and spirited rival to become 
one and the same! Logic, time, magnanimous trustees and teachers 
did much to effect the union. One Arnold parent wrote Colonel 
Withers a chiding letter for ever having consented. “There will never 
be another school like Arnold’, he said. For the diehards I should 
like to quote a poem by Robert Frost. 


“Nothing Gold Can Stay” 


Nature’s first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf’s a flower: 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief. 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


So we are reminded that the law of life is change and that every 
beauty or good must become a part of a larger pattern—even the 
spirit of man joins with those of his fellows for a new palace in 
the sky. 


“The Spirit of Arnold” 


Oh Spirit of Arnold, ennoble our station, 
Faithful to duty and true to our friend, 

Help us in building a firmer foundation, 
Towering defiant and strong to the end. 
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Standards are futile that bid us retire, 
Come, let our banners wave gaily on high, 

Our foes are our friends: yet we’ll show them our fire 
Hard fighting, fair fighting, never say die. 


( Chorus ) 


Time changes everything: yet we’ll remember 
The beacon that helped us to weather the gale. 

In the glories of May, in the drear of December 
Dear Arnold, for thee will our love never fail. 


Music by Harvey B. Gaul 
Words by Harold M. Farkas, ’27 
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CHAPTER EIGHT = 


“With Right Good Will” 
(1937-1941) 


OncE again left without a headmaster, Shady Side Academy 
was plunged into a period of uncertainty, which was to continue— 
because of a series of unpredictable events—for seven long years. 

When the Board of Trustees reluctantly accepted Dr. Nomer’s 
resignation in July of 1937, its members asked Demass Barnes, head 
of the Department of History since 1922, to take temporary charge 
of the school. 

From the first moment of taking control, Mr. Barnes threw 
himself enthusiastically into the program of the school as a whole. 
He succeeded in keeping to the high standards previously set at 
Shady Side in scholarly attainment, as is evidenced in the records of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, in the general life of the 
school, and in the management of finances in the office of the 
treasurer. S.S.A.’s financial record for 1937-38 stands out as the best 
in a period of financially troublesome years. Minor faculty changes 
occurred, but for the most part, stability of personnel was main- 
tained. 

As housemaster of Aiken House for seven years, founder of the 
Forum and St. Andrew’s Society, and closely related with all the life 
of Shady Side for fifteen years, Mr. Barnes was in position to provide 
effective guidance and constructive planning until a permanent head- 
master could be secured. 

The great event of his one-year tenure as head of the school was 
the building and opening of the new library, a decisive step forward 
in Shady Side Academy’s progress to strengthen its rank among 
Eastern prep schools. This library, the generous gift of Trustee 
Marshall McCune, ’26, was completed in the winter of 1937-38, in 
a style of which every Shady Side man may be proud. 

An outstanding feature of the library is its mural decoration, 
particularly since these murals represent the artistic efforts of two 
Shady Side alumni. In May, 1938, Robert Russell, ’35, who was at 
the time studying architecture at Carnegie Tech, agreed to under- 
take the work of providing the library murals. Immediately there 
arose the great question of finding suitable subjects. After a number 
of conferences, Mr. Russell finally decided upon a plan of luring 
several of the famous American literary characters from their homes 
in the books on the shelves to more conspicuous positions on the wall, 
where they might be sources of great interest and delight to Shady 
Side boys. 

Glenn Leslie Jones, head of the English Department at that 
time, recalls: “The murals in the Library were always a matter of 
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pride to me. I believe it was Bob Russell, later killed on Luzon, 
who got the idea. With the advice of Mr. Fraser (D. W. Fraser, 
teacher of art and shop, 1928-35), Bob did the rough drawing and 
planned the scale.” 

Weeks of preparation for the execution of the mural followed 
the choice of subject. Characters had to be chosen. Almost all of 
Mr. Russell’s friends became aware of his sudden literary interest. 
There were hours in the library, hunting facts, characters and traits. 
Preliminary drawings, color charts, and other needed plans were 
pushed ahead. By the first of August, Mr. Russell was ready to 
begin the drawings on the wall. Within a week the East mural was 
ready for the application of oils. From that time the work progressed 
steadily to completion. 

Of great assistance in the actual work was an earlier Shady Side 
graduate, F. du Pont Cornelius, ’27, a capable artist and instructor 
in Colonial Art School and later to become Director of the Civic Art 
Center of Colorado Springs. Mr. Cornelius recalls: 


When Bob Russell and I were painting the library murals, 
the faculty small fry quite often came in to supervise our 
labors; usually they did not do this supervising silently. 
Bob and I suddenly heard a very hot argument going on 
between the small fry below us. We asked what was up. 
One had just bet the other that we were painting pictures 
of the trustees, and they asked which one we were working 
on at that moment. Bob was painting Uncle Tom and I 
was working on Little Eva. 


In a booklet prepared by the artists at the time, the murals 
are explained: 


The East Mural—Beginning at the left, the first group 
contains the Village Blacksmith, with Orphan Annie and 
Penrod as onlookers. The “spreading chestnut” and the 
“one hoss shay” form the background for the group. 

The second group presents the Autocrat from “The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table;” Hepzibah Pyncheon from 
Hawthorne’s “The House of Seven Gables; and Hester 
Prynne and her child, Pearl, from ‘The Scarlet Letter.” 
In the background is a colonial “Meetin’ House.” 

In the center of the mural are Tom Sawyer, with the 
whitewashed fence, and Huckleberry Finn. 

Uncle Tom and Topsy on the cotton plantation comprise 
the next group. In the background are Ol’ Man River, the 
Showboat, and Joe from “Showboat.” 

The next group contains Soapy, from “The Four Mil- 
lion,” and the Connecticut Yankee. 

At the extreme right is Poor Richard. 

The West Mural—At the left in the mural is O’Neill’s 
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“Emperor Jones.” Poe’s Raven is perched at the edge of 
the tropical forest. “The Masque of the Red Death” com- 
pletes the group. = 

The next group is taken from Indian lore, containing 
Hiawatha from Longfellow, and Uncas from Cooper. 

The central group represents the famous and charming 
Irving story, “Rip Van Winkle,” with the hazy Catskills in 
the background. 

The horse is Smoky from Will James’s story by that 
name. 

In the next group are John Oakhurst, the “Luck” from 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and the Heathen Chinee. 

The group to the right contains, in order: Evangeline, 
Anthony Adverse, Annabelle Lee, and Captain Eri. 


The other noteworthy event which occurred during the year 
Mr. Barnes was acting headmaster was the dropping of the seven- 
day system and the return to the five-day system. As a result the 
Reverend Hugh Clark resigned from the post of chaplain, which had 
been important under the seven-day program. 

At the end of the year, Edward Trudeau Thomas was elected 
headmaster, coming to Shady Side from a position as head of the 
Rippowam School, Bedford, New York. Mr. Barnes was associated 
with him as assistant headmaster, and the pair worked together. 

Dr. John J. Fisher, ’41, even as a student, could note the 
differences on the arrival of Mr. Thomas: 


With the arrival of Mr. Thomas there were many changes, 
the majority certainly not for the worse. With Mr. Thomas 
the school took a more open appearance, characteristic of 
Lawrenceville and Princeton, and less the closed atmos- 
phere of a musty New England or Dickensian school. The 
honor system was proposed and small preceptorships estab- 
lished for discussion, in the subject of religion as a test. 
The students of my class were well pleased, and appreciated 
the confidence and responsibility that went with the change. 


Even today, Mr. Thomas well recalls the impression produced 
by his first view of Shady Side: 


I remember being tremendously impressed by the quality 
and devotion of the faculty which I inherited from Harold 
Nomer. 'There was Demass Barnes and his charming wife. 
How helpful they were in getting the Thomases adjusted 
into the school family! Captain Palmer, more like the 
president of a steel company than head of the athletic 
department. The Russ Davises, so successful in making 
their dormitory a real home for the boys. Mr. Dickey— 
“Math is what they need. Lots of math.” Don Conner 
who so carefully added up the dollars and cents of the 
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school. I needed his help particularly as finances, budgets, 
black and red ink, etc., were and still are for that matter 
far from “up my alley.” 


We had brilliant students; but there were others who re- 
quired a high degree of teaching skill in preparation for 
college. Our boys, by and large, got into the college of 
their choice. 


At the beginning of the year, the faculty suffered a severe loss 
in the departure of Harris Haviland, housemaster, athlete, and 
teacher of English at Shady Side since 1926, who left to become 
headmaster of the Friends’ Select School in Philadelphia. But his 
place was immediately filled by another able instructor, Parker 
Berg. Mr. Berg, a Shady Side alumnus of the Class of 1931, had 
graduated at Lehigh, and had been studying at Harvard Law School. 
He was the fourth Shady Side alumnus to join the teaching staff 
of his Alma Mater, and the first since Edwin P. Hawes, ’04, except 
for the two years taught by Howard P. Dawson, ’28, from 1932-34. 

Mr. Berg came to teach English and mathematics. His later 
sphere of activity, however, was extended notably, so that in 
addition to teaching English and history, he has long been known as 
head coach of soccer and a faculty representative in all alumni 
activities. He is also editor of Shady Side’s most far-reaching 
periodical, ““The Alumnus.” 

Also added to the faculty in the fall of 1938 was William 
Woolsey Yardley, a graduate of Johns-Hopkins and Harvard, who 
was to teach English for five years at Shady Side before being 
appointed rector of Chatham Hall, a Virginia school for girls. 

During this period the faculty and coaching staff were greatly 
strengthened by Richard H. Reiber of Cornell, who taught art, 
mechanical drawing and shop from 1935 to 1942. He served as 
adviser of the Seven Arts Club and as head coach of wrestling and 
assisted in football and track. He also proved of great value to the 
school by traveling throughout the Tri-State area and spreading 
the fame of Shady Side among parents and prospective students. 

As a result of championships by the basketball and tennis 
teams, and a co-championship by the soccer squad, the All-Around 
Plaque for Tri-State League superiority, inaugurated first in 1931, 
rested at Shady Side for the first time in June, 1937. The booters, 
captained by Steele Gow, completed a 6-2-1 season by playing 
University School to a 0-0 tie and thus a tie for the championship. 
The gridders, with a 4-2-1 record, lost their bid for a championship 
by a loss to Nichols. Coach Davis guided the cagers to a 12-6 
record and a league championship in the winter to gain the second 
leg on the Seifert Trophy for League basketball. And Captain High 
Moor paced the Indian tennis team to a retention of the League 
title with an undefeated season at number one singles. 

In the graduating class of 1937 was William Steinmeyer. Twice 
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captain of track and captain of football and wrestling, Bill earned his 
letter three times in each of these sports, set the Academy and league 
record for the shot put, and won the heavyweight title in the Lehigh 
Interscholastic Wrestling Tournament. Bill» Steinmeyer will be 
remembered as one of the few athletes whose exceptional ability 
merits mention. 

By the spring of 1937, it became evident that Shady Side 
Academy, through the work of Captain Palmer, could receive the 
credit for bringing interscholastic golf and tennis to Western 
Pennsylvania. Cap sponsored, first in 1935, the Shady Side Inter- 
scholastic Golf and Tennis tournaments. Enthusiasm after the first 
two years by the participating local high schools indicated un- 
mistakably the success of the sports which have become by 1958 
highly popular spring sports in Pittsburgh district schools. 

When Dr. Harold Nomer announced his retirement in the 
summer of 1937, and Mr. Barnes was appointed acting headmaster, 
changes occurred in the athletic setup also. Ken Ormiston, who had 
coached football for two years, gave way to another Pitt football 
great, Bobby LaRue. LaRue’s initial year of coaching saw the 
Indians win five out of seven games, bowing 20-12 to Nichols for the 
league championship. In the fall of 1937 Western Reserve Academy 
of Hudson, Ohio, joined the Tri-State League, after having com- 
peted against U.S. and Shady Side for several years. Shady Side’s 
most significant sport in the school year 1937-38 was perhaps the 
tennis team, which finished the spring undefeated and captured its 
sixth consecutive Tri-State championship. 

The year 1938-39 saw Shady Side fall sports take the athletic 
situation off to a flying start by taking the championship in soccer 
and tying with Nichols for the football championship. The basket- 
ball team won ten out of fourteen games, losing the championship 
in a close game against University School. In the late fall of 1938 
the Tri-State Preparatory School League became the Inter-State 
League with the addition of the fifth and final school, Cranbrook 
School of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

By the start of the school year 1939-40 the growth of athletic 
strength at Shady Side was near completion. Football, soccer, 
wrestling, basketball, baseball, tennis, and track had emerged as 
the academy’s strongest sports. The school was divided into Black- 
feet and Mohawks for intramural sports. Cap himself had the 
assistance of several experienced men in coaching, so that he could 
confine his talents to coaching the track team in the spring. The 
subvarsity sports had been encouraged to the point where they 
continually fed the varsity teams with well-trained talent. In the 
winter of 1939, wrestling, which had increased steadily in popularity, 
received a new boost when Coach Reiber and undefeated Captain 
Phil Berg led the team to Shady Side’s first league championship in 
the sport. 

Bobby LaRue’s gridders ran through a six-game schedule in 
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1940 untied and undefeated, scoring 154 points to but 14 for the 
opponents and winning the Inter-State League Title. The top star 
was Halfback William J. Connelly, Jr., ’41, a three-letter man who 
later went to Yale. The soccer team, coached by Parker Berg, won 
five games and the League Championship and permanent 
possession of the Frank Soccer Trophy. In the winter the basketball 
team won sixteen out of a seventeen-game schedule, clinching the 
championship by defeating the arch-rival, University School, in 
the closing league game. ‘These championships, coupled with a 
strong record in the spring, enabled Shady Side to capture the All- 
Around League trophy for the second year. 

In the fall of 1939, Shady Side suffered a loss in the departure 
of Frederick A. McCollum, head of the Department of Latin, and 
original housemaster at Morewood, who had been with the school 
for seventeen years. The same year brought Shady Side’s only 
visiting professor with no required duties, Dr. Hans Wenkaert, 
Ph.D., from the University of Vienna. An exile from the Hitler 
government of Austria, he was invited by Mr. Thomas to live at 
Shady Side as a guest. During his stay he published, with the 
financial aid of John G. Buchanan, ’05, and the cooperation and 
approval of the Classics Department, an impressive little book of 
excerpts from Greek philosophers, ““Wisdom of the Greeks.” 

But the big event which occurred while Mr. Thomas was head- 
master was the announcement early in 1940 that the respective 
boards of Shady Side Academy and the Arnold School had voted to 
merge the two institutions. 

The merger followed three years of negotiation between the 
boards and resulted from a feeling that Pittsburgh could not ade- 
quately support two independent college preparatory schools of the 
same type. Instead, it was decided to have one strong institution 
for the education of boys at the secondary level. 

The Shady Side property at Ellsworth, Morewood, and Bayard, 
which had been occupied by the Junior School since the move to Fox 
Chapel in 1922, could then be disposed of, and the Junior School 
moved to the former Arnold School property on South Braddock 
Avenue, which offered every advantage for use as a junior depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas was to head the new institution, with Roger B. 
Merriman, since 1935 the capable administrator of Arnold, as 
associate headmaster. 

Naturally there was a wave of protest from students. But it 
soon died down, and most felt with the trustees that the action had 
been for the best. 

Walter C. Price, 41, who refers to Mr. Thomas as “the Prince- 
ton-talk gentleman whom I well remember practicing with our 
champion ’41 soccer team as a formidable center forward,” recalls: 
“One of my most interesting personal memories is the integration of 
our Senior Class with that of the Arnold School when I was editor 
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EDWARD TRUDEAU THOMAS, B.S. 
Headmaster, 1938-1941 


and 


ROGER B. MERRIMAN, JR., A.B. 
Headmaster, 1940-1944 


of the Shady Side Academy Freshman handbook. Certainly the 
Arnold Seniors were a fine group of classmates, and I feel the in- 
troduction of them into our class was in good part responsible for 
our outstanding athletic and intellectual achievements as the Boys 
Om Ale 

William G. Birmingham, ’44, and James B. McClements, 45, 
give the point of view of younger boys of the Arnold School at the 
same news. Mr. Birmingham says: “I remember the merger with 
Shady Side, and how bad we all felt when Mr. Merriman an- 
nounced that we had been (in our thinking) swallowed up. He 
tried to explain how this was for the good of both schools. Mr. 
Merriman is the outstanding school administrator I have encounter- 
ed, and surely was a favorite with everybody at Arnold.” Dr. 
McClements says: “I had attended Arnold School for one year prior 
to the merger, and came to Shady Side Academy in the Second 
Form. At our level, at least, the anticipated friction between the 
Shady Side and Arnold factions did not materialize.” 

If there was surprise and alarm at the student level, this was not 
less true among the faculty, especially when veteran teachers from 
both institutions had to be dropped. Paul R. Haviland, who had 
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been at Shady Side for fifteen years, joined the faculty of Haverford 
School. Harry Ludwig, an eleven-year veteran, later became head- 
master of the Louisville Country Day School in Kentucky. Ludwig, 
an English teacher, who succeeded Glenn L. Jones as adviser to the 
“News”, and Haviland, a housemaster and teacher of Latin and 
social studies, represented a real loss, as did Ray E. Hurd, for 
seventeen years a teacher in the Junior School and faculty adviser 
of the Gargoyle Club. But on the other side of the ledger, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Merriman, Shady Side gained five noteworthy men from 
the Arnold faculty, four of whom are still at the Academy. These 
included: 

Lowell Innes, M.A., a graduate of Yale and Pitt, who had been 
head of the English Department at Arnold since its founding in 1920, 
and is assistant headmaster. A man of real scholarship, he has 
served well in teaching, athletic coaching, and counseling. Since 
coming to Shady Side in September 1940, he has been Director of 
Studies and Assistant Headmaster of the combined schools. His 
direction of boys toward a wise and proper choice of college plans, 
and his assistance in gaining success in these plans, have stood out, 
along with his ability to foster in them the love of literature. 

Theodore R. Leaman, M.A., a graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall and of Pitt, had been a teacher of mathematics at Arnold 
since November 1924. Since coming to the Fox Chapel campus he 
has served as housemaster and coach, and is now Dean of Students 
and head of the mathematics department. 

Willard Mead, a graduate of Haverford, had been at Arnold 
in the English department since September, 1928. As an inspiring 
teacher of English both at Arnold and at Shady Side, as an actor 
in plays put on by the Dickens Fellowship in town, as a source of 
real inspiration for dramatics, as a coach on the soccer field, and as 
a friend to all the boys, Mr. Mead has been outstanding. 

A. Fred Sochatoff, Ph.D., a graduate of Penn and Pitt, was 
appointed in 1933 at Arnold to teach Latin and history. At Shady 
Side he succeeded Harry Ludwig as faculty adviser for the “News” 
and continued Ludwig’s fine training in journalism as a standard 
for school publications. 

Charles P. Vorce, A.M., Middlebury College, had been a 
teacher of Modern Languages at Arnold since 1934, and has carried 
on as a great cultural influence at Shady Side through his love for 
classical music, his wide-spread travels, and his many interests. 

Dr. Sochatoff recalls his merger experiences: 


I must admit that I was none too happy over the prospect 
of losing what the “Bulletin Index” at the time described as 
the “tweedy, pipe-smoking atmosphere” of Arnold. Two 
conditions served to mitigate my unhappiness. ~The first 
was the “entente cordiale” that existed between me and 
the man with whom I was to work most closely in the 
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merged schools, G. B. Waldrop. I had known and had had 
academic dealings with Mr. Waldrop from 1933, when he 
graciously made available to me materials I needed in writ- 
ing my doctoral dissertation. I admired, respected, and 
liked him. Becoming his colleague was far from dis- 
tasteful to me. 


The second condition smoothing the transition to the new 
atmosphere for me was the unstinting cooperation extended 
to me by Harry Ludwig, when I succeeded him as adviser 
of the “News.” He left me not only high journalistic 
standards, but also the benefit of his rich and practical 
experience—to say nothing of a corps of trained writers 
and a collection of valuable materials. 


I recall with pleasure that the merger of the two schools 
proceeded without ruction or ill-will in the publication of 
the “News.” To such an extent was that fact true that 
within one year both the administrative leadership of the 
paper and the rank and file of its staff contained representa- 
tives of both schools. 


Mr. Thomas’ view of the merger was as follows: 


The big event during our time was the merger with Arn- 
old. It became clear to those of us who studied the situation 
that Pittsburgh did not need two boys’ schools and that 
combining Arnold and Shady Side would be beneficial to 
both, especially financially. The Arnold plant was ideal for 
the lower school and the Shady Side lower school occupied 
valuable property. It was a complicated adjustment which 
created a number of problems, but I’m sure there is no one 
who regrets the move. Shady Side, though strong before, 
was made even stronger. 


Mr. Thomas and Mr. Merriman were of great help in working 
out the intricate and difficult matters necessitated by the plan, so 
that the merger left few real scars among faculty, students, or 
alumni. 

It was well that the faculty of Shady Side had been strength- 
ened, for two noteworthy faculty members were to leave in the fall 
of 1941, and other losses would result from the war which was to 
come before the end of that year. Mr. Barnes concluded his nine- 
teen years with Shady Side, going to become associate professor of 
history in the University of Pittsburgh. And Wilfred S. Craig, who 
had been teaching French for sixteen years, was retired and made 
emeritus teacher by the Board of Trustees. 

Shady Side’s Board of Corporators was also strengthened by 
the merger, as was its Board of Trustees, which received the addition 
of H. V. Blaxter, J. O. Chesley, D. M. Craig, A. C. Pollock, R. N. 
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Waddell, and R. E. Withers. Charles Lockhart and W. St. Clair 
Childs, the nominees of the Alumni Association, were added later in 
the year 1940. 

During the year subsequent to the merger, signs were erected 
by the Pittsburgh Outdoor Advertising Company, without charge, 
at the gates of both schools, each referring to the other location. 

Early in 1941, as if to presage more trouble ahead, Shady Side 
Academy suffered the loss by death of two of its oldest and staunch- 
est friends, Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, Jr. and Howard Heinz, ’96. 
Both had been trustees of the school for many years, although ill 
health had forced Dr. Edwards to retire from the board in 1940; and 
both had been among the most sincere and influential backers the 
school had known. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


“Blue Portrays Our Loyalty” 
(1941-1944) 


‘THE crash of World War II roared through the quiet halls of 
Shady Side Academy with the same telling force it had exerted in 
the halls of Congress and the market places of the world. 

“I remember how we all felt when the rebroadcast of Pearl 
Harbor was given in McCune Dining Hall that Monday,” recalls 
William G. Birmingham, ’44. “It sort of jolted all of us out of our 
ivory tower.” 

The brief hundred-day Spanish War in 1898 had left few if any 
marks on Shady Side. But both World Wars dealt heavy blows, 
coming when the school was already shaken by harsh winds of 
change and uncertainty. World War I took the lives of nine of 
Shady Side’s valued alumni and students, one on the Mexican 
Boarder and eight in Europe, and came within twenty-four hours— 
one might say within ten minutes—of snuffing out the life of the 
Academy as well. The longer and more widespread conflict of 
World War II sacrificed forty-seven Shady Side men and harshly 
buffeted the management and teaching force of the school. 

Already feeling the effect of two successive changes of admin- 
istration and a far-reaching merger within four years, the school 
was jolted again in the spring of 1941 when Headmaster Edward 
Trudeau Thomas was offered a Navy commission and resigned at 
once to accept it. He was succeeded by Roger B. Merriman, Jr., 
Arnold’s former headmaster and associate at Shady Side since the 
merger. But after a year as headmaster, he too was called into the 
Navy, where he served ably in the Aleutian Islands. For this service 
he was granted a leave of absence by the trustees in the early 
summer of 1942 and went without delay to his new responsibilities. 

Faced by this emergency, the trustees called Clifton O. Page 
from the Grosse Point School in Michigan to be acting headmaster. 
Under his direction, along with the rest of the nation, Shady 
Side went onto a war-time basis. The trips of the musical clubs 
were curtailed, and they performed only at local concerts or by ap- 
pearing on radio. John H. Hubbard, ’44, notes: “Do you remember, 
as do I, the urge to do something for the war effort; the scrap 
campaigns, the flattening of tin cans from the mess hall, the extra 
work at harvest time for neighboring farms, the frenetic rush near 
graduation to qualify for one of the services’ college training pro- 
grams, the generally austere driving conditions of the Ickes regime? 
These snatches of memory color all of the recollections of the war 
classes.” 

While forty-seven Shady Side men made the supreme sacrifice, 
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hundreds of others participated in the various branches of the service. 
Students and faculty members carried on as civilians, participating 
in first aid classes, air-raid protection programs, war bond sales 
drives. Conservation of tires and gasoline forced the alteration of 
many school activities; special war-time courses were added to the 
curriculum. Acceleration of schooling was called into play to give 
every youth as much as possible before the time for him to be 
drafted into service. Seniors of draft age took half their year’s 
work during the summer so as to graduate at mid-term. The 
graduation of nine boys in January 1944 saw the beginning of mid- 
term commencements, which were continued during the war years. 

Although a principal reason for the merger of Shady Side and 
Arnold had been financial, one didn’t live more cheaply than two— 
at least not enough to solve all money needs. 

Retrenchment was pressed as far as possible, even to giving up 
a full-time librarian and forming a committee of Sixth Formers to 
supervise the library under the direction of William W. Yardley, 
one of the masters. Very little library work was done during this 
period; the room was used chiefly as a study hall by seniors. Mr. 
Yardley was succeeded in 1943 as supervisor by Charles P. Vorce. 

Coming to the rescue at this time of emergency were the alumni. 
The Alumni Association, which had operated more or less 
intermittently for more than forty years, became active in the late 
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1930’s and began to be really helpful. It sponsored a series of 
activities, including an annual Alumni Scholarship Ball, launched 
an Alumni Scholarship Fund, and encouraged the payment of dues, 
and later the development of an Annual Giving Program. 

On July 1, 1940, following the completion of the merger, the 
joint debt totaled $417,374.86, and holders of the mortgages were 
restless for their capital and threatening foreclosure. 

Determined to save the school from such an embarrassment, 
the Trustees and Alumni Association launched what has since been 
called the Mortgage Campaign, headed by James C. Rea, ’00, for 
the former, and Harry A. Sipe, ’14, for the alumni. 

Progress at first was slow. By January 1, 1942, the debt still 
amounted to $387,875, when it was reduced by $100,000 by the sale 
of the old Morewood Avenue property to the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Then with Mr. Rea as drive chairman and Mr. Sipe 
systematically organizing the alumni solicitation, things got into 
high gear, and by the end of 1942 the debt was reduced to $157,600. 
By October 1, 1943, it had been further cut to $79,100, with 556 
alumni gifts and thirty-five from other individuals and foundations. 
The remainder was liquidated by degrees, and never since that 
time has Shady Side faced such a danger. 

The very first war year cost Shady Side the services of William 
A. Oates, a history teacher who had come only a year previously. 
He left to join the faculty and become director of admissions of 
St. Paul’s School at Concord, New Hampshire. The following year 
cut deep into the Academy’s staff, taking four of its best men, one to 
become a free-lance writer, the other three answering a higher call, 
and one that no man may disregard. 

Leaving for America’s West Coast was Glenn L. Jones, who 
in his eighteen years at Shady Side as English teacher, house- 
master, adviser and counsellor had won an outstanding place in 
the heart of students and faculty alike. Later he returned to the 
field of education, teaching at the Lakeside School in Seattle. 

The other losses of 1943 began early with the death on January 
18 of Harry W. Ricketts, for fourteen years a teacher of Latin and 
a leader on the campus. “In the passing of Mr. Harry Ricketts,” 
said a minute of the trustees on January 19, “Shady Side Academy 
has lost one of its most valued teachers and best friends. Mr. 
Ricketts will long be remembered for the valuable instruction he 
gave to the boys over many years, and also for the splendid 
influence he exerted on the school life.’ Mr. Ricketts had organized 
a hobby club and for many years led the St. Andrew’s Society. 
Perhaps above anything else, he knew how, in simple and personal 
fashion to lead Chapel exercises. He could make every man 
present enter into the spirit of prayer. 

On September 5, the school was shocked by the sudden death 
of Don R. Conner, only 51, secretary and treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees, and business manager of Shady Side Academy for most 
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of the time since he had come to the school about 1915. His had 
been ever-widening duties throughout the period of the school’s near 
collapse, its moving, its great building program and expansion, the 
merger with Arnold, and the vicissitudes of two World Wars. Mr. 
Conner had represented all in the administration of the school which 
was not covered by the principal’s or headmaster’s office. He 
had served with Principal Luther Bentley Adams, and Headmasters 
Harold A. Nomer, Demass E. Barnes, E. Trudeau Thomas, Roger B. 
Merriman, and Clifton O. Page. 

But by far the greatest loss to Shady Side, and one of the most 
severe in its history was the death of the Academy’s beloved ‘Mr. 
Chips,” Alfred C. Dickey, following an emergency operation on 
September 25. Although only sixty-eight years of age, Mr. Dickey 
had taught at Shady Side for almost forty-nine years since he began 
as a part-time instructor in mechanical drawing while still a senior in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. He had been a full-time 
teacher for forty-eight years and was entering on his forty-ninth, 
and had realized a cherished ambition to teach the grandson of one 
of his students, when the end came suddenly. Almost to the end he 
continued his daily bus rides from Oakland to and from the Fox 
Chapel campus with a stern but twinkling eye on his youthful 
charges. 


Generations of Shady Side students would be able to say with 
Frank Raymond Bailey, Jr., 44: 


Of course I remember Mr. Dickey. Mainly, because for 
half a year I got nowhere in his Algebra class. I was flunk- 
ing miserably. His quick quiz tests he gave in the final thirty 
seconds of his classes positively floored me. I was probably 
the dullest in the class. He teased me unmercifully for it, 
too. He made fun of the way I wrote my name, said he 
couldn’t read it. Called me Y Bailey, probably because of 
my lefthanded scrawl. But odd as it may seem, even 
though I dreaded the endless zeroes on my record, I never 
dreaded him. When he made fun of me and the rest of the 
class laughed and snickered, it was not my own feelings that 
I was thinking of. Mainly it was concerned with what 
manner of person was this before me. Why is he doing 
this? I have never seen anybody carry on quite like this. 
Surely this isn’t normal. Well, I never found out what 
manner of person he was for many years and I maintained 
a near perfect record of nothing until after mid terms. 
Something happened. Shortly thereafter, in the second 
half of the year, my grades improved. He still teased me 
and every one else for that matter. He still] gave his quick 
quizzes. But somehow, suddenly, they were easy. Others 
still got miserable marks, but not I. I can’t explain it, 
but it was as if all of an instant I was playing the game. 
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Maybe that was what he was trying to tell us, that it 
wasn’t what you were doing but how you played the game. 


Or with Frank N. Speller, Jr. ’27: “The outstanding impression 
of Shady Side I have is of Mr. Alfred Dickey and his rather novel, 
but effective method of disciplining young boys. I cringe with 
embarrassment to this day when I think of having to eat my lunch 
under the table in order to improve my table manners.” 

Or with Mr. Nomer: “ ‘Alf’ Dickey was really ‘Mr. Chips’ to 
Shady Siders but he was a different Mr. Chips. He had an ex- 
uberant personality, a great zest for life; a lover of parties and good 
things to eat. He enjoyed contract bridge but seemed to be dis- 
tressed if Mrs. Dickey did not win. Found summer vacations 
thrilling—went abroad many times, other summers at home. 
Prided himself on his ability to take long walks. In the classroom 
it was bustle and fast work for all new boys, often terrified by his 
bark. He had a nickname for nearly every boy within a week or 
two.” 

Or with Robert H. Sabel, ’42: 


I had to wait until the sixth form in order to enjoy the 
proceedings of one of Mr. Dickey’s classes and at that, 
found myself in the last row of the classroom. This, how- 
ever, was not far enough removed from the sharp eyes of 
that kindly old gentleman, who reminded me of Santa 
Claus, because during every classroom quiz, he used to 
announce at least once that I and the people around should 
not stare at our neighbor’s paper but, “please, just give 
it a quick glance.” 


Shady Side’s official farewell was written at a Board meeting 
early in October: 


The Board of Trustees of Shady Side Academy desire to 
record, for the benefit of their successors and of those who 
are and those who hereafter may become teachers or pupils 
of the Academy, the great esteem and affection which they 
entertained for the late Alfred Clare Dickey and the honor 
in which they hold his memory. 


Mr. Dickey became a teacher of Mathematics in the 
Academy on January 5, 1895, and continued to act in that 
capacity without interruption until his death on September 
25, 1943. For more than two decades he had been the head 
of the Mathematics Department and for many years he had 
been the senior member of the Faculty. 


More than two score classes of students had benefited 
greatly by his instruction, as shown by their records on 
college entrance examinations and in courses in mathe- 
rnatics in colleges and universities. 
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For as long as we can remember he held the position of 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Alumni Association. This 
title inadequately states his relation to the alumni body. 
He was the principal point of contact of the Academy with 
its graduates. His culture, his interest in the school, his 
wide travels during vacations (perhaps as great as those 
of any of his contemporaries in our community), his genial 
disposition and his wide circle of friends, made him the 
most interesting of companions. 


It is safe to say that his passing caused as great regret 
among colleagues, pupils and the community at large as 
that of any other citizen of Pittsburgh in recent years. We 
wish to add our heartfelt tribute to the numerous expres- 
sions of a like character from many sources. 


One more loss struck Shady Side during the two years in which 
it was headed by Mr. Page. Early in 1944, after seventeen success- 
ful and inspiring years as teacher of biology and history, assistant 
athletic director, and coach of football, basketball, and baseball, 
Russell W. Davis left the ranks of the Academy faculty. As 
teacher, coach, and companion, in his role as housemaster of Ells- 
worth as well as athletic leader, Mr. Davis was well loved and 
respected by the Shady Side community. 

During the wartime years, the athletic program at Shady Side 
underwent adjustments and modifications to contribute to the war 
effort. In August, 1942, Captain Palmer attended the physical 
fitness program at North Carolina University, headed by then- 
Lieutenant-Commander Thomas J. Hamilton, father of Tom 
Hamilton, Jr., 51. From that conference, Captain Palmer brought 
back a Physical Fitness Program developed on the basis of the 
Naval Pre-Flight program, designed to accomplish the conditioning 
of Shady Side youth prior to military service. A generous con- 
tribution of lumber from E. Bruce Hill, President of the Board of 
Trustees, enabled Cap to supplement the calisthenics given to every 
member of the school with an 870-yard obstacle course, through 
which Shady Side boys were sent throughout the war years as 
toughening preparatory to military service. 

Because of the difficulty and expense of transportation during 
this period, the operation of the Inter State League was temporarily 
suspended from 1943 through the winter of 1946. 

The demands of the war years brought about significant 
changes in the coaching staff at the Academy. Dr. J. Robert 
LaRue, who as football coach for six years had amassed a record of 
30 wins and 12 losses, along with three Inter State League champ- 
ionships, accepted a commission in the United States Navy. Parker 
Berg, who coached in basketball, tennis and notably soccer, took a 
leave of absence from his role as English and history master and 
coach in 1941 for service as an officer in the Army. Eric N. Rhodin, 
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who succeeded him as varsity soccer coach, departed in November, 
1942, for service with the Coast Guard. In January, 1944, Russell 
W. Davis resigned to accept a position in industrial relations with a 
steel fabricating company. However, in the fall of 1943, the arrival 
of Messrs. Theodore H. Rupp and George Van Heusen, who com- 
bined coaching of wrestling, football, basketball, and baseball with 
their teaching duties, aided considerably to fill the depleted coaching 
ranks. 

Despite the necessarily curtailed athletic program during the 
war years, Academy teams continued in those years the spirited 
winning trends which had culminated in 1940-41 in the capture of 
the Inter-State League All Year Round Championship. In the fall of 
1941, Dr. LaRue’s gridders copped the League football championship, 
and Russ Davis’ basketball teams of 1941-42 topped off victorious 
seasons with league titles. In the spring of 1941 Athletic Director 
Palmer’s track squad captured the Inter State championship. English 
and classics scholar Lowell Innes, now assistant headmaster, ex- 
hibited the versatility for which he has gained fame and respect by 
assuming the coaching of tennis, and bringing championships to 
Shady Side in 1941-42. Cap’s cindermen swept through the 1943 
season without a defeat in dual meets, and Willard EK. Mead turned 
out an undefeated soccer squad in 1943. 

With the departure of Russell Davis, George Van Heusen as- 
sumed the football and baseball coaching posts, as well as the 
position as Assistant Athletic Director. 

Although the war years necessitated a partial curtailment, 
Captain Palmer’s astute insight and forceful direction provided the 
assurance that Shady Side athletics and athletes were progressing 
according to his plans. The captain of Russ Davis’ 1941-42 champ- 
ionship basketball team also played some football, at end, for Dr. 
LaRue’s 1940-41 championship squads. This particular basketball 
captain continued his college work at Dartmouth, where he played 
more football, and became All-American end in 1947. His name is 
Dale Logan Armstrong, and he holds the distinction of being the 
only Shady Side football All-American in modern days. The presi- 
dent of the school and of the Student Council in the graduating 
class of 1945, Hugh McKenna Lynch, co-captained the 1944 team 
along with Ted Leaman, son of Dean Theodore R. Leaman. Hugh 
Lynch came back to his Alma Mater in the fall of 1957 as assistant 
football coach as well as teacher of mathematics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Page occupied Eastover and made many friends 
on the campus and in the community. Most of the trustees, faculty, 
and alumni of his day would agree with Frank Bailey, ’44, in saying, 
“T remember that I liked him very much. As I look back it seems 
to me a good way to describe him is to say that he had an air of 
whimsy about him. I can still see him coming into our English 
class. It was a small class of seniors gotten together because of our 
age and because we were all likely to be drafted and were in an 
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accelerated course. The first thing he said was to go to the 
blackboard, and we all did, all feeling very confident, very mature, 
very knowing, as we were seniors. 

“We all felt we could handle any whimsical thing he could dish 
up. But we didn’t. What he said was to write down any piece of 
poetry you know. It was the farthest thing from our minds. In 
my years at Shady Side, I of course had to learn more than one 
piece of poetry. But do you think any would come to mind? Now, 
I could recite ‘Sail on O ship of state, Sail on O union strong and 
great!’ But not then. I was flabbergasted. Others were too. It 
wasn’t that I didn’t know any poetry. I just couldn’t get any to come 
out. Maybe I had been too prepared for the learn-your-lesson-the- 
night-before-recite-and-forget-it type of thing. But I believe he 
taught me something that day, even though I had a blank board. I 
think what he was trying to tell us was that there was more in 
school than just book learning.” 

Many would agree with George N. Crawford, ’45, in describing 
those years as “probably the most trying in the school’s history.” 


And as he goes on: 


This statement covers a multitude of things however. The 
years did not involve financial difficulties, tangible things 
such as lack of students, facilities or other factors were 
not the problem. It seems as if people had to learn to get 
along the best way possible under the existing circum- 
stances and the Shady Side faculty with their ability to 
adjust themselves to the war effort produced classes able 
to cope with most situations and I believe stronger than 
pre-war or post-war classes. As an example, the athletics. 
I don’t believe we will see again for quite some time the 
teams which we had during those years. Morale was 
extremely high. Of course Shady Side Academy had its 
heartbreaks. Men such as Steve Reuter, Wally Kappel, 
and I guess others, would not be able to see the campus 
again. Defense subjects such as navigation, astronomy 
and others were taught well, and it was Russ Davis who 
said during his Second Form history class, in the fall of 
1940, that we would soon be at war with Japan. This is 
an example of the far-reaching basic outlook shown by the 
Shady Side faculty, extremely accurate. “The Will To 
Live” could summarize this period nicely. I believe and I 
certainly hope that it will rub off on the Shady Side 
Academy of today. This feeling was demonstrated by the 
honor system which was used by many professors during 
this period. Even through the adjustment problems, such 
as headmaster turnover, everyone seemed to pull together 
to make things go. 
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Morale was high, but uncertainty was a continuing problem, 
and the trustees recognized that something should be done at once, 
and that pressing needs of the school called for a permanent head- 
master. In the summer of 1944 Mr. Merriman, in service, and Mr. 
Page, at the school, resigned and the search for a new headmaster 
was taken up once more. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


“In After Years” 
(1944-1953) 


Havinc decided to seek a new permanent head for Shady 
Side Academy, the trustees immediately began a search for the man 
they needed. As chairman of the committee to find a new head- 
master, they named John G. Buchanan, ’05, an early alumnus, 
leading attorney, influential churchman, substantial citizen, a 
trustee of Princeton University, and a valued trustee at Shady Side 
for a dozen years. Under his direction the committee cast its net 
wide, making inquiries through principal colleges and universities, 
and other educational circles. 

On May 1, 1944, a Princeton official asked Dr. Erdman Harris, 
chairman of the Department of Religion in Lawrenceville School 
about his feelings in the matter. 

“May we submit your name in answer to a query we have 
received about candidates for the head of Shady Side?” he in- 
quired. After a moment’s consideration Dr. Harris said simply, 
“Yes.” 

Even among an impressive list of candidates, the name of Dr. 
Harris stood out. He was a graduate of Hotchkiss and of Princeton 
University, with a doctorate in theology from Union Theological 
Seminary, where he had long been a lecturer on the faculty. On 
May 7, Mr. Buchanan visited Lawrenceville and discussed the posi- 
tion with Dr. Harris. On May 18, Dr. and Mrs. Harris visited 
Pittsburgh, met the trustees, and attended classes at the Academy 
the following day. They were very much impressed with the location 
of the Senior school and its buildings. Having lived for many years 
with the Harbisons of Sewickley, Dr. Harris had known Pittsburgh 
intimately and, by reputation, Shady Side Academy. 

On May 22, Dr. Harris was called to the telephone in New York 
City to be notified that he had been elected as headmaster of 
Shady Side. 

“The next weeks were hectic,” Dr. Harris remembers, “and 
when I finally had recruited the necessary faculty, made the faculty 
housing assignments, spent hours with Innes, Alexander, Wilkison, 
Mrs. Conner and the rest, supped with the incoming Student 
Council, and amid 100 degree heat, boarded the sleeper for a four- 
week vacation, I proceeded to faint on the floor of the train. An 
Army doctor administered to me and I recovered.” 

Unlike so many private schools in which the interest had been 
principally religious and most of the headmasters clergymen, Shady 
Side Academy has always been a secular institution. Despite its 
origin in a church, of which its first president was for some years 
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the pastor, Shady Side emphasis has always been non-sectarian; 
and while many of its graduates have sought the ministry, more 
have become leaders in industry, finance, law, and other professions. 
Although from the day of Professor John Sharpe many of its in- 
structors have been men of the cloth, Dr. Harris has been its only 
head who was a minister. 

And the field of Dr. Harris was much wider than simply 
religion; he was already an educator of note; he has a strong in- 
terest in music and dramatics; as a preacher Dr. Harris is renowned; 
at the piano he is a magnificent entertainer. On the campus and in 
the city—wherever he may happen to be—there is life and interest. 

He jumped into the work at Shady Side with both feet. The 
pre-season football training began on September 6; the faculty dinner 
was held September 15; the first faculty meeting went smoothly; 
Dr. and Mrs. Harris held open house for the parents on the after- 
noon of September 17; and on the morning of the following day he 
led his first chapel services, noting with dismay the dismal basement 
room which had been used for the purpose for many years. From 
that moment he began planning, which was to result more than a 
decade later in the beautiful Memorial Hall. 
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There were five new instructors at Shady Side that fall, which 
is about par for the course on the arrival of a new headmaster. 
They included Walter Jones, history and athletics, who has been at 
the school ever since; Carl Cochran, who stayed for eleven years, 
then received a Fulbright Award to study in Finland and later joined 
the faculty of Colby Junior College; and Arlin Cook, who has been 
in charge of public speaking, has taught shop at both Senior and 
Junior Schools, and is presently Housemaster of Ellsworth House. 

Dr. Harris fitted into the affairs of the school like a hand into a 
well worn glove. He found old-timers on the faculty cooperative 
and friendly, the boys responsive, the trustees—while cautious 
about some of the plans he proposed almost at once—active and 
helpful. Among the changes were the luncheon system; the pur- 
chase of hymn books instead of leaflets; dropping “effort” grades and 
many other minor changes in the school program—all done without 
friction after thorough discussion with the Executive Committee 
and the faculty. 

One of Dr. Harris’ early moves was to engage Mrs. Elizabeth 
K. Botset as full-time librarian. Along with her excellent training 
at Smith College and Carnegie Tech Library School, she brought a 
strong personal interest in boys and their reading, which has 
developed McCune Library into an integral part of the educational 
program and promoted reading for fun. 

The book collection at that time was 5,000 volumes. Mrs. 
Botset arranged to have Shady Side become a ‘“‘co-operating school” 
with Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, which meant that the school 
could borrow freely from Carnegie’s large supply and the students 
could have access to almost any books they needed. Since that 
time books for supplementary reference work have been furnished 
almost weekly by the Carnegie Schools Department. New books 
have been bought every year as well, bringing the permanent collec- 
tion close to 6,000 volumes in 1957. The aim of the library is to 
provide all books necessary for book reports and outside reference 
work; to meet all needs for leisure time and pleasure reading, and 
incidentally to encourage reading as enthusiastically as possible; 
and finally to give the students instruction and practice in the use 
of library reference materials, such as the card catalog and the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. The library is a busy 
place with every seat filled most of the time. 

The year following Dr. Harris’ accession brought the return 
from war of two veteran professors, Parker Berg and A. Fred Socha- 
toff. The latter recalls: 


My return in 1945 found me working under a new head- 
master, Erdman Harris. I had been impressed by a chapel 
talk I had heard him give on one occasion when I had 
interrupted my war work for a visit to the school. There 
was solid matter in what he had to say, but he made use of 
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materials within the experience of the students and he 
spoke with an informal ease that both invited attention 
and gained conviction. 


During the three years in which I worked with him and 
under him, I found that the qualities of that chapel talk 
were to characterize him as an administrator and as an 
educator. They manifested themselves when we discussed 
the offer which brought my departure from Shady Side. 
Erdman wanted me to remain, but he would not block my 
undertaking a career which seemed to hold much promise 
for me. 


Jay Taylor Overpeck, ’47, gives a student view of the new 
headmaster, after recalling the new tunes he used to bang out on 
the “occasionally out of tune piano”—songs about Shady Side, and 
Pittsburgh, and the day-boy buses, and the “mellow orange light 
of the furnace at night”: 


Weekly the St. Andrew’s Society met in the McCune 
Library under the inspirational guidance of Dr. Harris. 
The topics discussed in the round-table fashion ranged from 
Love and Marriage, What is a Protestant, a Catholic, a 
Jew? to A Career in Industry. At these meetings an impres- 
sion was made which was to illumine my thinking through 
college, industrial, military, and back to industrial years. 
It was here perhaps that we learned the most coveted 
accolade one might receive in later years—that of “a 
ruthlessly honest Christian gentleman.” 


The A Capella Glee Club trips to various eastern girls’ 
schools were a highlight of the spring, and who can forget 
the combined concerts with Winchester-Thurston and Ellis 
Schools with Dr. Harris at the piano and the audience 
laughing most of the time? Petty politics didn’t enter our 
minds when we were individually introduced to President 
and Mrs. Truman at the White House during the Washing- 
ton trip in the spring of 1946. 


As might have been expected, the spiritual and musical sides 
of life received a boost under the supervision of Dr. Harris. He 
more than made up to the St. Andrew’s Society for the loss of Mr. 
Ricketts, and in cooperation with Mr. Howard organized a singing 
group called the Eight Beats and a Rest, The Trumpeteers, and a 
Clarinet Ensemble. From 1950 through 1952 there was a Faculty 
Quartet started by the late Allen Laub, and including Donald 
Miller, Alan McMillen, who began as a Senior School English 
teacher in 1947 and became headmaster of the Junior School six 
years later, and Robert Abercrombie, who has taught history at 
Shady Side since 1948. Dr. Harris offered his talents to this group 
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by directing many of the rehearsals. The Quartet was a favorite 
with the students as well as with the faculty and provided many 
entertaining performances. 

The Quartet broke up when Mr. Miller left Shady Side in 1952 
to become headmaster of Newark Academy in New Jersey. Other 
noteworthy faculty additions under Dr. Harris were Robert Smith, 
mathematics, who later became a professor at Duquesne University; 
Edgar D. Mason, science and athletics, who left to become track 
coach at Columbia University; John S. Thorpe, still a mathematics 
teacher at Shady Side; John H. Colbaugh, mathematics and history, 
who served at both Junior and Senior Schools and then departed to 
become head of Crane School in California; Richard Brenneman, 
science and athletics, who left to get his doctor’s degree and teach at 
the college level; Douglas R. Lewis, teaching chemistry and English, 
who resigned in 1957 to become headmaster of the Summit School 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and James E. Vaux, a Shady 
Side alumnus, who left after a year for graduate work and returned 
in 1957. 

Dr. Harris instituted faculty dinners at the beginning of the school 
year, with both Junior and Senior Schools participating, followed 
by fraternization and singing. 

By 1947, the war emergency, which had put an end to all ex- 
pansion of physical facilities, had eased enough so that a prefabri- 
cated house was erected on the campus for faculty use. The follow- 
ing year the Kappel Faculty House was built and occupied by Dean 
Alexander and his family. This was the generous gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Kappel in memory of their son, Lt. Wallace J. 
Kappel, ’42, who was killed in service during World War II. The 
interior of Rowe Hall underwent extensive remodeling in the summer 
of 1947, when three classrooms were built above the study hall to 
replace those taken on the first floor for administrative offices. The 
summer of 1949 saw the remodeling of the McCune Dining Hall, 
which was beautified by the installation of a barrel-vault ceiling and 
concealed cove lighting. 

Dr. Harris was also a moving spirit in Shady Side’s instituting 
a pension plan for the faculty, which has proved a great advance 
Over previous hit-or-miss methods of providing retirement pay. 

The Mothers’ Association was founded in 1946 to succeed the 
former PTA, and since that time has carried out many improve- 
ments, including the redecoration of the common rooms and hall- 
ways in the dormitories, as well as improvements of the grounds, 
cutting two new entrance doors in Croft Hall and creating two 
apartments in the third floor of Morewood House as living quarters 
for faculty and staff. 

In gratitude the trustees passed a resolution: 


The Trustees of Shady Side Academy wish to affirm how 
deeply they appreciate the work which the Mothers’ 
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Association of the Senior School has done and is doing. 
At so many points since its foundation, the Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation has conceived and carried out improvements which, 
except for their efforts, would not have been made. 


We do not feel that the only service rendered by the 
Association is that of making possible certain physical 
improvements; but we can not help being impressed by the 
things we see which are evidence of its work, in the infirm- 
ary, in the gymnasium, on the grounds, in the Common 
Rooms. At the moment, and because it is the latest 
project, we are impressed by the beauty of the Croft Com- 
mon Room. The largest of our dormitories is now equipped 
to handle the social life of the many boys who live there, 
and the many other boys who visit and who use the 
facilities. Please accept the gratitude of the Board. 


An important addition to the office staff of the school in the 
autumn of 1948 was Mrs. Juliana F. Seltz, who has served capably 
as executive secretary and registrar. She has also taught typing, 
edited the “S” Book, and acted as an information center for the 
entire school. 

There were losses, too, in the Shady Side family. On October 
30, 1948, occurred the untimely death of Henry Vaughan Blaxter, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, member of the Executive 
Committee, and one of the members and active workers in the 
merger with the Arnold School in 1940. Mr. Blaxter was a realistic 
idealist with a warm heart and an extraordinarily clear mind. 

Eleven months later the trustees suffered a second blow in the 
loss of William Larimer Mellon, who had been a trustee for forty- 
three years. He was a man whose concern for education was wide 
and deep, and his support of Shady Side Academy showed his 
sympathy with independent secondary schools. 

Mr. Mellon’s long service to the school was only one example 
of the many important contributions made to Shady Side Academy 
by members of that family. 

Edward Purcell Mellon, the architect, Thomas A. Mellon, and 
Thomas Mellon, all attended Shady Side during its first fifteen years, 
and the first-named alumnus designed many of its present buildings. 
Richard K. Mellon was in the class of 1918, and Paul Mellon was 
also a Shady Side man, although finishing elsewhere because of the 
difficult conditions prevailing at that time. In more recent years 
William Larimer Mellon, Jr. and Matthew T. Mellon have also been 
Shady Side men. Alan M. Scaife, a brother-in-law of R. K. Mellon, 
graduated in 1917 at the school which his grandfather helped to 
found and other members of his family attended. 

Down through the years the Mellons’ interest in Shady Side 
has continued. In the days when Mr. Nomer was secured as head- 
master and preparations begun for the move to Fox Chapel, Andrew 
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Mellon, despite his immense business responsibilities, took a personal 
interest. And when money was being raised five years ago for 
Memorial Hall, the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation contributed a 
full tenth of the $250,000 cost. 

On November 9, 1949, a month after the death of Trustee 
William Larimer Mellon, the Board of Trustees passed a resolution 
which said: 


The Trustees of Shady Side Academy mourn the passing 
on October 8, 1949, of one of their most highly respected 
members, William Larimer Mellon. 


It is given to few men to have accomplished so much in a 
long and useful lifetime, and to have lived to see the fruition 
of so many of their plans. Born three years after the 
conclusion of the War Between the States, Mr. Mellon saw 
this country grow into the most powerful nation in the 
World. He helped to organize one of the companies which 
contributed to the development of that power, serving first 
as vice president then as president, and finally as board 
chairman. 


He always had a lively interest in politics and expressed 
that interest by assuming responsibility, serving as the 
State Chairman of Pennsylvania of the party of his choice. 
His concern for education was wide and deep. His benefac- 
tions to the Liberal Arts College are testimony to his faith 
in that type of institution. His support of Shady Side 
Academy showed his sympathy with independent secondary 
school training. He crowned his philanthropy to education 
by his large gift for the establishment of a graduate school of 
business administration. In every case his generosity was 
directed toward institutions in whose possibilities he 
believed and in whose plans for growth he showed a keen 
personal interest. 


Less than four months afterward came the death of another 
trustee, John Renshaw Chislett, 03, an alumnus, trustee, and life- 
long friend of Shady Side. Two of his sons, Richard, ’35, and John, 
’43, are alumni of Shady Side. 

Another sore loss occurred in the following June with the death 
of Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, a corporator of the Academy and 
usually called to the chair at the annual corporator’s meeting. Dr. 
Kerr had been pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church from 
1913 to 1946, and during most of that time extremely close to the 
work of Shady Side Academy. 

The fall of 1951 brought the death of two retired professors. 
On October 4, death claimed the charming and learned Clarence 
James Geer, almost eighty-five, and for many years head of the 
English department at Shady Side; less than a month later came 
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word of the death of Frederick Ames McCollum, sixty-seven, who 
had taught Latin at Shady Side for seventeen years before retiring 
in 1939. 

The summer of 1952 brought the retirement of the veteran 
professor, George Byron Waldrop, whose work had brought in- 
spiration in the classics to Shady Side men for almost three decades. 
He had since 1930 been a member of the Board of Editors of the 
Harvard Servius. 

The same year brought the death of two other men important 
in Shady Side’s history. One was Charles W. Wilder, seventy-four, 
who had founded the Arnold School in 1919 and directed its destinies 
for sixteen years. The other was Col. Robert E. Withers, one of the 
original Arnold board. At the time of the merger Col. Withers was 
president of the Arnold trustees and continued on the new board as 
vice president until his death. The Withers Gymnasium at the Junior 
School, donated by him as a gymnasium for Arnold, will long keep 
his memory alive at the Academy. Greatly respected and vitally 
interested in the Academy, his death left vacant a place in its life 
not easy to fill. 

Another loss in 1952 was Judge John P. Egan, a member of 
Shady Side’s board for seventeen years, and a wise and loyal friend 
of the institution. His three sons, John, Jr., ’39, J. Murray Egan, 
"44, and Robert B. Egan, ’48, were all graduates of Shady Side. 

During this time a great achievement was in the making. For 
many years even before Dr. Harris called attention to the need and 
arranged for an architect to draw up plans, it had been realized that 
the Academy sorely needed a chapel-auditorium, adjacent to, yet 
distinct from Rowe Hall. 

The first overt steps to the realization of a meeting hall for the 
Academy were taken during the spring of 1951 when the Alumni 
Association, headed at that time by Robert J. Dodds, Jr., ’33, who 
had become a trustee the preceding year, proposed that they go 
forward at once on the needed building. To be called Memorial 
Hall, the building was to honor all former students of the school who 
had served their country in time of war. Especially was it to be a 
dynamic, functional memorial to those who had given their lives in 
their country’s service. The total was increased about that time to 
fifty-seven with the death in Korea of H. Foster James, ’42. During 
the summer of 1951 the approval of Dr. Harris and the Board of 
Trustees was secured and the fund-raising program launched. 
Stewart H. Steffey, ’37, the new president of the Alumni Association 
assumed the leadership of the money-raising campaign. 

The contributions, large and small, began to come in, a total 
of 566 donations. Among these were gifts from the Claude Worth- 
ington Benedum Fund, the Pitcairn Crabbe Foundation, the Swindell 
Dressler Foundation, the Howard Heinz Endowment Fund, the Hill- 
man Foundation, the Maytag Foundation, the Richard K. Mellon 
Foundation, the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, and the Shady 
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MEMORIAL HALL 


To honor all former students of the school who had served 
their country in the time of war. 


Side Alumni Association. The total amount contributed was over 
$250,000. 

As funds accumulated, the building was planned by a Trustees’ 
committee composed of President E. B. Hill, C. B. Baton, W. F. 
Bickel, R. J. Dodds, Jr., Roy A. Hunt, C. L. McCune, J. C. Rea, 
and S. H. Steffey. Plans were assisted by a faculty committee in- 
cluding Headmaster Harris, W. W. Wilkinson, C. M. Cochran and 
M. M. Alexander. The building was designed by Architect Francis 
W. Swem. 

Ground breaking ceremonies were held on Commencement Day 
in 1953, although active operations did not get under way until the 
following autumn. 

The nine years from 1944 until 1953, three of which were to see 
the school winning the All-Year Round League Championship, 
proved to be the most consistently successful years in the history 
of Shady Side athletics, a tribute to the industry and ingenuity of 
Cap Palmer. 

The 1944 football team, co-captained by Hugh Lynch and Ted 
Leaman amassed a total of five victories and one tie in a seven- 
game schedule. Captain and leading scorer Jack Dwyer led the 
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soccer team of that fall to five victories and but one defeat. In 
basketball Captain Tom Frank set a new school scoring mark of 30 
points in the Cranbrook game to aid in making Walter Jones’ coach- 
ing debut a success. After many years of inactivity, hockey was 
brought back to school, coached by Frank Richardson. Van Heusen’s 
1945 gridders, co-captained by Don Rait and Dom Navarro, and 
aided by such stars as Rieck, Ridinger, and Danforth, won five in a 
seven-game schedule, while Captain Bill Rodewald’s wrestlers were 
undefeated in six matches, placing third in the Lehigh Prep School 
championships. Captain Bill Danforth’s baseball team, sparked 
by pitcher Ralph Lynch’s five victories, won nine while losing but 
two. 

In the fall of 1946, the year in which Inter-State League 
competition resumed, Dr. Edward B. Baker made his debut as head 
football coach in a season that saw the Indians, captained by tackle 
Dave Curry, win three out of four to place second in the league. 
Captain Pete Bolanis, who returned in 1953-54 to help coach at 
school, and Elliot “Jeep” Morrison both went through the wrestling 
season undefeated as the grapplers won seven of ten meets to make 
Mr. Richard Brenneman’s initial year of coaching a pleasant one. 

Dr. Eddie Baker’s second year of coaching at Shady Side 
brought a League championship team, co-captained by Karl Maerker 
and school President Howie Clark, who, along with Herrmann, Hill, 
and Pivirotto, made up one of the finest backfields in the history 
of the school. Pivirotto, who captained basketball and baseball, 
went on at Princeton to star at wingback in the famous Kazmeier 
backfield of 1951. Parker Berg’s soccer team took second in the 
league, and cross country was revived as a fall sport at the Academy. 
In the winter both basketball and wrestling compiled successful 
second place league rankings. 

In the years 1949-50 and 1950-51, Shady Side athletics showed 
a well-balanced quality, taking the Inter-State League All- Year 
Round Trophy in both years. The nucleus of this quality could be 
found in the winter sports, where Walter Jones’ basketball teams, 
led by Warden, Steel, Thomas, Morrow, Booth and Wilkison, took 
league titles in 1949, 1950 and 1951, and Dick Brenneman’s wrestlers, 
with Bowser, Roush, Malvin, Wehn, Walker, and Dave Reed, tied 
with U.S. in 1949 and 1950. Parker Berg coached his 1950 soccer 
team to a championship and an undefeated season, with such stars 
as Captain Bob Repp, Wilkison, Henderson, Kesel, Goalie John 
Southwick, and high-scorer Royston continuing in college to receive 
captaincies and All-American honors. Captain Tom Warner, Norm 
Nedde, and four-letter-winner Steve Swensrud combined with quar- 
terback Tom Hamilton in a strong backfield which gave Dean Bair’s 
1950 gridders a second place in the League. And George Kesel 
and John Brownell captained Parker Berg’s tennis teams in 1950 
and 1951 to championships. Cap Palmer’s track squads were con- 
sistently strong throughout the forties and early fifties, gaining third 
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FACULTY, EMERITUS 


Left to Right:—Erwin W. (‘King’) Cole, Headmaster of 
Jr. School 1913 to 1953; George B. Waldrop, Latin 1923 to 
1952; William A. (“Cap’’) Palmer, Athletic Director 1919 
to 1953; Merle M. Alexander, Science and Dean 1919 to 
1954. 


place in League meets and holding their share of League records. 

The always-strong fall teams repeated in 1951, as Walter Jones’ 
football squad, captained by Tafel and led by Helsel, Salathe, 
Patterson, and Breckenridge, again took the League title, and 
Parker Berg’s booters placed second. As if to reward retiring 
Athletic Director William A. Palmer for a job truly well done, 
Shady Side teams completely dominated the Inter-State League 
throughout 1952-53, taking championships in football, soccer, 
basketball, and tennis, and second in Cap’s sport, track, where Karl 
Van Horn, 53, starred in sprint events and broke the school record 
for the quarter-mile event. 

The Commencement of 1953 brought the retirement of William 
Arnold Palmer—‘“Cap,” as he was known not alone to thousands of 
Shady Side men, but in preparatory and high school athletic circles 
all over America—who announced that he was retiring from his 
thirty-four years of teaching and sport leadership at Shady Side on 
July 1. His influence had been and would continue to be a great one 
in athletic circles far outside of the Pittsburgh district. As an honored 
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member and, for one year, president of the Pennsylvania State 

Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, he did 

much to keep Shady Side well known throughout Pennsylvania. 
When the retirement was announced, Dr. Harris said: 


Cap is one of the most lovable and sound of men, just about 
as good an athletic director as I have ever met in prep 
school work. I loved the way Cap took liberties with the 
English language, dropping out what were to him super- 
fluous syllables which only represented (to him) wear and 
tear on the vocal chords; (‘‘mimeograph” was always 
“minograph”! and “deteriorate” was always ‘“deteriate!”’). 
The Lord certainly broke the mould when He made 
W. A. Palmer! 


The retirement of such a man as Cap Palmer might well have 
proved a blow from which Shady Side athletics would not recover 
for years. But nine years earlier the school had prepared for such 
an event. Among the new faculty members who began teaching at 
Shady Side with the arrival of Mr. Harris in the fall of 1944 had 
been Walter Jones, destined to become a tower of strength in 
athletics. 

A history teacher and graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he had been a stellar athlete and captain of basketball, Mr. 
Jones had been from that time until 1953 one of the strong links in 
the Academy’s coaching chain. He combined high ideals of sports- 
manship with a sound regard for scholarship. And with the retire- 
ment of Cap Palmer, Mr. Jones’ capable hands took over the reins 
as athletic director, a post he has capably filled ever since. 

Also at about the same time Dr. Harris decided not to delay a 
matter which he himself had been considering—his own retirement 
as headmaster. His health was beginning to break under the load 
of his duties and it seemed clear that his only hope of escaping a 
breakdown was to resign. After some thought, he took this step 
in the summer of 1953, although continuing his close relationship to 
Shady Side as friend, counselor and honorary trustee. 

In commenting later upon his experiences at Shady Side, Dr. 
Harris said: 


The things which gave me extreme satisfaction at S.S.A. 
were the improvements in our curricular offerings: Bible 
course, college credit art, improved shop-work, expansion 
of history courses to include Problems of Democracy; the 
improvements of buildings already in existence; remodeling 
of Rowe Hall, remodeling of apartments in Ellsworth, Croft, 
Bayard, Morewood; remodeling of Croft entrance and 
common room; remodeling of McCune Dining Hall, power 
house, gym (addition of “powder room”); and the addition 
of a Dean’s House, a Gunnison Faculty house; and the 
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breaking of ground for the chapel-auditorium, Memorial 
Hall. 


I am proud of our record of acceptances in the colleges. 
Mr. Innes’ policy is always to try to fit the college to the 
boy. 


From the very first at S. S. A. I was intrigued by Lowell 
Innes’ accent (I never heard a man before who could 
pronounce “Fred” in four syllables—‘‘Fa-ray-a-dah”), his 
method of handling the students: “(Come down out of your 
ivory tower, Hamilton, and be a worker of the world!”, 
his quiet, and sometimes deliberate efficiency, his sharp and 
penetrating mind, his judgment in crisis, his friendliness, 
his high standards, coupled with an extraordinary realism 
about students. 


I would not have missed the experience of being head of a 
boys’ school for nine years for anything in the world. It 
certainly cuts a man down to size. It is like standing 
behind home plate with four pitchers throwing curves at 
you—you know that you cannot possibly catch everything 
that is thrown your way. You are doing well if you catch 
half! 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN * 


“Youth’s Bright Hours” 
(1909-1958 ) 


As early as the great survey of 1894, principal William R. 
Crabbe had recommended to the board: 


A large number of schools in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia have a separate department for boys from eight 
to thirteen years of age. This department has its course of 
study as carefully planned and taught as that of the senior 
department, and it thoroughly prepares boys for entering 
the senior school. The tuition ranges from $100 to $250 per 
year. While not necessarily the same as that of the upper 
school, its faculty is equal to it in teaching ability and 
includes women as well as men. 


The average boy, on his admission to the Academy, is 
mentally crude. He has no habits of study. This is not 
necessarily his fault. The cause lies back of the boy. 


Therefore I recommend that when we get into our new 
building we turn this one into a junior school, for boys from 
eight to thirteen, in which they may be fitted for the senior 
school. There is an opportunity in this community for doing 
a splendid work for boys of the ages indicated. With this 
earlier direction of their study, I am convinced that students 
may be prepared for college before they reach the age of 
seventeen years and six months, our present average. 


No action was taken on this point, however, at the time when 
the survey was implemented by the trustees, nor for fifteen more 
years. At last in 1909, when it was evident that some action needed 
to be taken to preserve Shady Side, a few boys were admitted as 
members of a Junior School and placed in charge of Luther B. 
Adams, who had been teaching Greek and Latin in the Senior School. 

The group was classified into A, B and C sections, according to 
age and preparation, C section apparently beginning with boys of 
about nine who had finished the second grade or its equivalent in 
public or private schools. 

The project was so successful that in 1913, when Mr. Adams 
was made principal of the Senior School, there were four classes, 
A, B, C, and D, the last admitting boys of eight years or over who 
had the equivalent of first grade school training. There were thirty- 
one boys enrolled and three teachers, perhaps with some aid from the 
staff of the Senior School. All these, Russel Nelson, M.E., of Cumber- 
land Valley State Normal; Erwin Warren Cole of Cortland Normal 
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School; and Frank Loder Rosenberry, A.B., of Pennsylvania College, 
were listed simply as “assistant in the Junior School.” But Mr. Cole 
was quickly recognized as the head of the department, a position 
which he was to hold for forty years, first as principal and later as 
headmaster. 

The Shady Side catalog for 1913-14 stated: 


The Junior School offers to young boys a thorough prep- 
aration for the First Form of the Senior School. 


Classes are conducted with boys from eight to twelve years 
of age. These classes were organized because of a growing 
conviction that a boy should not be compelled to change 
schools at what is regarded as the most critical period in 
his educational development. At Shady Side opportunity 
is given for a boy to work under one tendency and one 
ideal, in unbroken course, from his earliest years until he is 
ready for college or scientific school. The advantage of this 
feature cannot be overestimated. 


Tuition was $175 a year, or $115 for the second half year if the 
student had not been in attendance prior to that time. A student 
entering on or after March 29 paid $60 for the remainder of the 
school year. Hours were from 9 to 11:50 A.M. and from 1:00 to 
to 2:55 P.M., with a play period from 3 to 4 in the afternoon. Study 
periods were provided throughout the day, and only those in the last 
year were expected to work regularly at home. “It is felt that the 
boy learns careless habits of study if his work is not carefully super- 
vised,” stated the catalog. 

The Junior School was housed in rooms on the first floor of 
the building at Ellsworth and Morewood, which were—for that day 
—considered light, airy and commodious, and provided with all the 
equipment necessary for a progressive elementary school. A separate 
entrance was provided to avoid undesirable contact with older boys 
of the school. In every other way, however, the boys were made to 
feel that they were a part of Shady Side, and this sense of belonging 
proved a strong incentive to good work on their part. Most of them 
looked forward with eagerness to entering the Senior School. 

Each boy received two or more weekly periods of manual 
training under the direction of the Science Department of the Senior 
School, and the Academy gymnasium was open to boys of the Junior 
School at stated periods during the week for their exclusive use. 
Regular physical training class work was held every school day. All 
outdoor play was under careful supervision and designed to give a 
maximum of recreation and physical development. 

In accordance with the latest educational theory of the day, the 
Junior School gave frequent brief intermissions out-of-doors so that 
no boy was required to be indoors and at his tasks for more than 
fifty minutes at a time. Because a large city provided little oppor- 
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tunity for proper play after school hours, supervision was provided 
for the 3 to 4 P.M. play period held for those students whose parents 
wished them to remain for it. This proved to be a popular feature of 
the school program and was heartily approved even by parents who 
had been skeptical at first concerning it. 

The curriculum of Class D was individually planned to prepare 
each boy for the work of Class C the following year. In Class C 
he was taught English composition and grammar, introduced to the 
use of the dictionary, and encouraged to memorize good literature. 
Careful attention was given to reading, both silent and aloud. 
Supplementary reading included: Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” 
“Arabian Nights,” Whistler’s “Child Life in Poetry and Prose,” ““Old 
Testament Stories in Scripture Language,’ Burroughs’ ‘Squirrels 
and Other Fur Bearers,” Peabody’s “Old Greek Folk Stories,” 
Miller’s “First Book of Birds,” and Baldwin’s “Fifty Famous Stories 
Retold.”’ Spelling was by supplementary lists from other subjects, 
which were geography, arithmetic, history and elementary science, 
including physiology and hygiene, and nature study. Art and pen- 
manship were also offered in Class C. 

Class B and Class A continued the same type of study with 
more advanced literature, technical grammar and debating being 
covered in English, and among the “general lessons” were included 
courses in civil government and in modern discoveries and inventions. 

Rapidly outgrowing the rooms previously assigned to it, the 
Junior School moved in 1917 to a frame house on the corner of Clyde 
Street near Ellsworth Avenue, which had formerly been occupied by 
the Boys’ Collegiate School. This school was operated by A. W. 
Robertson, later to rise to high position as President and Board 
Chairman of Westinghouse Electric Corporation. An adjoining 
tennis court served as a playground which could be flooded in the 
winter for skating. Since lunches could no longer be conveniently 
served from the Senior School, one of the most important staff 
members of the Junior School’s history was added. She was Mrs. 
Lulu Sales, who had charge of cooking at the school from 1917 to 
1956. She lived the precepts that the boys heard in the classroom 
and made the school her life. Only Mr. Cole was on the staff of the 
school for a longer period, and boys from almost four decades of the 
Junior School look back happily to the days when Lulu had them 
almost literally eating out of her hand. 

The Clyde Street building, which is still standing, was next to 
the Gable Apartments and was occupied for two years. By this 
time enrollment in the Senior School had dropped so much that the 
classes were moved back to their original location, this time occupy- 
ing the entire first floor of the building. Here they stayed until 
the Senior School, consisting of the six upper classes, moved to Fox 
Chapel. Then the Junior School, comprising grades one through 
six, took over the entire property in Shadyside. 

Like that of any school, the character of the Junior School has 
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largely been determined by the men and women who have been most 
influential in its program over the years. Although the Junior 
Division was four years old when he arrived, the true spiritual 
architect of the school as it stands today is Erwin W. Cole, who 
built it to its present enviable position in Pittsburgh’s educational 
scene. Known as “King” Cole to all his boys, he gave to the school 
a combination of warm friendliness, firm discipline, and sound 
educational philosophy that made him a distinguished figure, not 
only in Pittsburgh, but in private school activities throughout the 
state. After coming to Shady Side, Mr. Cole continued his prepara- 
tion by taking additional work at Syracuse and Cornell Universities 
and kept up with the educational scene to the very day of his re- 
tirement in 1953. 

According to the recollection of Robert R. Gordon, ’30, he and 
William H. Evans, ’29, were the first two who attended Shady Side 
for the full twelve years to graduation. 

The first woman to join the Junior School faculty was Phila 
Babcock, teacher of the third grade and founder of the school’s 
music program, who came to Shady Side in 1915. She was followed 
in 1920 by Margaret Brooks, the first woman second grade teacher. 

In the nineteen-twenties came expansion of the program 
to include first graders, who were taught by Leila Claney. She and 
Miss Brooks held the first summer play schools to be operated on 
Academy premises. About this time music became a very popular 
part of the Shady Side Academy Junior School program, and 
beginning in 1926 Rosalyn Scott directed all the chorus work there, 
and George McNemry organized a Mandolin Club with thirty-two 
members 

Following the move of Shady Side Senior School to Fox Chapel 
in 1922, the trustees purchased the old McClintock property, which 
provided the Junior School with the entire block between Morewood 
and Amberson Avenues. 

In 1930 the sunken playground was raised to street level with 
earth removed from the excavation for the new Mellon Institute 
building a few blocks away. The arrangements were made with the 
help of Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of the Institute and a 
trustee of the Academy. Trustee and neighbor, Roy A. Hunt, then 
made it possible for the school to erect a handsome iron fence com- 
pletely around the block. 

Although Dr. Crabbe’s idea at first was to have only men 
teachers for the Junior School, it has been distinguished by a 
great many women teachers whose importance in the development 
of the school would be hard to overemphasize. The list continues 
with Lucile Logan, first a kindergarten teacher at Arnold and later 
successor to Miss Claney as first grade teacher until her retirement 
in 1955; and with Willa K. Steeb, who taught fourth grade for 
thirteen years until her retirement in 1957. Harriet Kurtz, with 
classes in choral music and the operettas that have become so much 
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a part of the Junior School program, has carried on Miss Babcock’s 
work in music. 

Neil R. MacPherson, who taught from 1920 to 1929, fielded the 
school’s first baseball team, but the first man to organize a full 
athletic schedule for the Junior School was Alan C. Gregg, known 
as “Pop” from the time he took charge of the seventh grade when 
it was moved back to the Junior School in 1940. He ended twenty- 
six years of teaching at Shady Side in 1948, going to a California 
military school, and was succeeded as athletic director by Claude 
Hubbard. 

Mr. Hubbard, a former athletic director for the Arnold School, 
retired from Shady Side in 1955 to become principal of the Fox 
Chapel Country Day School. Next to Mr. Cole, however, the man 
who served the Junior School the longest, and probably in more 
capacities than any other, was Joseph Thornton. Mr. Thornton came 
to the school directly from college in 1931 to teach fourth grade. 
In addition he taught writing to all the upper grades. Later he 
spent a number of years teaching first the fifth and then the sixth 
grade. During these years he was preparing for his final post at 
the school, that of remedial reading, guidance, and testing. He left 
the school in 1953 to enter the public school field. 

A glimpse of the old days at Shady Side Junior School is given 
by Charles C. Arensberg, ’30: 


When I started Shady Side in 1921, Mole and Lebelski 
and Buck Wheat were football heroes at the old school on 
Morewood Avenue and the senior school in Fox Chapel 
was a quagmire of mud. Pop Gregg, Ray Hurd and Mr. 
MacPherson of ruddy complexion and, of course, King Cole 
were my teachers. Bob Gordon, Dean Masten and I formed 
the “Terrible Three,” an odious group whose sole function 
was charging down on smaller and unsuspecting school- 
mates at recess. Mr. McPherson took a dim view of our 
activities and finally issued a blanket injunction. 


The Junior School play was that old chestnut, “Six Who 
Pass While The Lentils Boil.” It was our first lesson in 
biology if not in dramatics, because we learned what a lentil 
was. Cop Chandler, the Milkmaid, asked me, ““Why did 
you bring that pail with you?” As an actor, I was em- 
barrassed at his line because, in fact, I had forgotten the 
prop and left it in the wings. The mothers thought the 
play was the best they had ever seen. 


What a Junior School can mean to a boy is also well expressed 
by Dr. John J. Fisher, ’41: 


In summary of my Junior School experiences before 
passing on to the country school, I believe the most import- 
ant thing that stands out to me is the development along 
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emotional lines that was aided and coaxed out by these 
masters, yet without neglect for the pure academic studies. 
They seemed to recognize that they could give us something 
we could not get for ourselves at the large public schools. So 
many of our future patterns of conduct are set in these 
early formative years, that I shall ever be appreciative of 
the help in maturing that these masters gave me, and shall 
always remember them each in his own right, rather than 
as a fourth grade teacher or a sixth grade teacher. I should 
add that the contact of the Junior School student with the 
headmaster, Mr. Cole, was minimal, the principal dealing 
with the parents directly at this level of education; but I 
do remember how well loved Mr. Cole was by my parents 
and family, and how I was quite impressed by their feeling 
so strongly about him. He was a fine headmaster. 


The transition to the Senior School was smoothly made for 
us all. At the time we entered, Mr. Nomer was headmaster 
and most respected. The school stood as a rock on the hill 
and gave the entering students a sense of permanence and 
security. 


The merger of Shady Side Academy and the Arnold School in 
1940 permitted the entire Arnold property to be devoted to the 
Junior School. It was an ideal location and has permitted ex- 
pansion and improvement of the school’s already excellent work. 
Constant touch has been maintained between the Junior School and 
the Fox Chapel campus through improvement programs and kind 
acts like that of the Gargoyle Society, which purchased a new curtain 
for the Junior School’s stage a few years ago. Norman I. Scott, ’48, 
still remembers the thrill of having the honor of writing the check 
that paid for it. 


For more than a decade the Junior School has been fortunate 
in having the services of Frank Thompson as superintendent of 
grounds and buildings. He has handled jobs of all sizes, from 
construction of the faculty lounge to repairing toys for the kinder- 
garten with the skill of a craftsman. His gentlemanly character, his 
loyalty and devotion to the school, and his patience and love of boys 
have set an example alike for students, faculty and staff. 

With the retirement of Mr. Cole in 1953, Alan B. McMillen 
was transferred from the Senior School’s English department to 
succeed him. 

Mr. McMillen brought a great enthusiasm for his work with 
younger boys and a realization that the main function of the 
Junior School is to give its students a thorough foundation in learn- 
ing as a preparation for more advanced work. Some of his best 
efforts have been devoted to integrating the curricula and the 
testing programs of the two schools, so that the transition is easier 
for the boy, and the permanent records are constantly available. 
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ALAN B. McMILLEN, B.S., M.A. 


Headmaster S. S. A. Junior 
School 1954-58. Headmaster 
S. S. A. Middle School 1958. 
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When he bacame Headmaster of the Junior School, he asked 
Mrs. Botset to aid the Mothers’ Association in establishing a 
library there. A room was decorated and provided with book- 
Shelves and furniture. A creditable collection of books was 
acquired, partly by gift and partly by purchase, and arrangements 
were made for revolving loans of books from the Homewood branch 
of the Carnegie Library. So far, no catalog has been made, and the 
books are used chiefly for recreational reading. 

Because of a period of expansion which resulted in increased 
enrollment, in the fall of 1957 the faculty was enlarged to make 
possible the addition of a second section of seventh grade. The new 
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member of the faculty is Alexander D. Hill, ’32, the only alumnus 
who has taught at the Junior School. 

Perhaps nothing that anyone could say expresses the need and 
importance of such a school so well as a letter written by Mr. Cole 
at the time of the merger in 1940. A Pittsburgh newspaper column- 
ist, commenting on the merger had mentioned slightingly the 
“gloomy exterior, of the old Shady Side buildings at Ellsworth and 
Morewood.”” The columnist, Mrs. Florence Fisher Parry, mother of 
a Shady Side student, printed Mr. Cole’s letter of reply, which is 
worthy to become a classic of private schools: 


Your reference to the Morewood Avenue school was grati- 
fying to me. It’s true that you are correct, too, in saying that 
our present building has a “gloomy exterior.” The old place, 
built in three sections over a period of 50 years, is probably 
an architect’s nightmare. 


When a stranger stands at the corner of Ellsworth and 
Morewood, he sees some rambling wings of old _ brick, 
pushed together for conveniences rather than for beauty. 
Yet I stand in the same spot and see through those walls 
the values that hundreds of people have built into them. 


There comes to my mind the 11-year-old boy who worked 
all winter shoveling snow to save $20 to buy a picture he 
wished to give his school. That boy is now one of the most 
promising young doctors in an eastern medical center. 


Then there was the time when Pittsburgh’s most prominent 
citizen and his friend, a steel company president, set up a 
fund, with deepest secrecy, to provide a college education 
for the three-year-old son of a teacher who had died sudden- 
ly. These and hundreds of other friends have put into the 
building a beauty which the casual passer-by doesn’t see, 
which the camera doesn’t show. 


And I’m not apologetic for feeling thus soft. Nearly every 
hour of the past few days has shown me I am not alone. 
The morning the newspaper announced transfer of the 
Junior School to a new location, an alumnus dropped into 
my office. He has prospered, has a beautiful home, travels 
with his family, and wishes the best in life for his children. 
This dad looked up and down the halls from the office door 
and belligerently asked what was wrong with this place 
anyway. Perhaps his eyes play tricks on him, too. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
“Though Years May Come” 
(1953-1958) 


W HEN Dr. Erdman Harris resigned at Shady Side in 1953 
it was with regret at leaving good friends in Pittsburgh and that he 
could not bring to fruition many of the plans he had for the Academy. 
But he had an ultimate faith that the trustees would choose his 
successor wisely, and he was not disappointed. 

Once again in quest of a headmaster, the trustees of Shady Side 
Academy turned their search in two directions, scanning the person- 
nel of important Eastern schools, and for the first time in such a 
search, surveying their own alumni as well. Both trails led to 
George Little Follansbee, Chairman of the Department of Biology 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

George Follansbee was not only an alumnus of Shady Side 
Academy, class of 1930, but while in the Academy he had been the 
kind of man the other fellows well remembered. Among other ac- 
complishments he had been president of the senior class and captain 
of the baseball team. Whatever gave rise to his nickname of “Flop,” 
it had nothing to do either with his scholastic standing, his athletic 
prowess, or his influence in the school. 

Actually the nickname was inherited from two of his cousins 
who preceded him as students at Shady Side and to whom the 
designation was given by Mr. Dickey. It is supposed to have some- 
thing to do with the size of feet common in his family, which has 
been industrially and socially prominent in Pittsburgh for at least 
a century. 

George Follansbee carried five major subjects and three varsity 
sports in his Sixth Form year, the only one in which he was a 
boarding student. He had time to get into mischief too, now and 
then, and he likes to recall the occasion when he drove a golf ball 
straighter and farther than ever before or since. But the drive was 
made down the long corridor of Morewood House, at the instigation 
of some classmates, and he failed by inches to hit the open window. 
Just too high, the ball crashed through a shade and two panes of 
glass. 

“George, you will have to pay for this, you know,” was all that 
Mr. McCollum, the housemaster, said as he inspected the damage. 

George Follansbee had supposed that Mr. McCollum, who was 
golf coach, only meant he would have to pay the cost of repairs. 
His mind was enlightened the following Saturday, when (there 
being no baseball game) he was allowed to play on the golf team, 
and found himself playing number one against Kiski, matched 
against Denny St. Clair, West Penn Junior Champion. 
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Princeton University, New York University, University of 
Pittsburgh. Appointed Headmaster 1953. 
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“What a licking Denny gave me,” he chuckles today: “Yes, 
Sandy McCollum was a great housemaster and knew boys.” 

Following his graduation at Shady Side, George Follansbee 
had gone to Princeton, where he was captain of varsity baseball, 
president of the Westminster Society, and prominent in other 
campus activities. After finishing college in 1934 he had worked 
at The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh long enough to get the 
feel of finance. Then in 1936, he had become a master at Phillips 
Academy, where he had served for seventeen years, becoming chair- 
man of the Biology Department in 1945. He had also served as 
varsity baseball coach and as a housemaster. In 1945, he had 
married Julianne C. Barnum of Minneapolis and Chautauqua. 
They have two children, Caroline Ann, born in 1948, and George L. 
Follansbee, Jr., born in 1952. | 

During his summers Mr. Follansbee has made a name for him- 
self at Chautauqua Institution, where in 1953 he was director 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, a summer day camp with an enroll- 
ment of about 1000 children. He has been a trustee of the Institu- 
tion for ten years and in 1956 was elected vice-president. 

Dr. Harris, reluctantly stepping down as headmaster because of 
illness, was delighted with the choice of his successor: 


One thing that impresses me about the job I am reluct- 
antly relinquishing is the way in which it inevitably 
becomes a community job. “The Headmaster of Shady 
Side Academy,” whoever he may be, at once is looked upon 
as a public figure. This constitutes a great responsibility 
as well as a welcome opportunity. When I assumed office 
in 1944, I was deluged with requests to speak to various 
groups, to serve on committees, to lend my name to causes. 
In the first year, I was invited to preach in two Episcopal 
churches, two Presbyterian churches, and a Baptist church. 
If I wanted to see anyone about anything, it was not my 
name, but my position which guaranteed an entree. Be- 
cause Shady Side is primarily a community school, serving 
chiefly a great metropolitan center, the chief executive 
officer of it becomes a public figure in that community, 
whether he wishes to or not. 

All this will constitute a fine opportunity for George 
Follansbee, who is one of the most sincere and friendly men 
I have ever met. George has a genius for personal relation- 
ships with both old and young. People sense his immediate 
interest in them as something genuine. I cannot imagine 
anyone who, already well known in Pittsburgh, will become 
known to so many others so quickly. And, in addition to 
this, George wears well, as his long career at Andover, and 
the respect and affection he has won from his colleagues 
and students there, amply testify. 
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We feel much less unhappy leaving Shady Side, knowing 
that George and Julie Follansbee will carry on. Shady 
Side has had a memorable past; it has a wonderful future 
ahead IF. And that little word, made so familiar by 
Kipling, suggests that there are conditions that must be 
fulfilled to guarantee that future. Shady Side needs money, 
boarding students, good will and public support. If every 
alumnus will dedicate himself to the task of seeing that the 
Academy gets all these, the future looks bright, especially 
when guided by the kind of man George Follansbee is: 
a graduate who knows the institution thoroughly; a Pitts- 
burgher who knows the community well; a teacher who has 
many years of successful work behind him in the class- 
room, on the athletic fields and on important committees; 
and a Christian gentleman whom it is a privilege to know 
and to call a friend. 


Alumni opinion is fairly represented by the statement of James 
Peter Williams, III, 31: “I have a clear picture of George Follansbee 
as the doughty catcher of some of our best baseball teams. I con- 
gratulate the school on its choice of headmaster. I don’t think they 
could have picked a finer man.” 

George Follansbee fell to work immediately on the many duties 
which occupy the time of a headmaster of Shady Side Academy. 
One of the most pressing was the completion of Memorial Hall, and 
preparations for a new science building, to replace the overcrowded 
space assigned to that field. 

With George Follansbee as headmaster there could be no failure 
to recognize the important part which athletics plays in the life of 
a school and in the development of character among its students. 
And in Walter Jones, who had just been chosen director of athletics, 
the school had a man well qualified to carry out these aims. 


In the fall of 1953, although the record lacked the superiority 
that had characterized the previous five years, the tennis and the 
soccer teams placed second in league competition, the wrestlers 
gained a three-way tie for first, and the football team placed third. 


Several changes have taken place in the coaching assignments 
since Mr. Jones’ becoming director, the most noteworthy being that 
headmaster George L. Follansbee, captain of baseball at the Academy 
in 1930, has taken charge as head coach of baseball, and has pro- 
moted squash as a sport at Shady Side. Richard Gregory has taken 
over coaching tennis, while Mr. Jones has added track and basketball 
and football throughout the 1956 season. In the fall of 1956 William 
N. Eaton, graduate of Springfield College in Massachusetts, joined 
the faculty as history teacher and coach in football, wrestling and 
track. In the fall of 1957 he took over as head coach of football, 
assisted by Walter Jones, Hugh Lynch, and veteran line coach 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL FACULTY 
First Row—Catherine Jeffery, Ruth J. Williams, Donna Simon, Madeline 
Swanson, Harriet Kurtz, Ildra H. Eller. 


Second Row—Cecilia R. Lieberman, Paula Thomas, Elizabeth N. Fergu- 
son, Mercedes McSorley, Alice Gordon, Charlotte Snaith. 


Back Row—Robert D. Rehburg, Alan B. McMillen, Headmaster, Alexan- 
der D. Hill, Campbell Witherspoon, Jr., David A. Mancosh. 


Robert D. Abercrombie, perhaps the finest group of assistant coaches 
in the history of the school. 

Although the record for the years 1953-55 was not superlative, 
there were signs that Walter Jones had combined the experience 
gained under Cap Palmer with his own keen sense of organization 
and progressive ideas on athletics at Shady Side and had stepped 
ably into the vacancy left by Captain Palmer’s retirement. 

Parker Berg’s soccer teams continue to excel. A 1955 champion- 
ship and a 1956 co-championship strengthened the Indians’ All- 
Round League showing considerably. And the Jones basketball 
system has again shown the genius behind it by enabling the Indians 
to tie for the league championship in both 1955-56 and 1956-57. In 
the 1956 Inter-State meet, Beeson, Sayers, and Bill Emery broke 
school records in the pole vault, shot put, and discus. Headmaster 
Follansbee got Shady Side baseball back on the winning track once 
more in the spring of 1956 with an 8-6 record and a tie for second 
place in the Inter-State standings. 
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The fall of 1957 brought an excellent season in football and 
soccer. In the former the record was eight wins and one loss, and a 
league co-championship. And in soccer there were eleven wins and 
one tie, for a league championship. 

At the. fall sports dinner for the school’s Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary, the main speaker was Nils C. Nelson, and over two hundred 
alumni, trustees, coaches and parents of the members of the teams 
gathered to honor the successful teams and Shady Side’s seventy-five 
years of athletic progress. 

The winter sports season, ending in March, 1958, was also 
successful. The basketball and wrestling teams both captured league 
championships, to give the school a commanding lead for the All- 
Round League Trophy. 

It has been the express intent of the school administration to 
encourage in Shady Side students a “love for the game,” and 
throughout its seventy-five years of existence the school has unfail- 
ingly dedicated itself to the support and enhancement of the athletic 
program. 

The outcome of this continuously maintained policy is that in 
1958 the Academy boasts of a complete and smoothly operating 
athletic plant, and virtually every physically sound Shady Side 
student competes in a sport in each of the three seasons during the 
school year. The school has consistently taught the care and 
development of the body as an essential part of education partially 
because of the tremendous value of a sound mind in a sound body. 
Cultivation of physical and spiritual stamina, the value of team 
work, the competitive acumen, and sportsmanship as ultimate goals 
to be gained from athletics have paid positive dividends as borne 
out in the human products of the Shady Side education. 

Contracts for the construction of Memorial Hall were signed 
on November 5, 1953, and actual work began eleven days later. 
Completed in almost exactly a year, Memorial Hall occupies one 
of the highest spots on the campus, a magnificent site. Conceived 
to form an integral part of the fine campus plan, it dominates the 
approach from Fox Chapel Road, yet gracefully retires to a 
subordinate position as one arrives at Rowe Hall. Constructed of 
masonry walls faced with warm red brick and cut limestone, 
Memorial Hall is in keeping with the rest of the buildings on the 
campus. 

Although its style of architecture is Georgian Colonial, like that 
of the other buildings, there has been no slavish repetition of detail; 
instead, it maintains at once an individuality of its own, and a 
harmony with the other structures on the campus. 

Dominating the exterior is a graceful steeple, rising 90 feet into 
the air at the west end of the building and silently asserting that 
the main entrance is at the Rowe Hall end. Within are three major 
areas: the chapel-auditorium proper, the Memorial Lobby, and a 
lounge. The auditorium is 65x42 feet, with a vaulted ceiling. At 
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EK. BRUCE HILL 


President of the Board of Trustees from 1941 to 1956 at 
the ground breaking for Memorial Hall June, 1953. 





the east end is a stage, not designed for elaborate theatricals, but 
enough for minor dramatics and musical concerts. 

Memorial Hall stands today as a living, useful honor to all 
Shady Side alumni who have served their country in war. Ona 
bronze plaque inside the main entrance their names are all in- 
scribed, from Christopher M. Anderson, 716, killed on the Mexican 
border that same year, to H. Foster James, ’42, who died in Korea 


in 1951. 


Between these years 55 others had given their lives in two 


World Wars. They were: 


WORLD WAR I 


John B. Atwood, ’00 
Claude W. Benedum, 718 
Philip P. Benney, 715 
Joseph M. Duff, Jr., 08 


Clarence C. Kahle, 713 
Percy H. Preston, ’09 
Clinton I. Sutton, ’07 
Joseph G. Trees, 14 


WORLD WAR II 


William I. Adelman, ’32 
David S. Alter, 736 


John W. Anderson, Jr., ’35 


Charles F. Arrott, Jr., 33 
John D. Atwood, ’39 
John B. Bauer, ’33 
Roger S. Benson, ’39 
William R. Blair, III, ’37 
Lloyd L. S. Boor, ’38 
Ruud R. Brill, ’39 

James F. Burke, II, ’41 
William R. Cameron, ’25 
Philip S. Chess, Jr., ’37 
James McC. Curry, ’31 
Stephen Davies, ’44 
Lawrence Flinn, ’28 
William Flinn, IT, ’35 
James H. Gaul, ’28 
William K. Graham, ’21 


Pennypacker I. Griffen, ’41 


David P. Griffiths, ’36 
William I. Harvey, II, ’42 
Alfred D. Hattenbach, ’42 


Charles F. Hosford, III, ’36 


Frank W. Jackson, Jr., 33 
Wallace J. Kappel, ’42 
James P. O’N. Lyle, 34 
Phillip I. Lynch, ’38 
William S. McKinney, ’45 
Frederic W. Miller, Jr., ’30 
Thomas Morton, ’37 
Robert H. Mueller, ’36 
Eugene Murray, Jr., 731 
George W. Phillips, ’39 
Clayton Potter, Jr., 37 
Steven A. Reuter, ’41 
Walter H. Reuter, ’30 
Robert J. Russell, ’35 
Thomas Seaver, ’32 
Robert S. Smith, ’39 
Charles L. Snowdon, III, ’40 
James D. Spear, 736 
Lawrence N. Succop, ’35 
Harry H. Watson, ’32 
Kemble White, ’35 
Charles W. Wilder, Jr., ’34 
Eric F. Wood, Jr., ’36 


Almost side by side appear the names of Robert J. Russell, ’35, 
who painted the library murals, and Lawrence M. Succop, ’35, who 
had wished to do them but for whom time ran out too quickly. 

Of almost every man in the list, some Shady Side alumnus 
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AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 


President of the Board of 
Trustees 1919-1940 


must have wished to say as Frank Wiegand, Jr., 731, said of his 
classmate: “I think first of Jim Curry, who died a hero’s death in 
North Africa during the war. I remember him as a friend who 
would have whatever courage it would take for whatever circum- 
stances might arise.” 

Memorial Hall was dedicated November 21, 1954, with talks 
by President E. Bruce Hill, ’01, of the Board of Trustees; President 
Stewart H. Steffey, ’37, of the Alumni Association; Mr. Follansbee, 
and Dr. Erdman Harris, under whom the plans for the building had 
been formed. The dedicatory prayer was given by Dr. Harold A. 
Nomer who had been headmaster when Shady Side first came to 
Fox Chapel, and the invocation and benediction were by Dr. 
Howard C. Scharfe, minister of Shadyside Presbyterian Church. 
Just before the benediction the entire group stood for the singing 
of the Alma Mater: “Glory to Shady Side ...... So stand 
throughout the years... ” 

The services of dedication were saddened by the loss of another 
Shady Side man, for many years a trustee and faithful friend of 
the Academy. Hardly a month before the dedication of Memorial 
Hall had come the death of Augustus Kountze Oliver. 

On November 18 a resolution of the Board of Trustees stated: 


We record with profound regret the death of Mr. Augustus 
Kountze Oliver, who died Friday, October fifteenth, nine- 
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teen fifty-four at the West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He was born seventy-three years ago in Pittsburgh and was 
the son of United States Senator George T. Oliver and 
Mary Dorothea Kountze Oliver. He attended Shady Side 
Academy; was graduated from St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire; and Yale University conferred upon 
him a B.A. degree in June 1903 after four years’ classes 
there. He received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1946. 

Mr. Oliver was elected a Corporator of Shady Side 
Academy on June 11, 1918, and was elected a Trustee on 
January 10, 1919. At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
on June 10, 1919, he was elected President of Shady Side 
Academy, and held that office until he resigned as President 
of the Board on December 9, 1941, continuing on as a 
member of the Executive Committee until his death. He 
served the Academy faithfully and well during a trying 
period and under his leadership the Academy made great 
strides in its enrollment as well as in its buildings and 
equipment. 

Mr. Oliver was associated with many religious, educa- 
tional, civic, philanthropic and industrial organizations in 
his community and he took part in all of them. His counsel 
and advice were always sought and he will be greatly 
missed. He was a good citizen in the community and a 
Christian gentleman. 

The Board of Corporators and Trustees of the Shady 
Side Academy express their sympathy and condolences to 
his family. 


Regardless of death, life must go on; Shady Side pressed for- 
ward with the construction of Science Hall, located south of 
Memorial Hall and facing the McCune Library. By hard work it 
was completed in time for the opening of the school in the fall of 
1955, and was opened without fanfare or particular notice, except 
by those whom it served. Science Hall contains three combination 
laboratory-classrooms fitted up with the latest equipment, and 
adjoins the corridor connecting Memorial and Rowe Halls. 

The curriculum of a well-run independent school changes little. 
Fifteen years ago when Shady Side was stressing four years of 
English and mathematics and two major sciences, the popular high 
school curriculum was decorated with courses that stressed activities 
and vocational success rather than intellectual challenge and power. 

Today in the face of world situations, teachers’ colleges and 
educational administrators are looking with favor on the curriculum 
that prepares directly for college. In the last few years a credit 
course in the history of art has been added, the languages expanded 
so that a student can take three years at least in any one of four 
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SCIENCE HALL 
Located south of Memorial Hall and facing McCune Li- 
brary, it contains three modern laboratory-classrooms. 


foreign languages, and the history sequence broadened by the addi- 
tion of Pennsylvania history. In line with new information about 
reading and its importance in all phases of testing programs, a 
course in remedial. reading in both summer and winter sessions is 
available. 

This old-fashioned but serviceable curriculum has aided boys 
in attaining scholastic recognition. Over the last five years twenty- 
three boys have qualified for awards in the Allegheny County Ex- 
ceptionally Able Youth Contest sponsored by the Civic Club of Pitts- 
burgh, with two taking first places. In the last three years nine boys 
have been National Merit Scholarship finalists. Shady Side sends 
all its boys to college, following no set pattern, but guiding the 
student to the college which will best give him what he needs socially 
and intellectually to reach his fullest development. 

This principle causes a healthful spread of college choices: 
a normal average might be a graduating class of fifty-six going to 
twenty-four different colleges. Furthermore, a respectable number 
of students qualify for scholarship aid at college each year. 

While adhering to a conservative policy of college preparatory 
work, the Academy also has realized the values in social and practi- 
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cal experiences. In twenty-two extra-curricular activities, boys find 
opportunities for business management, hand crafts and social meet- 
ings, with a minimum of adult supervision. During the winter term 
two hours of school time are reserved for an activities program each 
Wednesday afternoon. Such a schedule enables the day students 
to compete on even terms with the boarders, and in four years of 
operation it has aroused enthusiasm among the boys. 

Most valuable of all is the opportunity thus provided to send 
bus loads of the older students to visit steel mills, glass factories, 
research laboratories, and court rooms. There they find abundant 
glimpses of applied science, ideas about working conditions, and 
opportunities to question leaders in industry and government. The 
younger classes have their trips also, including the museum, the 
planetarium, art exhibits, and a few industrial plants of less technical 
nature. The community has become a part of the school. 

It is hoped that by sharing its publications, plays, and concerts 
with the public and by offering a meeting place for community 
activities the school also becomes a part of the community. Shady 
Side has been—and has enjoyed being—predominantly a Pittsburgh 
school. 

Since 1954, Shady Side Academy has participated in the pro- 
gram of international exchange scholarships offered by the American 
Field Service. Under this program Shady Side has had exchange 
students from Great Britain, Japan, Germany, and Italy; and has 
sent its own representatives abroad during several summers to 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland, and Turkey. 


The visiting students have added much to the life of Shady 
Side, especially in the classroom where their perspective on common 
problems has fostered an appreciation for the differences and more 
prevalent similarities that exist among the world’s peoples. Upon 
returning to their homelands these students are, in turn, an active 
force in correcting misconceptions about life in the United States. 


The students sent by Shady Side Academy to live abroad for 
a summer also serve to promote good will. While living as members 
of foreign families, they become acquainted with the lives and 
peoples of other countries. At the same time the boys’ hosts and 
friends and neighbors learn about the United States. Upon return- 
ing home, these boys make speeches at school and write articles for 
the “Shady Side News.” Thus, the entire school community benefits 
from its classmates’ experiences. 


Beginning in the school year 1957-58 Shady Side Academy 
joined forces with the English-Speaking Union in an effort to 
establish improved relationships between the United States and 
Great Britain. Annually Shady Side will send one graduating senior 
to study in an English boarding school for one year of study prior 
to entering an American college or university. 'To round out the 
exchange, Shady Side accepts one British student per year. 
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The American Field Service motto, of Biblical origin, sums up 
the purpose of this worthy phase of school life: ““Walk together, talk 
ea O ye peoples of the earth; then and ey then shall ye have 
peace.” 

In 1954, the Shady Side Academy Musical Clubs were divided 
into two groups—instrumental music under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Cacese, and vocal music under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Schmitt. The main interests of Mr. Cacese have been the training 
of the Band and the teaching of instrumental lessons, while Mr. 
Schmitt has been busy developing the Glee Club. 

The Musical Clubs have continued annual concerts with Ellis 
School, and in 1956 Shady Side held a combined concert with the 
Winchester-Thurston School also. In 1955 the Shady Side Glee 
Club and Band organized an annual spring concert held in May for 
parents, alumni, and friends of the School. At the commencement 
for the Class of 1957, the Glee Club presented two feature songs. 
Other musical groups at Shady Side Academy since 1954 include a 
jazz band organized under the leadership of the students themselves 
in 1956. This group has captured the approval of audiences in all 
the concerts in which Shady Side has participated. And finally, one 
other musical group reorganized in 1956 under the auspices of the 
Glee Club is the present Chapel Choir which assists in leading the 
hymns and prayer responses in morning Chapel services. 

There have been physical improvements, too—the dining hall, 
the parking lot, and completion of the south drive to permit one-way 
traffic to and from Fox Chapel Road. For the first time a regular 
continuing maintenance plan has been kept in operation. 

Tuition has been but slightly increased—to $950 a year for day 
students in the year 1957-58. And costs have been better balanced 
between day and boarding students, five-day boarders in the same 
year paying a total of $1700 and seven-day boys $1850 a year. 

Scholarships have been increased accordingly. And a major 
effort has been made to increase scholarship funds. For this purpose 
$90,000 has recently been made available from the estate of Miss 
Bessie D. Johnson as a memorial to her brother, William Kerr 
Johnson, 98. The Alumni Scholarship Fund has increased to more 
than $70,000, with a continuing goal of at least $100,000. 

Gradually, too, general endowment has been built up to 
$100,000, and a quiet effort is being made to give Shady Side 
Academy a total endowment of at least $5,000,000. 

In a world in which everything changes, faculty changes were 
inevitable. Mr. Follansbee’s first year brought Richard Gregory to 
teach English and help in athletics and Edward R. Reid, to teach 
Latin, German and science. In 1954 came William D. Stewart in 
mathematics and Anthony J. Botti in science and athletics, besides 
the two new music teachers, succeeding Robert V. Howard, who had 
retired after twenty-five years. Other new instructors have been 
added since that time, some of whom may perhaps continue, to be- 
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come the veteran teachers on whom classes of the future will look 
back. 

The year 1954 brought the retirement, after a fashion, of Merle 
Meredith Alexander, who had come to Shady Side in September of 
1918, thirty-six years earlier. The “Shady Side Alumnus,” of 
March 1954 said of Mr. Alexander: 


The Dean has never taught Greek nor been a House- 
master, but he has done about every other possible job at 
the Academy. He began by teaching all the sciences that 
were offered at Shady Side and gradually developed the 
Science Department until it now consists of three full-time 
teachers. He was for several years assistant football coach, 
and officiated in varsity games in all sports. In recent years 
he has helped run the popular Tuck Shop in the basement 
of Rowe Hall. The Dean is not the kind of man who gets 
tired of school and takes off for the summer; most of his 
summers he has spent “on the job” in one capacity or 
another. He began by tutoring boys in the sciences and 
mathematics. Then he taught in, and later directed, the 
Shady Side Summer School, a job which he held until 1944. 
Since then he has spent most of every summer running the 
office and acting as the official spokesman for the school 
in the absence of the other members of the administration. 
Still another of Mr. Alexander’s jobs has been supervising 
the testing of new students during the school year and also 
during the summer. He is a member of the Admissions 
Committee, which admits boys to the school on the basis 
of their entrance examinations . . . . He is now Chairman 
of the Discipline Committee, assigns all demerits for in- 
fractions of school rules, and supervises the serving off of 
these demerits. He is also responsible for acting on all 
requests for special permissions. As faculty representative 
on the Alumni Council since 1944, Mr. Alexander has made 
an important contribution to its development. He has 
participated in all of the many activities of the Council, 
but perhaps his most valuable work has been aiding the 
Chairmen of the Scholarship Dances. He and Mrs. Alex- 
ander have put in long hours of work each year on the 
dance, and their assistance has been invaluable. The 
quality of a school is largely measured by the quality of 
its faculty; no school can rise above mediocrity unless its 
faculty is capable, diligent, and loyal. Mr. Alexander is 
all of these, and more. 


Earlier Dr. Harris had said of him: “Mr. Alexander was a rock 
Heid ieee steady, sound, loyal and independent. No one could unsettle 
Alex or push him around, or catch him off base. He is a remarkable 
educator.” 
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But even becoming dean emeritus could not stall Mr. Alex- 
ander’s career with Shady Side. Since that June of 1954, at which 
time he was formally retired, the Dean has been called in again and 
again for one or another special need. Not» once has he failed to 
come back, and in September 1956 he was assigned to the permanent 
post of Director of Admissions. 

No faculty member, but for all that a person of great import- 
ance, for three decades at Shady Side Academy was Miss Avilda 
Oliver, who died after a brief illness on February 3, 1955. For more 
than twenty-nine years Miss Oliver had been nurse and health direc- 
tor for one student generation after another of Shady Side boys. A 
graduate nurse of Shadyside Hospital, she came to the Academy in 
September of 1926. She had continued steadily at work until two 
days before she died of a stroke, only going home even then on the 
insistence of her physician. 

Mr. Follansbee spoke for hundreds of Shady Side alumni when 
he said: ‘““She was more than a nurse—she knew and loved the boys; 
she was interested in their problems and pleasures, as well as their 
health. Because of her high sense of loyalty to the things that she 
believed in, her whole life became devoted to the school.” 

A little more than a year later, came the untimely death of Alan 
Arensberg, ’32, Pittsburgh industrialist, corporator, and for six 
years a trustee of Shady Side Academy as well as a past president of 
its Alumni Association. He had been an active and faithful worker 
among the group of trustees elected to the board around 1950, 
including John Kennedy Beeson, Paul G. Benedum, Richard 
Follansbee, Robert J. Dodds, Jr., and Stewart H. Steffey. 

In the spring of 1955, Allen V. Laub, a master of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, retired after 29 years of service and died the 
following year. 

In October of 1956, E. Bruce Hill, ’01, expressed his desire to 
relinquish the post he had held for fifteen years as President of the 
Board of Trustees. A Board resolution stated: 


Since Mr. Hill has requested that he be allowed to relin- 
quish the Presidency of the Board of Trustees, and since 
the Board has acquiesced to Mr. Hill’s request, we, the 
Board, desire that the following Minute be spread upon the 
records of this Meeting of October 16, 1956. 


E. Bruce Hill graduated from Shady Side Academy class 
of 1901 and was elected to its Board of Trustees in 1928. 


His service as a Board member was outstanding and he 
was unanimously chosen to succeed Mr. A. K. Oliver as 
President in 1941. 


Under his competent leadership the school has advanced 
physically; witness the additions to the campus of the 
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EK. BRUCE HILL J. KENNEDY BEESON 


President of Board of Trustees Elected President of Board of 
1941—1956 Trustees—1956 


Dean’s house, the additional Master’s house, Memorial 
Hall and the Science building, together with many re 
arrangements in and improvements to existing buildings. 
In addition there have been improvements in our athletic 
facilities. 


All these things have been accomplished without going 
into debt again and demonstrate his ability to inspire 
loyalty and a very active interest on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Board and friends of the school. 


During his term of office the school has had five head- 
masters and a number of changes in faculty personnel in- 
volving many problems. 


In this difficult field Mr. Hill’s leadership has been 
invaluable, and thanks to his wisdom, tact and real under- 
standing of human nature he has led us through this period 
of transition so that today our school is more highly re- 
garded in this community than ever before. 


Mr. Hill has given the school splendid leadership and we 
are happy that he will remain a member of our Board. 
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Charles P. Shriver 
Mathematics Mathematics—Coach 
1926—Retired 1957 1918—Retired 1957 


In June, 1957, two more veterans left the force. One was James 
Harold Sample who had come from Andover in 1926 to teach 
mathematics and retired after thirty-one years. Since 1944 he had 
also been director of the Shady Side Summer School. The other was 
Charles P. Shriver, who had come to Shady Side immediately after 
the armistice in November, 1918. Mr. Shriver had come to the 
school as a teacher of mathematics, but his field had been much 
wider than just the subject he taught. He took over the Chapel 
Choir and the Glee Club; he coached on the athletic field; he suc- 
ceeded Don R. Conner in the management of the Tuck Shop, and 
on Mr. Dickey’s death he became by virtue of previous experience 
the final arbiter of and dictator over all matters of schedule for the 
Academy. No one personality in the school has been able to 
underwrite so many parts of the school life as Mr. Shriver. Only 
Mr. Cole’s forty years and Mr. Dickey’s forty-nine-year term were 
longer than his own. 


* * * k 


Just as this book was being completed came the announcement 
that Shady Side Academy had bought the J. E. Lewis estate on 
Squaw Run Road in Fox Chapel, consisting of sixty acres of land 
and a twenty-four-room residence a short distance from the Senior 
School campus. The announcement stated that the property would 
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J. E. LEWIS ESTATE, FOX CHAPEL, 
acquired 1958 to establish a Middle School. 


be used to establish a Middle School, to consist of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, and that this new division of the school would 
accept qualified applicants, both boys and girls. 

According to the plans, the kindergarten and first five grades 
would remain at the Junior School campus on Braddock Avenue, 
where they would have an opportunity to expand. The four highest 
classes, which would make up the Senior School, would also be 
enabled to expand because of the transfer of the eighth grade to the 
Middle School. The Lewis property was expected ultimately to 
provide facilities for two hundred students. 

This bold step marks the beginning of a new phase in the 
development of Shady Side Academy. It opens the door to new 
opportunities and new problems, and it shows that trustees, admini- 
stration and faculty are ready to keep pace with changing times and 
conditions. | 

On the face of the Shady Side seal are a book, a torch and a 
pen. The book is the emblem of that for which. the Academy 
stands first and foremost, education. -The torch represents man’s 
desire for knowledge, that fire which burns and never is consumed. 


aa 
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SHADY SIDE 
ACADEMY SEAL 


“They conquer always who 
have faith” 


The pen signifies a means by which man conveys his knowledge to 
others. In the circle below this symbol are the Latin words “Fide 
Semper Vincere.” Freely interpreted, it means, “They conquer 
always who have faith.” 

It is this spirit which has helped Shady Side Academy carry 
on from its earliest days, through good years and bad, lean years and 
and full. It has continued its work despite changes in personnel, 
from the days when Dr. William R. Crabbe gave up his post as 
headmaster because of ill health, to the time when Dr. Harris had 
to take the same action for the same reason and was succeeded by 
George Follansbee; and from the time when Dr. John M. Richmond 
resigned as first president of the Board of Trustees to be succeeded in 
1889 by the great Judge Marcus W. Acheson, to the resignation of 
President E. Bruce Hill, who turned the reins over to the capable 
hands of John Kennedy Beeson in 1956. It has withstood changes 
in geography, changes in living, and changes in educational em- 
phasis. From the earliest beginnings to the present era there have 
been periods of financial and general problems to press close upon 
those in charge; these have been met, in large part at least without 
fanfare, by the loyal and seldom wavering determination of the 
friends, supporters and trustees of the school. 


sal 
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Graduation Day Procession from upper campus to 
gymnasium. 


A man coming to Pittsburgh for the first time casually men- 
tioned the name of Shady Side Academy to a fellow train passenger, 
a Pittsburger who was returning home. The response is significant: 
“Oh, Shady Side Academy is synonymous with Pittsburgh!” The 
names of those who have had a part in Shady Side as founders, 
corporators, trustees, masters, patrons, students, and alumni make 
the statement spiritually if not literally true. From the first one- 
room addition built onto the ancient brick school house on Aiken 
Ave., to the three faculty homes completed in the summer of 1957 
on the Fox Chapel campus, the work of Shady Side Academy has 
been to build—to build spiritually as well as physically. But during 
her entire first three quarters of a century her greatest work has 
been, as it will continue to be, the building of men and of character; 
so that though teachers pass and buildings decay, the truth, the 
work and the influence of Shady Side will stand throughout the 
years. 

Three quarters of a century ago a little group of Pittsburgh 
men devoted to truth and education began a work whose full effects 
they could not have foreseen, despite their great courage and vision. 
Today those who have taken their place in the operation of Shady 
Side Academy still carry on that work with the same courage and 
vision that inspired the men of 1883. 
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LOWELL INNES, M.A. 


English—Asst. Headmaster 
Honorary M.A., Bowdoin, 1955 


Any history of the past forces a consideration of the future. 
For seventy-five years Shady Side Academy has prepared boys for 
college. No changing styles of education, no economic depressions, 
no world wars can alter or depreciate the value of that purpose. In 
a changing world the gold coin of scholarship remains more constant 
than a monetary standard. 

But Shady Side is not content with mere intellectual power. 
It has recognized the need to train its students to be men of promise 
and vision—citizens who contribute but who carefully think over 
what is best for the city, the state, the nation and the world before 
they act. Then these leaders can go forward with courage and 
decision. 
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THEODORE R. LEAMAN, M.A. 


Mathematics 
Dean of School 


To that end the school program will continue to foster athletics 
and activities so that students may learn to work together for a 
common good and will know how to accept and discharge responsi- 
bilities outside the classroom. At the same time each one can 
develop his particular skill. 

In these days of overcrowding it would be easy to select students 
of the highest intellectual capacity. Shady Side recognizes its debt 
to Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. As it was conceived to 
serve this locality it will continue to draw its strength largely from 
this district and will grow even closer through new ties between 
industry and education which promise direct benefits to both. Since 
the world is not made up of only intellectual giants, Shady Side 
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Academy will continue to be a cross section of American youth. 
But the school will search out students who have a potential of 
growth. - 
Though non-sectarian, it will strive to create a deeper spiritual 
understanding among men. It will always cherish freedom of 
thought and will stimulate its students to seek learning. Teachers 
who respect individual differences and who are dedicated to help 
youth have been and will always be necessary. Shady Side has 
faith that they will continue to be found. 

Shady Side Academy needs no renaissance, since its strength 
is stored in its graduates and its future students. That strength 
springs from the intangible verities which have made America great. 
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Aerial View of Shady Side Academy. Senior School Campus. 
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APPENDIX 


(The information contained in this Appendix has been 
compiled from the most reliable sources available to the 
School, but in some instances, especially for the early 


days, it is known to be incomplete. 


If any reader can 


fill in any of the omissions or correct any inaccuracies the 
author and the school would be happy to hear from him.) 


I. CORPORATORS 
SUBSCRIBERS AND CHARTER MEMBERS—JUNE 6, 1885 


Hon. Marcus W. Acheson 
D. W. C. Bidwell 

H. C. Bughman 

A. H. Childs 

Charles J. Clarke 

H. E. Collins 

Hon. John Dalzell 

G. W. Dilworth 

E. M. Ferguson 

He Co brick 

Hon. John M. Kennedy 
H. A. Laughlin 

S. S. Mervin 

Oliver McClintock 


John R. McCune 

Thomas D. Messler 

Reuben Miller 

Major William J. Moorhead 
M. K. Moorhead 

J. N. Pew 

Robert Pitcairn 

Hon. James H. Reed 

John M. Richmond, D. D. 
Col. J. M. Schoonmaker 

J. E. Schwartz 

David G. Stewart 

The Right Rev. Boyd Vincent 
George Westinghouse, Jr. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN CORPORATION AFTER 
CHARTER WAS GRANTED 


George M. Laughlin 6/8/86 
E. M. O’Neil $s 
Major Wm. B. Negley if 
Elizabeth Lloyd 4 
Charles Arbuthnot 6/21/89 


Thomas B. Atterbury ul 
William L. Abbot i 
Charles N. Bradley ‘ 
Hon. James W. Brown 
Harvey Childs, Jr. a 
Amelia Collins 
Gen. Charles Fitzhugh a 
Thomas A. Gillespie te 
W. K. Jennings 
Willis L. King 7 
W. E. Lincoln . 4 
Hon. C. Magee 2 


James McCrea 

W. G. McCandless 
J. K. McGinley if 
J. H. McKelvy <3 
Hon. H. K. Porter + 
L. M. Plumer . 
John H. Ricketson fs 
A. T. Rowland 4 
William Scott a4 
Charles E. Speer U 
G. W. Schmidt ‘ 
W. D. Wood 4: 
Joseph Wood 2 
J. J. Vandergrift a! 
Charles M. Brown 6/12/93 
William G. Dalzell - 
Russell K. Forsyth se 


6/21/89 
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Walter McClintock 6/12/93 
Samuel W. B. Moorhead’ ” 
Dr. Jos. Murdock AS 
Albert J. Barr 6/11/01 
Hon. Joseph Buffington - 
George B. Gordon 
Dr. William E. Hallock o 
W. T. Hume sd 
W. S. Kuhn : 
H. Lee Mason, Jr. 3 
William P. Snyder ‘is 
William Watson Smith M 
J. L. Dawson Speer 
J. R. Sterrett 2 
Benjamin Thaw 
M. W. Acheson, Jr. 6/12/06 
George L. Peck ‘: 
David Aiken Reed is 
Wallace H. Rowe - 
James King Scott ss 
Alvah C. Dickey 6/8/09 
Dr. Ogden M. Edwards, Jr. ” 
Richard N. Hawkins ‘3 
Hon. J. J. Miller 
James R. Miller * 
Rodman W. Moorhead " 
Frank B. Nimick . 
Glenn Stewart 
James J. Turner 
Dr. LS. Arbuthnotes 6/11/12 
George D. Edwards x 
William C. Fownes, Jr. . 
Dr. William W. Blair mn 
Thomas R. Hartley fi 
James C. Rea 
Howard Heinz 
Thomas A. Mellon * 
Frank A. McCune ne 
H. G. Wasson 6/9/14 
J. B. Finley 3 
A. W. Herron a 
Dr. David D. Kennedy 6/18/15 
Hallock C. Sherrard 6/14/17 
Gordon Fisher 6/11/18 
Augustus K. Oliver 
C. E. Beeson ef 
Edward D. Balken > 
E. V. Babcock i 


Thomas Rodd, Jr. 
George L. Collord 
Charles E. Dickson > 
Thomas D. Chantler x 
James H. Lockhart * 
E. H. Jennings 6/10/19 
J. V. Scaife is 
J. H. Hillman, Jr. s 
James C. Chaplin 6/13/22 
Charles H. Curry _ 
Howard Heinz 
Charles L. Flaccus 1 
Wm. E. McKelvy - 
W. L. Mellon | s 
E. L. Parker f 
A. W. Thompson " 
Wm. R. Bauersmith 10/21/24 
Charles L. McCune " 
Royal S. Goldsbury 
Francis B. Nimick si 
Grant Curry 10/19/26 
H. M. Curry, Jr. < 
Emil Winter v 
A. Rex Flinn is 
John G. Frazer 10/18/27 
E. Bruce Hill 7, 
William C. Robinson 7 
William P. Snyder, Jr. x 
Bayard Foster 
Clarence B. Watkins 
Samuel E. Hackett « 
Arthur M. Scully 10/18/28 
C. Dudley Armstrong NY 
Albert Curry id 
Ernest Hillman ie 
William F. Bickel 10/15/29 
J. Verner Scaife, Jr. i 
T.-G.. Ward 
Oliver L. Smith 
Wm. U. Follansbee ss 
John Walker, III 4 
James O. Flower a 
C; E. Lott 10/14/32 
Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr A 
Roy A. Hunt * 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein = 
Artemas C. Leslie 10/15/35 
Stanley H. Brown a 


6/11/18 


10/2/25 


10/21/30 
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Hon. John P. Egan = 10/15/35 
Richard V. Nuttall 10/20/36 
Erl C. B. Gould ? 
Wallace H. Rowe, Jr. 10/19/37 
Curtis M. Yohe ¥ 
Marshall L. McCune fe 
James McC. Curry 10/18/38 
Samuel B. Casey 5: 
Thomas O. Cowdrey Si 
Joseph Horne a 
John G. Buchanan 2 
Norton Van V. Coyle 4 
George D. Lockhart 10/17/39 
D. M. Craig 10/15/40 
A. C. Pollock is 
Col. R. E. Withers * 
H. Vaughan Blaxter us 
W. St. Clair Childs : 
Charles B. Baton sa 
Charles Lockhart mM 
J. O. Chesley % 
Robert N. Waddell me 
Fred C. Babcock 12/9/41 
Albert H. Burchfield, Jr. 4 
John C. Ferguson uy 


H. J. Heinz, II 12/9/41 
William A. Meyer if 
John M. Philips, Jr. id 
Harry A. Sipe 11/9/43 
Donald C. Lott 11/15/49 
George S. Oliver, IT ft: 
H. William Oliver “s 
Alan Arensberg 10/16/51 


Dr. Samuel P. Franklin s 
J. Kennedy Beeson 4 
Paul G. Benedum <a 
Robert J. Dodds, Jr. wy 
Stewart H. Steffey ae 
Richard Follansbee “ 
Cleveland D. Rea tg 


John C. Succop 10/29/53 
Dr. Erdman Harris a 
George N. Beckwith 11/22/54 


Aiken W. Fisher 
Joseph H. Bowman, Jr. 
Dr. E. R. McCluskey 1/24/55 
Joseph D. Hughes 10/15/57 
Dr. Howard C. Scharfe i 
Richard M. Hillman va 
S. Murray Rust, Jr. fe 


>) 


II. TRUSTEES 
NAMED IN CHARTER, JUNE 6, 1885 


Hon. Marcus W. Acheson 
Charles J. Clarke 

E. M. Ferguson 

Hon. John M. Kennedy 
Thomas D. Messler 


Reuben Miller 

Major William J. Moorhead 
Henry A. Laughlin 

John M. Richmond, D. D. 


ELECTED SUBSEQUENTLY—WITH DATE OF ELECTION 


John R. McCune 6/4/86 
S. S. Marvin 6/12/88 
H. E. Collins 3/1/89 
William Scott 11/10/91 
Hon. James H. Reed 2/3/93 
David G. Stewart 6/5/96 
Willis L. King 6/9/96 
Starling W. Childs 5/3/01 
James R. Sterrett 9/13/04 


Dr. William E. Hallock 10/6/05 
W. E. Lincoln 6/12/06 


George L. Peck 6/29/06 
Marcus W. Acheson, Jr. a 

Hon. J. J. Miller 6/8/09 
James J. Turner 6/14/10 
Dr. Ogden M. Edwards 2/16/12 


David Aiken Reed 6/10/13 
Dr. T. Arbuthnot 9/12/13 
Wallace H. Rowe 6/19/14 


Dr. David D. Kennedy 
John R. McCune 1/10/17 
Dr. A. C. Blair 4 
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Charles E. Dickson 
E. H. Jennings 
J. H. Lockhart 
John W. Chalfant 
Howard Heinz 


Charles L. Flaccus, Jr. 


J. H. Hillman, Jr. 
Francis B. Nimick, Jr. 
Augustus K. Oliver 
Thomas A. McGinley 
C. E. Beeson 

J. V. Scaife 

Frank A. McCune 
W. L. Mellon 

A. W. Thompson 
W. E. McKelvy 
James C. Chaplin 

E. L. Parker 
Charles H. Curry 
Charles L. McCune 
Royal S. Goldsbury 
A. Rex Flinn 

James C. Rea 

Emil Winter 

E. Bruce Hill 
Ernest Hillman 
John G. Frazer 
William F. Bickel 
C. E. Lott 

John G. Buchanan 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein 
Stanley N. Brown 
Artemus C. Leslie 
Hon. John P. Egan 
Marshall L. McCune 
Thomas O. Cowdrey 
Samuel B. Casey 
Norton Van V. Coyle 
James McC. Curry 


1/10/17 


4/11/19 


10/4/22 


>? 


10/21/24 
10/19/26 


>? 


> 


10/18/27 


10/18/28 
10/15/29 
10/18/32 


bP 


10/15/35 


>? 


10/19/37 
10/18/38 


9 
9? 


9? 


H. V. Blaxter 

D. M. Craig 

A. C. Pollock 
George D. Lockhart 
J. O. Chesley 
Charles Lockhart 
W. St. Clair Childs 
Charles B. Baton 
William A. Meyer 
John C. Ferguson 
Harry A. Sipe 
Wm. C. Lewis 
George E. Alter 
John R. Chislett 
B. K. Elliott, Jr. 


4/5/40 
10/15/40 


9 


12/9/41 
11/2/42 
11/9/43 
11/9/44 

10/30/45 


12/9/47 


Dr. Samuel P. Franklin me 


Cleveland D. Rea 
Alan Arensberg 

J. Kennedy Beeson 
Burt H. Riviere 
Paul G. Benedum 
Richard Follansbee 
Robert J. Dodds, Jr. 
Fred C. Babcock 
Grant Curry 
Stewart H. Steffey 
Donald C. Lott 
John C. Succop 

J. H. Bowman, Jr. 
George N. Beckwith 
Aiken W. Fisher 


>? 


10/26/48 
11/9/49 


9? 


10/25/50 
10/16/51 


bed 


bP] 


10/29/53 


10/22/54 
10/20/55 


William H. Latimer, Jr. Es 


Dr. E. R. McCluskey 


2/1/55 


William H. Furey, II 10/20/56 


Joseph D. Hughes 


Dr. Howard C. Scharfe 


Richard M. Hillman 
S. Murray Rust, Jr. 


10/15/57 


9 
bed 


bed 


Edmund W. Ridall, Jr. : 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Dr. Erdman Harris 


11/22/54 
Dr. D. D. Kennedy 


Samuel B. Casey 
10/20/56 
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10/20/55 


nT 


Demass E. Barnes, A.M., Acting 


E. Trudeau: Thomas, B.S., Headmaster 
Roger B. Merriman, Jr., A.B., Headmaster 
Clifton O. Page, A.B., Acting Headmaster 


Dr. Erdman Harris, M.A., Th.D., 


George L. Follansbee, A.B., Headmaster 


SHADY SIDE ACADEMY HEADMASTERS 


Dr. William Ralson Crabbe, Ph.D., Principal 
Luther B. Adams, A.B., Principal 
Dr. Harold A. Nomer, A.M., Headmaster . 


SENIOR SCHOOL FACULTY 


Rev. John C. Sharpe, A.M. ..... 
William E. Hallock, M.D. ...... 
Johnnawison, AvMo 24% 4... cn <6 
Wictorcele Crabbe. Ph: Mz 2. 4... 
fonne Me Waddell vA. Bo 2... 2.46 
Wiubdes, Greer Ph.D. ...0.: . 
William Z. Morrison, A.B. ..... 
James J. Robinson, Ph.D. ...... 
Louis F. Kirchner 
recraeaNi. Galt, A: BAS . oar i wis 
Herman J. Schmitz, A.M. ...... 
Samuel W. B. Moorhead, A.B. .. 
Jacob By. Hench, AVM. °c... ..%.'. 
Alexander M. Brown 
Franke Gage, (Ph De 2.7. nee: 
Clarence J. Geer, A.M. ........ 
GharlessW.Hodelly Ph.D: ui .3; 
Frederick W. Frost, A.B. ..... 
AifcooeGe WICKkey.6 C.H .gnstae 
Henry Carr Pearson, A.B. .... 
Leroy M. Beeman, A.B. ........ 
Greordest «Geer, <A. Bie a. 
Hallock C. Sherrard, A.B. ...... 
George O. Kiernan 
Charles W. Savage, A.M. ...... 
Charles*M. Murray, B.S. .. 
Arcnenn. ay oung, A‘B: ae. 


ore eo © © © eo ew we 


ranks Clark, “AzMiae. : neers 
Francis W. Glover, A.M. ....... 
Frank C. Wellman, A.B. ....... 
North W. Shetter 
Ellsworth L. Sherwood, A.M. ... 
S. E. Uber 
Avthvirels seoiyiter, A. Bb.e eit; sa. 0 


0 @ & © ¢ 6 © «) © fe) o 9 


Gite, 4 6 gf 0 @ 10.:6. 6 6) 6 0) oe) i6 6 6.0 


ee ek Soe 1883-1913 
ais aN Le A seth bee 1913-1919 
LS a ata ta ge 1919-1937 
Headinastetea. ee 1937-1938 
gr ate irae Oa) ete 1938-1941 
eRe eA 1940-1944 
is cee eaten tae 1942-1944 
Headmaster. .:2.....- 1944-1953 
Ape Se nate acca 2 1953- 
Mathematics &) 4.40.54 1884-1898 
Hy vieneie oe 1885-1886 
Diatitiec:. 2. eee ees 1886-1889 
Eenglishie.. 2s 1886-1891 
Mathematicsas ace pe 1888-1889 
Engish 20.40 aaron. 1889-1894 
Math., Science .....-. 1889-1917 
Babin cee s seu 1889-1893 
Athletics) 4. en 1889-1893 
ATDLetiCse ss eeeeogs eens 1890-1891 
Modern Languages ...1891-1893 
Tenelisnees es ee 1891-1894 
[eatingecee creo cree 1893-1911 
AtHIGbICS © oe nee ere 1893-1894 
German, French ...... 1893-1920 
Tonplishe ee cones 1894-1933 
English, History ..... 1894-1897 
PA Thleticets geese ks 1895-1896 
Mathematics ......... 1895-1943 
PGrecks Lalin fai ess 1895-1898 


Elocution, Arithmetic . 1896-1898 


French, Elocution ....1896-1899 
Math., German ...... 1897-1903 
PLOCULION Sn sen a soos ee 1898-1903 
Greek. Uating nu. es 1898-1903 
fe SCICTIC® 4 ananassae: 1898-1906 
French, Arithmetic ...1898-1901 
Greek sae ax. yo ees 1899-1900 
Greek, German ....... 1899-1906 
HNeliso yee a ee 1900-1907 
ALILDINGtIC =e, Eanes 1900-1906 
SCIENCEy se Ve eee 1901-1918 
Penmanship ees eas 1901-1914 
Mathematics ......... 1903-1914 


iy. 


Wallace L. Bonham, Ph.B. .....Elocution ........... 1903-1914 


eabone Grant A io on atin) tus none 1903-1905 
Arthur Evelyn Young, A.B. ....Athletics ............ 1903-1907 
William Douglass, A.B. ........ English, Elocution ....1905-1917 
Louis J. Bingham, Ph.B. ....... Arithmetic ........... 1906-1907 
John H. Branson, A.M., Ph.B. .. Science ............. 1906-1913 
Frank ‘7: Hallett, A{M. <<." . 2... Greek, German ....... 1906-1907 
James L. Grimes, B.S. ......... Arithmetic. “7... 1906-1910 
James .V.. Thompson. A.B. Be. ee eee 1907-1914 
Luther B. Adams, A.B. ........ Gréekeut. |) om oases 1907-1909 
PATO Onn oh Se ee Athletics 1-2 sacee oe 1907-1908 
Robert Ric Reed, A. BAG! os teeta ee 1907-1910 
By. Samuel: Bailey’Ph Bigot ued ete eee 1909-1910 
Sterling A. Zimmerman, A.B... sos oe ee 1910-1911 
Charles W. Nethaway ......... Physical Director ..... 1910-1911 
Harold R. Sampson, A.M. ...... Latin, (Greek? h. 9e07 3 1911-1913 
Joseph Coulter, Ph.B. .......... Physical Director ..... 1911-1912 
Russell Nelson, M.E. .......... Ari Music. ea 1911-1914 
Henry H. Reinhardt, Ph.B. ... .Physical Director ....1912-1915 
Raymond? A> Brown <...): at ieee ee ee 1912-1913 
Edward R. Hawes, A.B. ........ Latin, Greek =. 7... 1913-1922 
Lyinan Mi Kelig-sA‘B: <2, 3. Cee eee 1913-1914 
Fasonn York 74.54), oo eeee Engliahioins 1 Bee ee 1914-1920 
Beat Rlerman. Aor.» eee English? \34. 3.5. ae 1914-1915 
Maurice H. Lindsay; MLE), Art 305 eee 1914-1915 
William T. Grenier, M.Md. ....German, French ...... 1914-1915 
Alexander K: Sloan,-A:B, «3-0, . 300.45. 1 eee 1915-1917 
Elmer L. Manning ............ Athletics: .2a0,.45.. 1915-1916 
Harry T. Watson, A.B. ........ Athletics « 343 een ee 1916-1919 
Francisoo «.Pindil. 10.5, . ! og eee i 2 oa ee ee 1916-1917 
Lawrence W. Phipps, A.M. ..... FUGIO‘y) sah eee 1917-1922 
Robert S. Hendrickson, A.B. ....Latin ............... 1917-1918 
M. M. Alexander, Ph.B. ....... SCIENCe =45, sa eee 1918-1954 
Charles P. Shriver, A.B. ....... Mathematics ......... 1918-1957 
Robert Mi Jamison, A.B a). - ai, se 1919-4 mos. 
John Dy.) Mever se 40') Wah ie dnc, sa a 1918-1919 
WA; Palmer, GIP? >. © YS Athletica eee 1919-1953 
Andrew Lester, A.B. .......... Fnglish igejsoi Ph ee 1919-1920 
Harold S. Roberts, A.M. ....... French: #12264. aeeerees 1920-1922 
Edgar Daniel Kramer, A.B. .... English (c3 9-6 ae 1920-1921 
Norman M. Armstrong ........ Athletics= 45.45 we sew, 1920-1921 
Robert Jones a2 2) 3 eee History 22242 1920-1921 
Guy Cr Bross 40 ee eee English, French ...... 1920-1921 
Lowell Innes, M.A. ............ English: “teen ee 1920- 
He Anevic Collin eA: oe een Latinos cg eee. 1922-1939 
George S. Barnum, A.M. ...... French 424492 ».. «1922-1925 
Demass E. Barnes, A.M. ....... History?¢0 tess St eee 1922-1941 
Henry C. Edgar, A.M... 3... Englisha Latin 0)... 1922-1923 
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Wilfred Emmons, A.B. ........ Brenchw cee eee ee 1922-1923 


Frederick V. Work, A.B. ....... English, Latin ....... 1922-1923 
George McLeod, A.B. ........ IMUSIC Se ee at 1922-1923 
Norman McClintock, A.B. ......Natural History, 2 1922-1924 
Aa em reciian. Atbineet! My. tr Muglishee as ae 1923-4 mos. 
hares: M-ebenhamy AB). sFrench ... 4.2030. 1923-1925 
George B. Waldrop, A.B. ..... aLatin: Greek? {8.2 1923-1952 
John M. Thompson, A.B. ..... Sng ish 4. eee 1923-1926 
Daniel R. Phillippi ............ MuUSICN ce 8 28 ee 1923-1924 
Theodore R. Leaman, M.A. ....Mathematics ......... 1924- 
Hrankismmoyer, A.M. ;. )oh....400 Bngush\. «eee 1924-4 mos. 
Harold S. Merwin, A.M. ....... Watling 2s,ta er ee 1924-1927 
Carson C. Hamilton, A.B. ......English .............. 1924-1925 
Frederick J. Pearson, B.A. fe ustory,. French ..02 1924-1925 
Peevuscolls | Truitt.) acre Music: 245. .teF ek nae | 1924-1925 
James R. Johnson ............ IWIUSIG IER. at Pak 1924-1925 
Edward Pritchow ............... Languages .... 4. —- 1925-4 mos. 
‘ Wilfred S. Craig, B.S. ......... Prencn? anc: ee oe. ee 1925-1941 
Louis C. Celestin, B.S. ........ french, 7.4... 6. oes 1925-1950 
Willard K. Batchelder, A.B. ....Mathematics ......... 1925-1926 
renter ONES, ALB, «cnc English, Public Speaking 
1925-1943 
Paobatwerdaviland, AUB. . 488.2 Latin i). ee eee 1925-1940 
Rrerperurc.,: Gill \.)...a8 Yk eee Athletics ico en aes 1925-1927 
Alfen V_ Laub, M.A. .5. 28 Ae. Modern Languages ...1925-1955 
Rati Ler sell. esas. cee dk WITISICS: 5 ete ee 1925-1926 
Erie Haviland, A.B. #224. English ..... 22... 1926-1938 
Herman Mischke, A.M. ........ Englishty 270 tee 1926-1927 
J. Harold Sample, A.M. ....... Mathematics ......... 1926-1957 
Russell W. Davis, B.S. ........ Athletics’ i. Vea aa oat 1927-1944 
Ferguson Webster ............. Musics 412 40 ee 1927-1928 
John W. McCleary, A.B. ....... ELIStOry: v.5.-.-...04. at. Se 1927-1928 
Wihtard eViendn iS: 1.wciaet en English... eee 1928- 
Winslow Davies, A.B. ......... Brench 7 ede, . emcee! 1928-1929 
qAVICLeW eraser: A]B. 2 tec ATL eShops yien4-cenns &. 1928-1935 
Hugh McMillen, A.B. .......... BONG ISH ea a, ee oot 8 1928-1929 
Harmyibudwig, A.B. . nectate.. HT Sed ees pee 1929-1940 
J. Carrington Brown, A.B. .....History ............. 1929-1931 
Farry, W,. Ricketts, A.B. . 4....-. TAU My are og oe 1929-1943 
mover. Liowsrd, ..2 .. a, IVEUSIC@ eter. abs pene 1929-1954 
Nathaniel Teitelbaum, A.B. ....French .............. 1930-1931 
Nee ero Moor, Dil. <2. Relugione.. 1931-1938 
Prowardebe: Dawson. A.B, 4.4, bnplish 4.) a) ee 1932-1934 
A. Fred Sochatoff, Ph.D. ....... Latm History 2-. 22. = 1933-1947 
Holmes T. Bennett, A.B. ....... Athletics)2t.2e 0. oe 1933-1934 
Charles Vorce, A.B. ....:...... French, Spanish ...... 1934- 
Richard H. Reiber ............. Art, Athletics ........ 1936-1942 
Melvin Weightman, B.S. ....... English)... oe 1937-1938 
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(serardyi,, Hranz,’ A,B. 2. «teens Science: 2. fo 5 ane 1937-1938 


Max cis bor. ACB Tiss nc: aanenees English’ 225.3. ces 1937-1938 
PON ANG Die, 05 saa ee SCIENCE: ). . dariw «ae Oe 1938-1942 
Joseph. Rennard, A:B. 4. 2407.54 English, Mathematics. . 1938-1939 
Parkerrerg; A.B. 4c, atueescar ee English, History ...... 1938- 
Willis. Yardley, -A: Bi... carey English =, 2... see eres 1938-1943 
Dr. Hans Wenkert, Ph:D. ...... Languages ieee. 1939-1940 
Bric Rhodin, A:B.. 4.0.4... esno English <../. 6922 re10 1941-1943 
William A. :-Oates, A:B.., ..s: 0 History .. i... eee 1941-1942 
RenesGarroll: A:B. itwise eee. French’. tc... oe 1941-1942 
Tawrence pire, 655) «ci. ioe ee Shop, Art.: ie Cee 1942-1943 
Charles'S., Mead, B.A........7¢2e. English... ta fa Sarees 1942-1943 
Fred -\Woll. MLA‘... <4. .s.c8e ae English :.?. ste 1943-1945 
Willian King. Atha tcuatace as Mathematics, Science .1943-1944 
William G. Showman, A.B. .....Mathematics ......... 1943-1944 
Preston aludd. B.Al 3. . +>. aueeen Mathematics ......... 1943-1944 
DonaldeGates,. AsB..... 7. eee History <2 .404 eee 1943-1944 
Theodore Rupp, M.A? .,..3 58t- English, History ...... 1943-1945 
Charles Sewell, M.S. .......... Mathematics .... 2....; 1943-1945 
George Van Heusen, A.B. ...... Science, Football ..... 1943-1945 
Lee A Gomam.- AG. i eee History. 2 ee ee 1943-1945 
F. Walter Jones, Jr., B.S. ......History, Athletics ..... 1944- 
Fletcher Lroctor, B.S. ...4. Awe SCLENCE) |. . sds eee 1944-1946 
Carl «tcochran? MA. <0. eines English Art... see, 1944-1955 
AtineWook,, MiAs uaiee «irae English, Shop, 
Public Speaking ....1944- 
dames. elton: Bis: 2... 2eeeeie Science 2.40 cep 1944-1945 
Robert-Smith, M-Ed. >. .2iei. Mathematics’. 242.4.4. 1945-1946 
Edgar M. Hoopes, M.A. ....... Science if .5.. see 1946-1947 
Alan. BB: McMillen, M:.Assi%).2English =~ 2.33... 1947-1953 
Edgar D. Mason, M.Ed. ........ Science, Athletics ..... 1947-1948 
Don. HeeMiller, ABs’... ete science’ 154. “oeet at 1947-1952 
John. S. Thorpe, M.Litt.........: Mathematics, Science .1947- 
Richard Breneman, B.S. ........ Science, Athletics ..... 1948-1952 
Robert: D. Abercrombie; A:B. ... History ........234, &. 1948- 
Dean Bair AL Be fk. vee eee History, Mathematics, 
Athletics») .3005 1 s00% 1949-1952 
ivan ep oargente MiAs a oe Mathematics *2. 7.5 3 1950-1951 
Witlanvrs hints Abe. RYANCH ie ee 1950-1951 
eee. Eiualt eA see ie oe French, Spanish ...... 1951-1952 
John H. Colbaugh, M. Litt. .... Mathematics, History .1951-1953 
J. Leslie: Firth, M.A. <.¢.s.8524 Latins, 36.2 tee ren oe 1952-1957 
Douglas R. Lewis, B.A. ........ Science, English ...... 1952-1957 
Edward: Zadorozny, M.S. 4... /Science .w. 4. sa seen 1952-1953 
James hr Vaux. BAL a eee Science’ .. .. oF: Aree e 1952-1953 
: 1957- 
Richard Gregory, A.B. ......:.. Finglish. “io. a eee 1953- 
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Charles J. Yost, M.Ed. ........ SCIENCE Crates jue ta ee 1953-1954 


Howard G. Knuttgen, B.S. ......History, Health ....... 1953-1954 
Samuels) 11970, ,A.B, gs. hess. Latin, Spanish ....... 1953-1955 
Edward R. Reid, A.M. ......... Biology, German ..... 1953- 
DeoneilabBuker, BvA.;.. 0.2.... 2. French, 2oe. eran see 1953-1956 
William D. Stewart, A.B. ......Mathematics ......... 1954- 
PatickwVes ROSS Ss tere eee. Science, History ...... 1954-1955 
Anthony J. Botti, B.S. ...:..... Science, Athletics ..... 1954- 
rane: Cacese leas. hei cn oe Instrumental Music ...1954- 
Charles W. Schmitt, B.S. ......Vocal Music ......... 1954- 
James E. Cavalier, B.A. ........ English, Languages ...1955- 
Bernard J. Felch, B.A. ......... mnghishss Art: mocks nse 1955-1958 
Theodore Gehlmann, B.A. ...... History, Science ...... 1955-1956 
donne Graves; Jry -A:B: . 2s.. Brenchsiicatinteees a. 1956- 
William N. Eaton, B.S. ........ Science, Athletics ..... 1956- 
Hugh McK. Lynch, M.Eng. ....Mathematics ......... 1957- 
Arthur H. Mann, S.T.B., M.Ed...English .............. 1957- 
Raipi ic Perkins, MAviss2 645. Mathematics ......... 1957- 
Robert S. Borden, A.B. ......... Mathematics ......... 1958- 


PHYSICAL AND ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


Louiseerederick Kirchner f4 . 0)... . ood one bc eee 1889-1890 
Serr eemViCl: Calpe. Vince, ee TEN iy gs DO 1890-1891 
painiomerecerick” Kirchner yes. fo eee ee ee ee 1891-1893 
miexanger -Viacl God" HrOwn 0.0 a. fo. bw ed ede cen 1893-1894 
Heedericks Warthen  Hrost ste oe oe aes Pe. cee tee es. 1894-1896 
MershovelViason; bGeman sso oe. eer ee fos ha a ee 1896-1898 
PLCNCIAMVETCLE YOULL Sater tee os outa bt oie fa ete es 1898-1901 
IN OLLI ILLCTS SNEULEL ste e oe tie oes ae ee at ca eee ek 1901-1906 
REEMA Seek ET SITIO TAIT res ee ele ee. Oe date eee 1906-1907 
Pee ew PICATI ere Gis 5 oa os Fee a hed aes MERA 1907-1908 
DATESe lee Cs PINGS earn yA aie he a Ps So te he Pa ed ee ee 1908-1910 
Ce aricsm Wee NOLIAWAY 26ers ster cwie es ose lets oe 1910-1911 
CSOD EUCOLLUCE tte Mee ie eee cane Fae 1911-1912 
PICU Y MEeTReINNATGb et ites. catokl eh wea eas eee es 1912-1915 
eae Lee VITTIEN feet ene tte Sst he Pes sala cee es 1915-1916 
Slee LV PTE VY ACSOL) OF Se ris iene Pec oe eae S 1916-1919 
VUELTA eo INCE ee ok I, he es he ee Seid aed ed 1919-1953 
HV ALLE el OLICSy Pies 0. Sanne eh eae ee ee oe Ne a otk ne 1953- 


SPECIAL COACHES 


PO VeLy Nn. VOUS: fit cee 6.5 es oe Se a ee Football 
MEELOUCI CE] APLC wae, Ae. ele eis + 5. eee eee LAS Football 
DETECT LOOOLLSOM Meas os 0, awh nds canes 4 ARO te ec oe 8 Football 
PL WOLOMELLAEDSECIian, 520. BRT cit ce tae oe is, aE x ae Football 
PRETIMONIIVUIS TI ee es co 8 Beles. shel nd See aah ae ee Football 


Hall @Ballin. os; ac satitia agen gel cee e ane Football 


James -Bond «030.05 een hea a Football 
DreHdward .Balner’, os). 7. titas, a de eee Football 
Normian“M. Armstrong sea... 142. coe ee Baseball 
Peters G: ‘Bolania. 2.5 s+/. 64 ee cee oe re Wrestling 


SECRETARIES AND BUSINESS MANAGERS 


yonnaw. Chalfanty: iasusetn ot. ee 1897-1899 
Berne3 Hi Evans. 5. idiots tae ee 1899-1901 
samuelyV, Uber! w5%54-3 occeaduve stuns ne ee 1901-1914 
eos) AB OSS ee ay na SR ee ee oe ees 1914-1915 
Don “BRiConner ysgnh at ssdlarbes oe a Ae ee 1915-1943 
Walters. “Wilkisoniiti; fainted a 1943-1956 
Oscars Wi Emrich fea ot tc densipiaths co eee eee 1956- 


IV. SHADY SIDE ACADEMY 
Junior School Faculty 


Luther B. Adams ....1909-1913 Vera Miller ......... 1926-1927 
Erwin W. Cole, Carl R. Stannard ... . 1926-1927 
Headmaster ...... 1913-1953 Anna W. Stratton... .1926-1928 
Alan B. McMillen, Edna H. Taylor ..... 1926-1927 
Headmaster ...... 1953-1958 Mary E. Campbell . . . 1927-1931 
Russell Nelson ...... 1913-1914 Eleanor E. Evans ... .1927-1933 
CreiiimO. 424.4. a 1913-1919 Sara W. Shaffer ..... 1927-1937 
Frank L. Rosenberry.1913-1914 Adalee J. Wright ....1927-1945 
Milton D. Brown ....1914-1915 Fred W. Becker ..... 1928-1931 
Phila E. Babcock ....1915-1927 Katherine Hessler ...1928-1932 
Howard A. Jones ....1918-1919 Alberta Etzel ....... 1929-1933 
George L. McNemry. .1918-1942 Dorothy E. Goetz ...1929-1933 
Laura B.-Davis ...... 1919-1920 Paul B. Johnston .. .1929-1937 
Howard L. Stover ....1919-1922 Helen H. DeGabrielle. 1930-1931 
Margaret V. Brooks ..1920-1947 Dorothy Miller ..... 1931-1934 
Neil R. MacPherson. .1920-1929 Joseph Thornton ....1931-1953 
Margaret Cornell ....1921-1922 May Williams ....... 1931-1953 
Alan C. Gregg :..... 1922-1948 Grace E. Eardley ....1933-1936 
Elizabeth V. Holley. .1923-1925 Eleanor P. Kiernan . .1935-1941 
Rayer ee 1923-1940 Ebba L. Houggy ..... 1936-1940 
Bertha O. Mitchell ...1923-1924 R. Brown Schwartz. . . 1937-1938 
Jean Frank ......... 1924-1925 Sarah B. Smith ...... 1937-1939 
Rosalyn Scott ....... 1924-1928 Levin Hanigan ...... 1938-1940 
Leila Claney ........ 1925-1948 Darrell W. Wiland .. .1938-1945 
Alice Griffiths ....... 1926-1927 Edith Himes ........ 1939-1940 
Norman M. Hunter ..1926-1927 Richard J. Beacham. . 1940-1950 
Marcella R. McNanamy Freda W. Neugebauer. 1940-1944 
1926-1927 Claude H. Hubbard . .1940-1954 

Rachel Mather ..... 1926-1927 Elon H. Eaton, Jr. ...1940-1942 
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Lucile L. Logan ..... 1940-1955 
Leo I. Miller ........ 1940-1941 
Joseph R. Scott ..... 1940-1942 
Roderick P. Thompson 


1940-1942 
Karl’ KK: Hogue>... . 2: 1942-1943 
Harriet H. Kurtz ....1942- 


Helen W. Smith ..... 1942-1943 


Eileen R. Condike ...1943-1944 
Willa K. Steeb ...... 1944-1957 
Ruth J. Williams ....1944- 


Dorothy J. Firth ....1945-1947 
Jane F. Ludwig ..... 1945-1950 
Lois J. Ritenbaugh . . . 1946-1947 
Eugenia R. Chesley. . 1947-1950 
Mary B. Dougherty . .1947-1949 
Margaret W. Henderson 
1947-1951 
John H. Colbaugh ...1948-1951 
Shirley B. Martin ...1948-1949 
Jacqueline Albright. . 1949-1956 
Virginia L. Carlson ..1949-1950 
Paula Lhomas’ 4e.... 1949- 
Charlotte C. Snaith . .1950- 


Carolyn Sottile ...... 1950-1951 
James N. Wood ..... 1950-1954 
Gerda Engstrom ....1951-1952 


Mercedes McSorley . .1951- 


David J. Mullen ....1951-1955 
Marion V. Bell ...... 1952-1954 
Nancy M. Kirkpatrick 1952-1953 
IMaTvasEOner 4.0.04. <4 1953-1957 
Eleanor Foster ...... 1953-1955 


David A. Mancosh .. .1953- 


James K. Shelar ..... 1953-1954 
John J. Conley...... 1954-1955 
Alice Gordon ....... 1955- 
Robert D. Rehburg . .1955- 
Donnassimon 's.;-... 1955- 
Madeline Swanson .. .1955- 


Campbell Witherspoon 

1955- 
Marian J. Humphreys 1956-1957 
Ildra H. Eller 
Elizabeth N. Ferguson 1957- 
Alexander D. Hill ...1957-1958 
Cecilia R. Lieberman. 1957- 


V. ARNOLD SCHOOL FACULTY 
(*—Also taught at Shady Side. See List III or IV) 


Charles W. Wilder, 
Headmaster ...... 1919-1935 
*Roger B. Merriman, Jr., 
Headmaster ...... 1935-1940 
George F. Whitman. 1919-1929 
(Head of Lower School) 
A. Cameron Mann . .1929-1940 
(Head of Lower School ) 
Chester A. Lewis ........ 1919 
Grover C. Greenwood... .1919 
* Lowell Innes 


Franklin G. Williams ....1920 
John M. Hayes ......... 1920 
@iydevl)) Beistel = 30... 1920 
Sidney S. Hoehl ........ 1920 
Raymond F. Remler ..... 1920 
William J. Landwehr ....1920 
Leon A. Hamilton ....... 1920 
Jess H. Adams ......... 1920 


Arthur S. Elliot ........ 1920 
Dr. Percival J. Eaton ....1920 
J. Fred Lissfelt ..... 1920-1935 
Horace J. Cleaver . .1921-1926 
William J. Thomas ...... 1921 
George L. McNemry ....1921 
Dr. George D. Lyon ....1921 
Edward M. Harris ...... 1921 
Joseph S. McGinnis . 1921 
Anna Miller ............ 1921 
Russells Stout ea. ee 1922 
George Reemsnyder ..... 1922 
Moran ..2.:sae: 2s 1922 
John Schmalsteig ....... 1922 
Drihlarny Gilliieee ee 1922 


Samuel S. Bard ....1922-1926 
Cewe Ashby: 4... 1922-1926 
Roland J. Godfrey ..1922-1926 
S.-H es Coombs ens &: 1922-1926 


KeDeDodds ..353e5 1922-1923 


FLEW MicCawiecy. 1922-1923 
W. Y. Hayward ....1922-1926 
Wamipuenl ay se here oa 1923-1924 
Marion Brewer Sherman 
1925-1935 
Benjamin D. Chamberlin 
1925-1926 


William G. Rogers . . 1925-1926 
*Claude H. Hubbard .1926-1940 
John Stover Welling . 1926-1929 
“Willard E. Mead ...1928-1940 
Richard H. Sears ...1928-1930 
Charles H. Robinson. 1928-1929 
Bell oes oye tt eae 1928-1929 
“Theodore R. Leaman 1928-1940 
Hugh Millar 440. 1929-1934 
*Freda W. Neugebauer 
1929-1940 
Glenn O. Gillette ...1929-1934 
Charles Durrenberger 
1929-1938 


Arthur M. Saylor ...1929-1940 
Vera Little Miller . .1929-1931 
Yoder Leith 7 Pies . 1929-1931 
Margaret McKeown. 1929-1934 
Mrs. Alan Floyd ...1929-1933 
Dorothy T. Metzger. 1929-1933 
E. A. H. Caverhill . . 1930-1933 


Rhoda Dunham ... .1930-1933 
Paul Heverly ...... 1932-1934 
John S. Adams ....1932-1939 
Olive® Harris’ seen 1932-1933 
Barbara Ziegler ....1932-1933 
*Lucile L. Logan ....1931-1940 


*Dr. A. Fred Sochatoff 


1933-1940 
Elizabeth Frost ....1933-1937 
*C. Preston Vorce ...1934-1940 
Helen T. Geissinger . 1935-1939 
Jane E. Winton ....1937-1940 
Albert.Will aimec5: . 1938-1940 
*Elon H. Eaton ..... 1938-1940 
“Richard Beacham . .1939-1940 


VI. PRESIDENTS OF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


(There was an Association as early as 1893, but most records prior 


to 1937 have been lost.) 


1897 

1923 

1937-1938 
1938-1940 
1940-1942 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 
1944-1945 
1945-1946 
1946-1947 
1947-1948 
1948-1949 
1949-1950 
1950-1951 
1951-1953 
1953-1954 
1954-1955 
1955-1956 
1956-1957 
1957-1958 


John R. Chislett, ’03 


Harry A. Sipe, ’14 


Alan Arensberg, ’32 


John C. Succop, ’41 
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Starling W. Childs, ’87 
William R. Bauersmith, ’01 


Thomas O. Cowdrey, ’97 
Charles B. Baton, ’26 
John C. Ferguson, ’29 


William C. Lewis, ’28 
George E. Alter, Jr., ’34 
William A. Meyer, ’28 
Cleveland D. Rea, ’31 


Richard Follansbee, ’38 
Robert J. Dodds, Jr., ’33 
Stewart H. Steffey, ’37 


Joseph H. Bowman, Jr., ’40 
William H. Latimer, Jr., 39 
William M. Furey, II, ’44 

Edmund W. Ridall, Jr., ’43 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


CeOUeememmHOLENSDCO 202 clic. wo se earkins sein ov elie the Headmaster 
Wea INIICS, poke yall A Pact irch AM es Does my . ...Assistant Headmaster 
POO orem rt LOS MAT wen 0.0. tn ee, OOO beens esa aes Dean 
IMerieelvin Alexander <. . of..0 2. 5h ere ee Director of Admissions 
Alan B. McMillen ....... UN ar Pale eon Headmaster, Junior School 
ATOM OM OOLL Za Meche se. kde lode ee fate Registrar 
SCT Me EATNTICK 8 ty eet eee a er ere 0 Business Manager 
AMOS aL) COT Haine amet. 285 th bao Alumni Executive Secretary 


SCHOOL STAFF 


me eubafatt | be 16te Gt aie Pw yo en a en av ed a ee ee Accountant 
PORTAL OTS deh Vokes net ae Supt. of Buildings & Grounds 
EP CATIEE OIC,» Puce Noe ad 2h weer ty tee? Cie nv Health Director 
Lanes (OOO WI, vers Goce ate Orv eas Director, Dining Hall, Dormitories 
[ee Fe GE Tra Tt EV Qs oh rete Le are ene en ae eee in Secretary 
SIC vmA TING NG WCAIMID kin re eke coats bs cde: Secretary 
PSPSSELLY gt AEE CUS hs foes Acs «crete ecw eee Des farb beslees Bookkeeper 
MATIC CUmePUX LT) © OP yan, Gt oto aie Nc RIMS eb ene acahia b chk, ole auc ee ate Secretary 
Se AtINCEINCHs CLLCLY) Samia oc tye trans tte g eer aisles Seu. Secretary 
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